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PREFACE. 


The  author  of  this  little  book  has  been 
\  requested  to  prepare  a  series  of  Histories,  of 
i  such  simplicity  in  style  and  arrangement,  as 
\  to  make  them  suitable  books  for  beginners. 
I  The   present   volume  has  been  written  in 
s  compliance  with  this  request,  and  with  the 
hope  of  rendering  it  proper  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  history,  especially  in 
our  common  schools. 


\  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  books  upon  \ 
>  this  subject,  it  is  still  matter  of  fact  that  \ 
I  thousands  of  schools  in  the  country  have  | 
I  not  yet  introduced  the  study  of  history ;  and  \ 
^  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  no  suitable  book  ^ 
\  is  found,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  \ 
\  pupils  —  those  who  have  every  thing  upon  \ 
j  the  subject  of  history  yet  to  learn.  ^ 


PREFACE. 


\  This  volume  is  prepared  in  view  of  this 
\  state  of  things,  and  it  is  hoped  it  may  attain 
\  the  object  at  which  it  aims.  It  is  designed 
I  to  be  the  first  of  a  series ;  the  whole  to 
I  form  a  simple  outline  of  general  history. 
\  The  succeeding  volumes  will  embrace  South 
\  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
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PRIMARY  HISTORY 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   ANCIENT  WORLD. 


1.  We  may  fairly  presume  that  the  reader  of 
these  pages  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  our  first 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  who  dwelt  in  Eden  ;  and 
of  their  descendants,  who  were  overwhelmed  in  the 
deluge  ;  of  Noah,  who  was  saved  from  the  flood ; 
of  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the 
consequent  dispersion  of  mankind. 

Chapter  I. —  Questions.  —  1.  Who  v/as  Adam?  Who  was 
Eve  ?  Where  did  Adam  and  Eve  first  live  ?  What  do  you  know 
of  the  deluge  ?    Of  Noah  '?    Of  Babel  ? 
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\     2.  These  things,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  took  v 

>  place  thousands  of  years  ago,  in  that  quarter  of  the  S 
I  world  called  Asia,  which  is  a  vast  country  five  j 
\  thousand  miles  to  the  eastward  of  us.  v 
\  3.  The  early  inhabitants  of  the  world,  after  ^ 
s  spreading  themselves  over  Asia,  went  into  Africa  > 
?  and  Europe,  both  of  which  lie  by  the  side  of  Asia,  i 
\  Here,  at  different  points,  they  settled  down,  clear-  < 
j  ing  away  the  forests,  and  building  towns  and  cities.  \ 
\  4.  Thus  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  in  the  prog-  ^ 
^  ress  of  time,  became  peopled,  and  occupied  by  a  > 
N  great  number  of  kingdoms  and  nations.  Among  \ 
\  these,  the  Bible  tells  us  of  the  Jews,  who  lived  in 

Asia  ;  the  Egyptians,  who  lived  in  Africa ;  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  lived  in  Europe. 

5.  We  live  in  America;  and  all  these  countries, 
of  which  1  have  been  speaking,  are  thousands  of 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  us. 

G.  Now,  America  was  the  last  portion  of  the 
globe  to  be  occupied  by  mankind.  Asia,  Africa, 
.  and  Europe,  had  been  inhabited  for  thousands  of 
\  years,  before  any  human  being  set  his  foot  upon 
^  our  continent. 

\  7.  The  first  people  who  dwelt  here  were  the  red 
\  race,  whom  we  call  Indians.  They  had  probably 
^  been  here  several  hundred  years,  when  the  coun- 

>  try  was  first  discovered  by  the  white  people ;  but, 
{  as  they  had  no  books,  we  know  but  little  of  their 
\  history. 


\  2.  In  what  quarter  of  the  world  was  the  Garden  of  Eden  ?  \ 

N  In  which  direction  from  you  is  Asia?    How  far  off  is  Asia  ^ 

\  3.  What  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ?  \ 

\  4.  How  did  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  become  peopled  ?  In  what  * 

\  quarter  of  the  world  did  the  Jews  live  ?    In  what  quarter  did  the  \ 

<  Egyptians  live  '!    The  Greeks  and  Romans  ?    5.  In  what  quarter  \ 

>  of  the  world  do  we  live  ?    6.  What  part  of  the  world  was  the  > 

\  last  to  be  inhabited  by  man  ?    How  long  had  Europe,  Asia,  and  \ 

^  Africa  been  inhabited,  when  America  was  first  peopled  ?  J 

\  7.  Who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  America  ?    What  can  you  \ 

\  tell  of  the  Indians  ?  \ 
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CHAPTER  II.  ^ 

GENERAL   VIEW   OF   AMERICAN   HISTORY.  \ 

1.  We  have  all  a  curiosity  to  hear  the  story  of  ^ 
\  by-gone  times,  and  especially  that  which  relates  to  \ 
N  our  own  country.  We  wish  to  hear  an  account  of  J 
\  the  famous  men  and  famous  deeds  of  other  days ;  \ 
\  and  it  is  of  these  T  am  now  going  to  tell  you.  \ 
\  2.  When  we  look  around  and  see  flourishing  ^ 
\  towns,  cities,  and  villages  on  every  side,  it  is  not  ^ 
N  easy  to  conceive  that,  a  few  centuries  ago,  nearly  \ 
\  the  whole  of  this  continent  was  a  wilderness,  in-  \ 
^  habited  only  by  Indians  and  wild  animals.  s 
\  3.  Yet  such  was  the  fact,  until  Columbus,  a  fa-  x 
^  mous  navigator,  came  over  from  Europe,  with  three  ^ 
V  small  vessels,  and  discovered  America.  \ 
\  4.  This  took  place  about  three  hundred  and 
^  years  ago.  Before  that  time,  the  people  of  Europe,  \ 
\  Asia,  and  Africa,  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  n 
k  America.  ^ 
%  5.  King  Solomon,  wise  as  he  was,  never  heard  ^ 
\  of  our  country ;  nor  did  Moses,  or  Abraham,  or  \ 
\  Isaiah,  or  the  prophet  Daniel,  or  any  of  the  apostles,  < 
I  ever  hear  of  such  a  continent  as  this  upon  which  \ 

I we  dwell.  \ 
Chaptj:r  II. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  is  history?  Am.  An  \ 
account  of  past  events.  What  is  the  history  of  America?  Ans.  > 
An  account  of  events  that  have  happened  in  America.  What  \ 
events  do  you  suppose  the  history  of  America  w^ill  present  ?  Ans.  ^ 
1  suppose  it  will  tell  about  the  discovery  of  the  country  ;  and  how  \ 
white  people  came  here  from  Europe  ;  and  how  they  went  to  war  \ 
with  the  Indians  3  and  how  they  settled  the  country  j  and  many  X 
other  things.  \ 
2.  What  is  difficult  to  conceive,  when  we  look  around  and  see  ^ 
towns,  cities,  and  villages  on  every  side  ?  3.  What  did  Columbus  \ 
do  ?  Who  were  the  first  white  people  in  America  ?  4.  How  ^ 
long  ago  did  Columbus  discover  America  ?  Of  what  were  the  S 
people  of  the  eastern  continent  ignorant  before  the  discovery  of  ^ 
Columbus  ?    5.  What  of  King  Solomon  and  others  ?  n 
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V     6.  The  discovery  of  Columbus  was  so  wonder-  \ 
>  ful  to  the  people  of  Europe,  that  they  called  Ameri-  < 
I  ca  the  New  World;  and  to  this  day,  it  is  often  ^ 
spoken  of  under  this  title,  while  the  eastern  conti-  ^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

GEOGRAPHY   OF   NORTH  AMERICA. 


nent  is  called  the  Old  World.  ^ 

7.  As  soon  as  Columbus  had  told  the  people  of  \ 
Europe  that  there  was  a  great  continent  on  the  \ 
western  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  many  persons  \ 
set  out  to  visit  the  new-found  regions.  In  the  ^ 
course  of  a  few  years,  therefore,  thousands  of  peo-  X 
pie  were  settled  here,  and  thus  the  foundations  \ 
were  laid  for  the  nations  which  now  exist  in  ^ 
America.  n 

8.  In  this  little  volume,  I  propose  to  go  back  to  > 
the  time  of  Columbus,  and,  having  told  his  story,  \ 
to  detail  the  history  of  the  various  countries  in  *h:it  \ 
portion  of  our  continent  which  is  called  North  ^ 
America.  In  another  volume  I  shall  tell  about  \ 
South  America.  x 

-I  \ 


\  1.  Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  \ 

\  brief  geographical  description  of  the  country  whose  \ 

s  history  we  are  now  about  to  relate.  \ 

^ — —   ^ 

^  G.  Why  was  America  called  the  INew  World  ?    What  is  the  ^ 

S  eastern  continent  called  ?  \ 

y  7.  What  happened  when  Columbus  told  the  people  of  Europe  ^ 

>  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  continent  ?    W^hat  took  place  in  a  \ 

\  few  years  ?    8.  What  is  proposed  to  do  in  this  little  voluinq  T  X 

N  Chapter  III. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  go-  N 

\  ography  ?    Ans.  Geography  means  a  description  of  the  earth,  \ 

^  What  does  the  geography  of  America  mean  '(    An-s.  It  means  a  ^ 

\  description  of  the  countries  in  America,  its  mountains,  rivers,  \ 

\  lakes,  seas,  and  natives.    What  is  the  difference  between  geog-  ^ 

N  raphy  and  history  ?    History  tells  of  events  3  geography  of  places.  \ 


Questions  on  the  Map.  —  How  is  INorth  America  bounded  on 
the  east  ?    On  tfie  north  ?    South  ?    West '/ 

In  what  part  of  North  America  are  the  United  States  ?  In  what 
direction  from  Washington  is  Cuba  ?  Texas  from  Washington  ? 
Mexico  ?  California  ?  Russian  possessions  ?  British  America  ? 
Greenland  ? 

Where  is  the  Mississippi  River  ?    The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  &c.  ? 
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\     2.  North  America  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  \ 

\  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  ;  and  \ 

\  on  the  north  by  a  sea,  covered  a  great  part  of  the  > 

^  year  with  ice,  called  the  Arctic  or  Northern  Ocean.  \ 

»].  On  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  \ 

Mexico,  which  divides  it  from  South  America,  and  \ 

by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Darien,  which  unites  it  > 

with  that  portion  of  the  western  continent.  ^ 

4.  North  America  contains  the  United  States,  \ 
occupied  by  the  leading  nation  in  this  hemisphere ;  % 
tlie  British  Possessions,  Russian  Possessions,  and  \ 
Polar  Rf  frions,  lying  to  the  north  ;  and  Mexico  and  ^ 
Guatemala,  lying  to  the  south.  The  West  Indies  > 
will  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  Soutli  America.  i 

5.  The  chief  mountains  of  North  America  are  \ 
the  great  Apalachian  chain,  which  extends  across  the  n 
United  States,  from  Georgia  to  the  Canada  lines ;  ^ 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which,  with  the  Cordil-  ^ 
Icras,  extend  from  Mexico  to  the  borders  of  the  ^ 
Arctic  Ocean.  > 

G.  The  Mississippi,  which  pours  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world.  The 
mighty  lakes,  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  which  flow  out  through  the  great  River 
St.  Lawrence,  to  the  ocean,  are  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  be  called  inland  seas. 

7.  The  chief  city  of  North  America  is  New  York, 
which  has  about  350,000  people.  The  next  in  im- 
portance are  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  New 
Orleans,  Charleston,  and  Cincinnati,  in  the  United 
States ;  Quebec,  in  Canada;  and  Mexico,  in  Mexico. 

1.  Where  is  North  America?  In  what  country  do  you  live  ? 
Wliich  way  from  you  is  South  America  ? 

2.  How  is  North  America  bounded  ?  3.  How  is  North  Ameri- 
ca connected  Avith  South  America  ?  4.  What  are  tb'  countries 
of  INorth  America  ? 

0.  What  two  great  chains  of  mountains  in  the  United  States  ? 
G.  What  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  chief  cities  in  America  ? 
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>  8.  The  width  of  North  America,  from  New  York, 
\  which  lies  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
^  lumbia  River,  which  flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  \ 
\  is  nearly  3000  miles ;  its  extreme  length,  from  the  n 
%  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  is  nearly  ^ 
^  oQOO  miles.  ^ 
^  9.  North  America  has  a  climate  similar  to  that  ^ 
s  of  Europe,  though  somewhat  colder.  Near  the  \ 
^  pole,  the  cold  is  so  intense,  that  vegetables  cannot  \ 
^  grow,  and  the  udnter  holds  perpetual  sway;  while  \ 
\  to  the  south,  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  summer  ^ 
\  reigns  throughout  the  year.  \ 
\  10  The  distance  from  Europe  to  America,  across  ^ 
\  the  Atlantic,  is  about  3000  miles.  \ 

\  X 

\   ,1  \ 

\    \ 
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CHAPTER  IV.  i 

\  x 

\  ABOUT  THE   NORTHMEN.  ^ 

S  \ 

^      1.  In  the   north   of  Europe   there    are  three  \ 

^  countries,  called  Dc.nmarlc,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  \ 

\  Were  you  to  pay  them  a  visit,  you  would  find  the  \ 

^  people  there  simple,  honest,  and  industrious  ;  but  ^ 

^  their  ancestors,  a  thousand  years  ago,  were  of  a  \ 

\  very  different  character.  ^ 

\      8.  What  is  the  width  of  North  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  ^ 

^  the  Pacific?    What  is  its  extreme  length?    9.  What  is  tlie.  cli-  ^ 

\  mate  of  North  America  ?   What  of  tlie  climate  of  Europe  ?  What  \ 

^  is  tlie  climate  in  the  polar  regions  ?    What  is  it  in  Florida  and  the  \ 

\  West  Indies?  S 

\      10.  What  is  the  distance  from  Europe  to  America  ?    In  which  \ 

N  direction  is  America  from  Europe  ?    Am.  West.    Which  way  is  S 

\  Europe  from  you  ?  Ans.  East.    Point  your  finger  towards  Europe.  \ 

^      Chapter  IV.  — Questions.  —  1.  Where  are  Denmark,  Sweden,  ^ 

\  and  Norway  ?    What  can  you  say  of  the  people  of  these  countries  \ 

\  now?    What  of  their  ancestors  ?  ^ 
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2.  They  had  the  general  name  of  Danes,  or  \ 
Northmen,  and  were,  in  fact,  no  better  than  pirates  ^ 
and  robbers.  Their  country  was  cold  and  sterile,  ^ 
and  therefore  they  got  into  their  little  vessels,  and  i 
went  forth  upon  the  ocean  to  see  what  they  could  hud  \ 

•5.  They  were  bold  and  dauntless,  and,  as  if  con-  ^ 
scions  of  their  power,  called  themselves  Sea  Kings.  \ 
They  ventured  upon  the  stormy  seas  of  the  north,  ^ 
or  the  thickly-peopled  shores  of  the  south.  They  \ 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  \ 
plundering  the  inhabitants  at  their  pleasure.  ^ 


4.  They  fearlessly  ploughed  the  tempestuous  sur-  n 

face  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  where  none  dared  to  \ 

follow  them  ;  and  here  they  discovered  Iceland,  in  the  ^ 

2.  What  were  these  people  called  ?    What  of  their  country  ?  \ 

What  did  they  do  ?    3.  What  did  they  call  themselves?    VVhat  ^ 

countries  did  'they  ravacre  ?    4.  What  ocean  did  they  navigate  ?  ^ 

VVh  It  of  Iceland  ?    Of  Greenland  ?  \ 
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year  860,  and  Greenland  soon  after.    In  both  they  n 

even  made  settlements,  and  those  in  the  former  are  ^ 

continued  to  the  present  day.  \ 

5.  Cold  and  desolate  as  Greenland  seems  to  us,  \. 
these  rugged  sea  rovers  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  s 
Paradise,  and  for  several  years  kept  up  a  constant  \ 
intercourse  between  it  and  the  mother  country.  \ 

6.  In  the  year  1002,  it  is  said  that  a  bold  Nor-  X 
wegian,  by  the  name  of  Lief,  set  out  from  Green-  \ 
land,  with  a  small  party,  and,  steering  southward,  > 
came  to  a  country  abounding  in  grapes,  which  he  \ 

\  called  Vinlaiid,  or  the  land  of  the  vine.  s 
\  7.  Lief  returned  to  Greenland,  and  Thorwald,  his  \ 
^  brother,  departed  the  next  year,  with  thirty  men,  and  \ 
N  came  to  Vinland.  Here  he  had  a  skirmish  with  \ 
\  the  Indians,  in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded.  \ 
\  8.  Vinland  soon  became  well  known,  and  con-  \ 
\  siderable  parties  established  themselves  in  the  \ 
^  country.  For  some  time,  an  intercourse  was  main-  v 
^  tained  with  Greenland  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  \ 
\  settlements  were  erelong  given  up,  and  the  exist-  \ 
^  ence  of  Vinland  faded  from  the  memory  of  living  \ 
\  generations.  \ 
N  9.  Such  is  the  story,  as  found  among  the  legends  n 
\  of  the  Northmen.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  true  ^ 
^  in  the  main,  and  Vinland  is  supposed  to  have  been  \ 
\  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  \ 
\  10.  But  even  if  true,  this  discovery  was  not  made  ^ 
^  known  to  Europe,  and  was  speedily  lost  in  oblivion ;  ^ 
^  so  that  at  the  time  of  Columbus,  three  hundred  X 
^  and  fifty  years  after,  no  one  living  had  the  slightest  X 
\  conception  of  the  transatlantic  world  about  to  be  X 
>  revealed  to  mankind.  s 


\      5.  What  did  the  Northmen  think  of  Greenland  ?    6.  What  ib  ^ 

X  said  to  have  happened  in  the  year  1002  ?    7.  What  of  Thorwald  ?  ^ 

\  8.  What  of  intercourse  with  Vinland  ?    9.  What  was  Vinland  sup-  \ 

X  posed  to  be  ?  Is  this  account  of  Vinland  certainly  true  ?  10.  Were  - 

\  these  discoveries  of  the  Northmen  made  known  to  Europe  ? 
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1.  The  story  of  Columbus  is  intensely  interest- 
ing He  was  born  at  Genoa,  in  Italy,  about  the 
year  1446,  and,  having  been  sent  to  school  for  a 
time,  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  led  a 
life  of  adventure,  and  became  a  celebrated  and  skil- 
ful navigator. 

2.  At  that  time,  sailors  did  not  proceed  far  into 
tlie  Atlantic,  for  ships  were  then  small,  and  the  art 
of  navigation  was  greatly  behind  what  it  is  now. 
Most  people  looked  upon  that  ocean  as  a  shoreless 

Chapter  V. —  Questions.  —  ].  Where  and  when  was  Colurn- 
biis  born  ?  How  long  ago  1  What  of  his  early  life  ?  What  did 
he  become  ?  2.  V/hat  can  you  say  of  navigation,  in  the  time  of 
Columbus  ?  What  kind  of  vessels  were  used  ?  How  did  most 
people  regard  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ? 
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\  deep,  and  there  was  an  awful  dread,  in  most  minds,  \ 
\  at  the  idea  of  venturing  into  its  mysterious  and  \ 
\  untried  regions.  I 
s  3.  But  Columbus  was  not  a  man  to  be  governed  ^ 
^  by  idle  fancies.  He  often  looked  out  upon  the  At-  \ 
\  1  antic,  and  the  idea  took  firm  hold  of  his  mind,  ^ 
\  that,  by  proceeding  westward,  he  should  find  land.  \ 
J  He  therefore  deterniined  to  make  the  experiment.  \ 
\  4.  He  was  poor,  and  could  not  fit  out  vessels  for  ^ 
^  this  purpose;  so  he  applied  to  several  governments  ^ 
\  of  Europe  to  aid  him  in  the  enterprise.  He  was,  \ 
\  however,  generally  regarded  as  a  vain  enthusiast,  s 
^  and  his  project  was  treated  with  neglect  or  ridicule.  \ 
^  5.  But  after  many  weary  years  of  care  and  disap-  % 
\  pointment,  and  while  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  \ 
\  up  in  despair,  his  scheme  was  adopted  by  Ferdinand  ^ 
i  and  Isabella,  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  and  he  was  < 
\  able  to  depart  upon  his  momentous  voyage.  ^ 
^  6.  He  sailed  from  Palos,  a  small  town,  about  s 
\  seventy-five  miles  north-west  of  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  ^ 
\  and,  taking  a  westerly  course,  stretched  out  upon  ^ 
\  the  Atlantic.  For  many  days,  he  proceeded,  and  ^ 
s  erelong  was  fiir  beyond  the  track  of  any  former  v 
\  navigator.  \ 
\  7.  The  sailors  had  great  confidence  in  their. ^ 
s  commander ;  but  such  was  their  alarm,  at  finding  ^ 
\  themselves  going  farther  and  farther  upon  the  un-  \ 
^  known  deep,  that  they  were  often  in  a  state  border-  v 
^  ing  upon  mutiny.  Columbus  cheered  them  as  well  \ 
\  as  he  could,  and  day  and  night  he  proceeded  upon  \ 
\  his  voyage.  \ 

\  3.  How  did  Columbus  differ  from  most  others  ?    What  idea  J 

^  look  possession  of  his  mind  ?    What  did  he  determine  to  do  ?  X 

%  1.  Why  did  he  apply  for  aid  to  the  governments  of  Europe  ?  ^ 

\  How  wns  he  treated  ?  \ 

5^  5.  \V\ho,  at  last,  listened  to  the  scheme  of  Columbus  ?    6.  From  5 

\  what  phice  did  Columbus  sail  ?    Where  is  Palos  ?    How  many  \ 

\  vessels  had  Coiumbus  ?    Describe  the  voyage.    7.  What  of  the  \ 

^  sailors  ?  S 


art  Lou.  East 


\  Questiom  on  the  Map.  —  What  ocean  lies  between  the  eastern  \ 

^  and  western  continents  ?     Which  way  is  South  America  from  \ 

\  Africa?    INorth  America  from  Europe  ?  In  what  direction  did  the  \ 

\  Northmen  sail  to  go  from  Norway  to  America  ?    Which  way  is  ^ 

N  Greenland  from  Norway?    Where  are  the  Azores  ?    Which  \vay  ^ 

<  did  Columbus  sail  in  goin^  from  Spain  to  the  West  Indies  ?  Which  \ 

^  way  must  you  sail  to  go  from  the  VVest  Indies  to  Spain  ?    Which  ^ 

\ 


way  must  you  sail 
is  the  largest  of  the  VV^est  India  Islands  1 
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8.  He  had  departed  from  Spain,  August  12,  1492,  v 
and,  on  the  21st  of  October,  he  discovered  land.  ^ 
His  joy,  and  that  of  his  crew,  may  be  better  imagined  s 
than  described.  s 


OTHER  DISCOVERIES   IN  AMERICA. 


Columbus  looking-  at  the  new-found  Isla 


\      1.  The  hind  thus  first  seen  by  Europeans  proved  J 
N  to  be  a  small  is! And,  called  Guanahani  by  the  na- 
\  tives,  but  named  by  Columbus  >S'^.  Salvador.    It  is 


8.  When  did  Columbus  sail  from  Palos  ?  When  did  he  dis- 
cover land  ? 

Chapter  VI. —  Questions.  —  1.  ^Vhat  was  the  first  land  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  ?  What  is  the  Island  of  Guanahani  now 
called  ?  Where  are  the  Bahama  Islands  ?  Ans.  North  of  Cuba, 
and  east  of  Florida. 
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N  now  called  Cat  Island,  and  is  one  of  the  well-known  n 
\  group  called  the  Bahamas.  \ 
\  2.  As  Columbus  and  his  friends  came  ashore,  ^ 
S  they  were  amazed  to  see  crowds  of  men  and  women  s 
s  coming  down  to  them,  such  as  they  had  never  \ 
\  he;ird  of  before.  They  were  of  a  red  or  copper  ^ 
\  co!nj)lexion,  nearly  naked,  and  had  their  heads  \ 
\  decorated  with  feathers.  \ 
\  .'i  These  were  Indians,  the  first  that  had  been  s 
N  seen.  Nor  were  these  savajres  less  astonished  at  s 
\  what  they  saw,  than  were  the  Europeans.  They  \ 
\  fancied  that  the  ship  of  Columbus  had  descended  ^ 
\  from  the  skies,  to  bring  down  their  heavenly  visitors.  \ 
\  4.  When  they  saw  and  heard  the  guns  of  the  \ 
\  Spaniards,  and  saw  their  fatal  power,  their  amaze-  ^ 
^  ment  knew  no  bounds.  They  entered  into  friendly 
X  traffic  with  their  visitors,  and  received  a  variety  of  \ 
^  trinkets  with  unbounded  delight.  v 
N  5.  Columbus  soon  left  this  island  ;  and,  havinor  \ 
\  discovered  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  now  Hayti,  he  > 
X  returned  to  Spain,  carrying  thither  the  story  of  the  \ 
^  new-found  world.  He  was  received  by  the  king  \ 
s  and  queen  with  great  honors,  and  afterwards  made  \ 
\  several  other  voyages  to  America,  in  one  of  which  v 
^  he  discovered  the  continent.  \ 
\  6.  The  news  that  land  had  been  discovered  \ 
\  across  the  Atlantic,  flew  rapidly  over  Europe,  and  \ 
\  other  navigators  speedily  set  out  to  see  what  they  s 
\  could  find.  > 
%  7.  Two  Englishmen,  by  the  name  of  Cabot,  seni  \ 
\   %  \ 

^  2.  What  of  the  people  found  by  Columbus  at  Guanahani  ? 

\  3.  What  did  the  Indians  think  of  the  ships  of  Columbus  1    4.  Of  \ 

\  the  guns  of  the  Spaniards  ?  ^ 

V  5.  What  did  Columbus  do  after  leaving  Guanahani  ?  How  was  ^ 
\  Columbus  received  in  Spain  ?  Did  he  make  other  voyages  1  \ 
^  0.  What  was  the  consequence  of  the  news  of  Columbus's  dis-  ^ 
\  covery  ?  \ 
\  7.  What  of  the  two  Cabols  ?    Who  first  discovered  the  conti-  i^ 

V  nent  of  America  ?    When  did  Columbus  discover  the  main  land  ^ 
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^  out  by  the  king  of  England,  saw  the  main  land  of  ^ 
\  America  in  1497,  and  were,  therefore,  the  first  dis-  ^ 
<  coverers  of  the  continent.  Columbus  saw  it  the  v 
^  next  year,  and  Americus  Vespucius,  an  Italian,  after  v 
s  whom  it  was  called,  saw  it  two  years  later.  V 
\  8.  Thus  one  discovery  followed  another,  and,  in  \ 
i  the  course  of  fifty  years,  nearly  the  whole  eastern  \ 
\  coast  of  North  America  had  been  visited  by  different  \ 
^  navigators,  either  from  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  or  \ 
England.  ^ 


CHAPTER  VII.  } 

DIVISION  OF   THE   SPOILS.  < 

1.  Although  nearly  every  part  of  the  new  con-  \ 
tinent  was  found  to  be  in  possession  of  people  \ 
whom  we  call  Indians,  yet  the  Europeans  did  not  \ 
hesitate  to  claim  and  take  possession  of  such  coun-  ^ 
tries  as  they  discovered.  \ 

2.  As  all  the  early  navigators  came  hither  under  i 
the  patronage  of  European  princes,  they  considered  \ 
the  regions  they  found  as  belonging  to  their  patrons.  > 
Thus  Columbus  took  possession  of  the  islands  of  > 
the  West  Indies  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  J 
and  other  discoverers  followed  the  same  plan.  \ 

^     3.  It  will  be  perceived  that  little  or  no  respect  k 

^  When  did  Americus  Vespucius  discover  it?    After  whom  was  \ 

K  this  continent  called?  \ 

5  8.  What  of  other  discoveries  ?    What  took  place  in  the  course  ^ 

\  of  fifty  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ?  \ 

\  Chapter  VII. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  people  possessed  this  J 

i  country  when  discovered  by  the  whites  ?    What  course  did  the  \ 

J  Europeans  adopt,  in  respect  to  the  lands  they  discovered?    2.  < 

S  Under  what  patronage  did  the  early  navigators  come  here  ?    To  > 

V  whom  did  they  consider  the  lands  they  discovered  as  belonging  ?  v 

J  In  whose  name  did  Columbus  take  possession  of  the  lands  he  dis-  5 

I  covered  ?  3.  What  respect  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  ?  S 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

3 
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\  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  the  original  \ 
\  possessors  of  the  soil.  The  pope  of  Rome  had,  by  \ 
^  a  formal  document,  given  to  the  king  of  Spain  any  % 
^  lands  that  might  be  discovered  in  his  name,  and  \ 
\  thus  the  schemes  of  avarice  seemed  to  be  sane-  \ 
\  tioned  by  the  highest  authority.  \ 
s  4.  In  our  day,  we  cannot  but  mourn  over  this  ^ 
\  injustice,  committed  by  Christian  nations  towards  \ 
\  the  helpless  aborigines;  but  we  must  remember  \ 
^  that  the  world  was  Jess  enlightened  then  than  now,  ^ 
\  and  that  the  wrongs  done  were  not  deemed  a  viola-  \ 
i  tion  of  the  principles  prevailing  at  the  period  to  J 
\  which  we  refer.  ^ 

>  5.  Nor  was  Spain  alone  in  thus  seizing  upon  the  % 
\  new  territories.  Portugal  followed  her  example,  \ 
\  and  took  possession  of  Brazil ;  France,  of  tlje  re-  ^ 
V  gions  along  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  Dutch,  of  New  < 
\  York ;  the  Swedes,  of  Delaware ;  the  English,  of  \ 
^  Virginia,  &lc.  ^ 
^  6.  Thus  the  New  World  became  parcelled  out  \ 
<  among  several  European  kingdoms,  whose  sove-  ^ 
\  reigns  sent  emigrants  hither,  or  encouraged  them  \ 

>  to  come ;  these  planted  colonies,  many  of  which  ^ 

>  have  since  sprung  up  into  independent  states.  It  ^ 
\  is  the  history  of  these  that  we  are  to  relate  in  the  \ 
\  following  pages.  % 
\     7.  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  the  whole  \ 

>  possessions  of  Spain,  on  the  continent  of  America,  s 
5  have  passed  out  of  her  hands,  and  the  first  British  \ 
^  colonies  become  the  powerful  republic  of  the  \ 
*  United  States.  ^ 


^  4.  Was  this  treatment  of  the  Indians  thought  wrong  at  the  \ 

<  time  ?    Why  not  ?  ^ 

^  5.  Did  other  countries  follow  the  example  of  Spain  ?    What  N 

I  did  the  Portuguese  take  ?  France  ?  The  Dutch  ?  The  Swedes  ?  \ 

>  The  English  ?  ^ 

\  6.  How  was  the  New  World  divided  ?    What  did  the  Euro-  \ 

\  pfean  sovereigns  do  ?  \ 
7.  What  of  the  Spanish  possessions  ?    The  British  colonies  ?  \ 
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SPANISH  DISCOVERIES  AND  CONQUESTS 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FLORIDA. 


Columbus  and  the  JVatives  of  Hispaniola. 

1.  In  the  division  of  the  spoils,  noticed  in  the 
last  chapter,  far  the  greatest  share  fell  to  Spain. 
She  obtained  possession  of  the  largest  and  finest  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  as  well  as  Florida,  Mexico, 
and  Guatimala,  in  North  America,  with  the  whole 
of  South  America,  saving  only  the  territory  of  Bra- 
zil, and  the  insignificant  districts  of  Guiana. 

2.  The  first  settlements  in  America  were  made 

Chapter  VIII. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  territories  in  Ameri- 
ca did  Spain  get?    2.  Where  were  the  first  settlements  in  Amen- 
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\  in  Hispaniola.  On  his  first  voyage,  Columbus  built  ^ 
\  a  fort  here,  called  Navidad,  and  left  thirty-eight  of  \ 
\  his  men,  as  the  beginning  of  a  colony  to  be  estab-  \ 
N  lished  in  the  island.  ^ 

>  3.  In  January,  1493,  he  departed  for  Spain;  but,  ^ 
<  on  returning  to  Hispaniola  the  next  autumn,  he  \ 
\  was  grieved  to  find  that  the  colony,  having  provoked  \ 
s  the  indignation  of  the  natives  by  their  evil  conduct,  \ 
\  had  all  been  slain.  s 
\  4.  Columbus  now  proceeded  to  found  a  settle-  > 
%  ment,  the  first  European  town  in  the  New  World,  \ 
^  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Isabella,  Soon  \ 
^  after,  this  place  proving  unhealthy,  the  colony  was  ^ 

>  removed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  > 
\  there  the  town  of  St.  Domingo  was  founded.  \ 
\      5.  This  place  grew  rapidly,  and  it  was  for  a  \ 

V  time  the  leading  city  in  the  New  World.  It  was  \ 
^  for  some  years  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  operations  s 
\  in  America  —  the  point  where  their  fleets  and  arma-  \ 
\  ments,  either  for  conquest  or  discovery,  were  fitted  \ 

\  \ 

^  G.  We  must  now  leave  the  West  Indies  to  be  ^ 
^  noticed  in  another  volume,  and  proceed  to  detail  \ 
\  the  history  of  Florida,  having  first  given  a  brief  \ 

V  sketch  of  its  geography.  \ 
^     7.  This  territory  is  situated  at  the  south-eastern  s 

>  extremity  of  the  United  States,  and  consists  chiefly  < 
\  of  a  peninsula,  four  hundred  miles  long,  and  from  > 
^  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  wide.  Its  southern  \ 
\  point  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  \ 
5  Island  of  Cuba.  \ 


\  ca  made  ?  What  did  Columbus  do  on  his  first  voyage  ?  3.  When 

>  did  Columbus  depart  for  Spain  ?  When  did  he  return  ?  What 
V  did  he  find  ?    4.  What  did  Columbus  now  do  ?     What  of  the 

>  town  of  St.  Domingo  ? 

v      5.  What  of  the  growth  and  size  of  St.  Domingo  ? 
\      7.  Where  is  Florida  situated  ?    Length  and  width  of  the  pen- 
^^nsula  ?    How  far  is  the  south  point  of  Florida  from  Cuba  ? 
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V     8.  The  face  of  the  country  in  the  north  part  is  > 
hilly,- but  not  mountainous;  at  the  south,  it  is  inter-  5 
spersed  with  forests,  sand  barrens,  and  everglades,  | 
which  are  swamps  overgrown  with  matted   and  \ 
tangled  shrubs.  s 
^      9.  The  climate  is  hot,  and  the  productions  are  ^ 
\  those  of  tropical  regions.    Oranges  are  natives  of  ^ 
\  the  country ;  lofty  forests,  hung  with  moss,  skirt  \ 
\  the  rivers,  and  the  pine  barrens  are  at  all  seasons 
S  glowing  with  a  profusion  of  gorgeous  flowers. 


Face  of  the  country  in  Florida  ?  What  are  everglades  ? 
9.  What  of  the  climate  of  Florida  ?    Its  productions  ? 

Chapter  IX. —  Questions. —  1.  Who  was  Ponce  de  Leon? 
What  did  he  set  out  to  find  ?    2.  What  did  Ponce  do  ? 
3.  Did  he  find  the  youth-giving  fountain  ? 


\  CHAPTER  IX 

\  FLORIDA  PONCE  DE  LEON. 

\      1.  Among  the  companions  of  Columbus,  on  his 
\  second  voyage,  was  a  Spaniard  by  the  name  of  \ 
\  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  or  Lion.    He  was  a  brave  ^ 

>  and  enterprising  man  ;  and,  after  various  adventures  s 

>  in  the  New  World,  he  set  out  to  discover  the  Island 
J  of  Bimini,  which  was  said  to  have  a  fountain  pos- 
{  sessing  the  power  of  restoring  youth  to  age.  v 
^  2.  Ponce  was  now  old  himself,  and  probably  he  s 
V  felt  a  desire  to  discover  the  fountain,  both  to  be  > 
\  restored  to  youth,  and  to  add  glory  to  his  name.  \ 
\  So  he  set  out  from  Porto  Rico,  in  1512,  and  pro-  \ 
\  ceeded  to  the  Bahamas.  Here  he  cruised  among  \ 
\  the  islands,  and  tasted  of  every  brook,  river,  and  \ 

>  lake  he  could  find.  > 
J  3.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  \ 
\  cold-water  men  that  ever  lived ;  but  still  he  did  not  \ 


find  the  fabled  fountain.  Yet  he  was  not  discour- 
aged. He  persevered  in  his  search;  and,  in  1518, 
discovered  a  new  country,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Florida. 

4.  He  made  a  report  of  his  voyage  to  tlie  king 
of  Spain,  and  was  made  governor  of  the  territory 
he  had  thus  found.  After  he  heard  of  the  great 
exploits  of  Cortez,  in  Mexico,  he  fitted  out  two 
ships,  and  embarked  for  Florida,  having  determined 
to  rival  the  conqueror  of  Montezuma  in  his 
achievements. 


Ponce  de  Leon  icounded. 


X 


5.  It  was  in  the  year  1521,  that  he  arrived  upon  \ 
the  western  coast  of  Florida.  Here  he  made  a  de-  v 
scent  with  his  little  army ;  but  the  Indians  attacked  \ 

4.  What  did  the  king  of  Spain  do  for  Ponce  de  Leon  ? 

5.  Where  did  Ponce  bind  in  Florida?    How  were  he  and  his 
nrmy  received  by  the  Indians  ?    What  was  his  fate  ? 
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^  them,  and  several  of  the  men  were  slain.  Ponce  was 
>  himself  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and,  being  old  and 
<  exhausted,  he  went  to  Cuba,  where  he  soon  died. 
\  6.  In  1528,  another  expedition  was  sent  to  Flori- 
\  da,  under  Narvaez.  He  had  three  hundred  men, 
^  eighty  of  whom  were  mounted.  The  adventures 
J  and  disasters  of  this  band,  only  five  of  whom  lived 
i  to  return,  would  fill  a  volume. 

\  7.  They  landed  somewhere  near  Appalachee 
\  Bay,  and,  without  any  definite  plan,  proceeded  into 
^  the  interior.  They  met  with  many  Indians,  who 
\  deluded  them  with  fables  of  gold,  which  they  said 
\  might  be  found  in  distant  par  ts  of  the  country. 
^  8.  Having  rambled  about  for  eight  hundred  miles, 
S  they  came  again  to  the  sea,  in  a  miserable  state, 
\  their  clothes  worn  out,  and  both  men  and  horses 
\  famished  with  hunger.  A  general  meeting  waic 
\  called,  and  it  was  determined  to  build  boats,  and 
\  proceed  along  the  coast,  in  search  of  their  ships.  | 
^  9.  So  they  went  to  work.  One  man  made  a  bel-  \ 
\  lows  of  wooden  pipes  and  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  ^ 
\  This  was  used  by  one  who  turned  blacksmith,  and  i 
^  made  stirrups,  spurs,  and  cross-bows,  into  nails,  < 
^  saws,  and  hatchets.  < 
N  10.  The  shirts  of  the  men  were  cut  open  and  ^ 
^  sewed  together  for  sails ;  the  juice  of  pine-trees  was  > 
\  used  for  tar,  and  moss  for  oakum  ;  the  fibres  of  pine  < 
^  and  loose  hair  were  made  into  ropes.  A  horse  \ 
\  was  killed  every  three  days,  as  food  for  the  party,  \ 
^      11.  Such  was  the  condition  of  these  wretched  > 

S  6.  When  did  the  expedition  of  JNarvaez  go  to  Florida  ?    How  \ 

\  many  men  had  INarvaez  ?    How  many  lived  to  return  ?    7.  Where  ^ 

V  did  Narvaez  land  ?    How  did  the  Indians  treat  them  ?  \ 

S  8.  How  far  did  they  ramble  about  ?    What  did  they  do  when  i 

^  they  came  to  the  sea?    9.  How  did  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez  > 

\  work?    10.  How  did  they  make  sails  ?  Tar?  Oakum?  Ropes?  \ 

\  What  food  had  they  ?  ^ 

^  11.  How  many  boats  did  they  make?    What  did  the  adven-  S 
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people ;  yet,  impelled  by  necessity,  they  worked 
with  ardor ;  and  in  a  little  over  a  month,  five  boats 
were  completed,  and  the  whole  party  embarked. 
They  proceeded  westward ;  but,  being  overtaken  by 
a  storm  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  Narvaez 
and  most  of  his  companions  perished. 

12.  One  of  the  party,  named  Alvaro,  with  four 
companions,  traversed  the  whole  country  to  Mexico, 
which,  after  years  of  wandering,  and  almost  in- 
credible hardships,  they  at  last  reached  in  safety. 
The  whole  extent  of  their  travels  must  liave 
amounted  to  several  thousand  miles. 


CHAPTER  X. 

STORY   OF   DC  SOTO. 


>  1.  The  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  West  Indies 
\  by  Columbus  had  excited  high  ideas  of  the  mineral 
\  wealth  of  the  New  World.  These  were  confirmed 
V  by  the  treasures  amassed  in  the  conquests  of  Mexico 
^  and  Peru.  The  great  passion  which  drew  adven- 
^  turers  to  America  was  a  thirst  for  the  precious 
\  metals. 

\  2.  The  expeditions  to  Florida  had  been  under- 
\  taken  in  hopes  of  discovering  treasures  equal  to 
^  those  which  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  found  ;  and 
^  Alvaro,  with  his  companions,  after  their  return, 
\  told  a  story  which  led  to  the  belief  that  such  might 
s  still  be  realized  there. 

S  turt^rs  do  when  tlieir  boats  were  built?    12.  What  of  Alvaro  and  . 
\  his  companions  ?  ^ 
^      ('HAI  TI  R  X.  —  Questions.  —  1.  What  of  the  gold  and  silver 
\  found  in  the  West  Indies  by  Columbus?    Wliat  was  a  conse- 
^  quence  of  the  conquests  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  ?    What  was  the 
\  great  passion  of  adventurers  coming  to  America  at  this  time  ? 
^      2-  F  or  what  object  had  the  expedition  to  Florida  been  under- 
N  taken  ?    What  of  Alvaro  and  his  companions  ? 


De  Sotxi  and  hid  Party  in  Florida, 

3.  Among  the  companions  of  Cortez,  in  Peru, 
was  a  brave  officer  by  tiie  name  of  Ferdinand  de 
Soto.  He  had  performed  great  exploits  in  the  war 
against  the  incas,  and,  on  liis  return  to  Spain,  with 
a  vast  amount  of  spoils,  he  was  received  with  un- 
wonted honors. 

4.  Elated  with  success,  and  still  desirous  of  add- 
ing to  his  wealth  and  fame,  he  asked  the  king  to 
allow  him  to  conquer  Florida.  This  request  was 
granted,  and  De  Soto  announced  his  scheme.  The 
greatest  enthusiasm  to  join  in  the  expedition  was 

3.  Who  was  Ferdinand  De  Soto  ?  4.  What  did  he  ask  of  the 
king  of  Spain  ?  What  took  place  when  De  Soto  announced  his 
plan  of  conquering  Florida  ? 
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;j  manifested.    Persons  of  noble  birth  and  ample  \ 

\  estate  sold  houses,  lands,  vineyards,  and  olive-  \ 

\  groves,  to  get  the  means  of  equipment  for  the  ad-  i 

\  venture.  j 

\     5.  The  volunteers  were  summoned  to  the  port  \ 

^  of  San  Lucar,  and  their  array  was  inconceivably  ^ 

^  brilliant.    Some  were  clad  in  shining  steel  armor,  > 

^  and  others  were  richly  decorated  with    silk  upon  \ 

\  silk."    De  Soto  selected  six  hundred,  in  the  bloom  \ 

\  of  youth,  and  many  disappointed  aspirants  were  \ 

N  compelled  to  stay  behind.  ^ 

\     G.  The  fleet  set  forth  as  gayly  as  if  it  were  a  \ 

\  bridal  party.    But  how  melancholy  were  the  for-  \ 

\  tunes  of  most  of  the  adventurers !    They  reached  \ 

\  Florida,  and  landed  at  Sj  iritu  Santo,  in  the  spring  \ 

N  of  1539.  > 

\      7.  The  expedition  was  equipped  with  every  thing  J 

\  they  supposed  might  be  needed  —  arms  of  all  kinds  < 

s  in  use,  chains  for  captives,  and  bloodhounds  for  \ 

^  hunting  the  Indians.    Confident  of  success,  and  ^ 

^  determined  not  to  return  without  it,  they  sent  their  \ 

\  fleets  to  Cuba,  and,  trusting  themselves  to  fortune,  i 

^  plunged  into  the  country.  \ 

\     8.  For  a  whole  year  they  wandered  about,  horse-  \ 

^  men  and  foot  soldiers,  with  twelve  priests  to  perform  > 

^  religious  services.     Sometimes  they  stopped,  and  \ 

\  spent  whole  days  in  gambling ;  sometimes  they  \ 

\  made  war  on  the  Indians.    When  they  advanced,  \ 

\  they  marched  in  solemn  procession,  according  to  n 

^  the  rules  of  the  church ;  and  when  saints'  days  ar-  ^ 

\  rived,  they  were  scrupulous  to  observe  them.    What  < 

^  strange  contradictions  appear  in  the  lives  of  men  !  ^ 

\      o.  What  of  the  volunteers  assembled  at  San  Lucan  ?    Whom  \ 

\  did  De  Soto  select  ?    6.  What  of  the  fleet  ?    Where  did  they  ^ 

\  arrive  in  Florida  1    When  ?    7.  What  of  the  equipments  of  the  \ 

\  adventurers  ?    What  did  they  do  ?    8.  What  did  the  adventurers  * 

\  do  for  a  whole  year  ?  > 


I  1.  Hitherto  the  adventurers  had  found  no  gold,  ^ 
\  and  every  where  they  had  met  with  bands  of  hos-  \ 
^  tile  Indians.  Some  of  these  were  reduced  to  ^ 
^  slavery,  and,  with  chains  around  their  necks,  were  > 


\  made  to  grind  maize  and  carry  baggage.  J 

\  2.  De  Soto  and  his  party,  having  come  back  to  \ 

\  the  sea,  near  Appal achee  Bay,  continued  there  for  \ 

^  some  months.    Most  of  his  men  were  discouraged,  n 

^  Chapter  XL — Questions.  —  1.  What  had  De  Soto  and  his  \ 

\  men  thus  far  met  with  ?    2.  Near  what  bay  did  De  Soto  and  his  \ 

S  party  return  to  the  sea?    Were  any  of  the  men  discouraged?  J 

N  Did  De  Soto  consent?    When  did  they  again  set  out  ?    Where  \ 

^  did  they  go  ?    Who  were  the  first  white  people  to  see  the  Mis-  ^ 

N  sissippi  ?  ^ 
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\  but  the  ambitious  leader  refused  to  return.    In  May,  > 

\  1540,  they  again  set  out,  and,  passing  through  the  \ 

s  territories  of  Georgia  and  ^\labama,  at  last  reached  J 

\  the  Mississippi.    I)e  Soto  and  his  men  v/ere  the  ^ 

^  first  white  people  to  look  upon  that  mighty  river.  ^ 

\      3.  The  whole  region  through  which  they  passed  *^ 

\  seemed  alive  with  bands  of  Indians,  many  of  which  ^ 

\  proved  formidable  enemies.     Some  of  the  battles  ) 

^  that  took  place  were  fierce  and  fatal  on  both  sides,  i 

^  Several  of  the  tribes  had  made  considerable  ad-  I 

\  vances  in  civilization  ;  they  had  fixed  abodes,  and  | 

\  lived  upon  the  products  of  agriculture.  \ 

\     4.  The  adventurers  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  | 

s  travelled  on  its  western  bank  as  far  as  Missouri.  Ai  J 
J  last  they  set  out  to  return.  Worn  out  v/ith  hara 
\  ship,  and  subdued  by  disappointment,  the  gallan* 
I  De  Soto  was  attacked  v,ith  malignant  fever.  11^ 
^  had  few  comforts,  and  tlie  disease  speedily  termi- 
N  nated  in  his  death.  May,  1542. 
>     5.  The  sorrows  and  tears  of  his  soldiers  were 

\  his  only  epitaph.    His  body  v/as  wrapped  in.  a  man-  i 

\  tie,  the  priests  chanted  the  last  sad  requiem  over  \ 

\  it,  and,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  it  was  sunk  in  the  \ 

V  middle  of  the  Mississippi.    This  was  the  first  white  ^ 

?  man  who  found  a  grave  in  that  stream,  which  has  \ 

I  since  been  the  tom.b  of  thousands.  \ 

6.  De  Soto  had  sought  for  gold  and  glory,     but  s 

he  found  nothing  so  remarkable  as  his  burial-place."  v 

His  companions  determined  to  proceed  through  the  ^ 

wilderness  to  Mexico  ;  but,  after  making  the  attempt,  \ 

they  returned  and  built  seven  brigantines  on  the  \ 

Mississippi,  with  which,  in  seventeen  days,  they  \ 

\  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  v 

\      3.  What  of  Indians  in  the  regions  traversed  by  De  Soto  ?  \ 

^  Their  character  and  condition  ?    4,  Did  the  adventurers  cross  the  ^ 

S  Mississippi  7    How  far  north  did  they  go  ?    What  of  De  Soto  ?  \ 

\  His  death?   5.  Burial  of  De  Soto?   6.  His  companions  ?  7.  How  \ 

^  many  lived  to  return  ?    How  long  had  they  been  gone  ?  ^ 


7.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Panuco,  on 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  their  adventures  ceased. 
Three  hundred  and  eleven  wasted  forms  were  all 
that  remained  of  the  gallant  band,  who  had,  four 
years  before,  embarked  in  the  expedition. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FLORIDA,  CONTINUED. 


1.  Although  the  Spanish  arms  had  been  crowned 
with  success  every  where  else,  they  had  been  at- 

Chapter  X[l.  —  Questions.  —  1.  What  of  the  Spanish  arms  ? 
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^  tended  with  nothing  but  misfortunes  in  Florida.    A  ^ 

^  feeble  attempt  was  made  in  1549  to  Christianize  J 

\  the  natives,  by  means  of  missionaries ;  but  these  \ 

\  were  repulsed,  and  all  idea  of  subjugating  the  coun-  \ 

'  try  w^as  for  a  time  abandoned.  n 

2.  In  1562,  a  small  party  of  French  Protestants  ^ 

X  made  a  settlement  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida :  \ 

^  but  it  was  unsuccessfid.    In  1564,  three  ships,  load-  \ 

V  ed  with  emigrants  of  the  same  character,  arrived  ^ 
^  on  the  coast.  These  established  themselves  on  tiie  \ 
\  banks  of  May  River,  now  St.  John's.  ^ 
\  3.  Being  kindly  received  by  the  natives,  the  i 
\  colony  commenced  its  career  under  happy  auspices.  \ 

V  Difficulties  arose,  but  the  prospects  of  the  settle-  % 

>  ments  being  favorable,  they  increased  to  such  an  \ 

V  extent  as  to  contain  nearly  a  thousand  persons.  > 
\  4.  But  evils  of  which  they  little  dreamed  were  \ 
\  brooding  over  them.    The  king  of  Spain,  hating  \ 

V  the  religion  of  the  French  settlers,  and  being  irri-  ^ 
\  tated  at  their  occupation  of  a  territory  which  he  \ 
\  claimed  by  right  of  discovery,  was  pffeparing  for  \ 
\  their  destruction.  s 

V  5.  He  made  an  agreement  with  a  ferocious  and  > 
^  bloody-minded  man,  named  Melendez,  to  proceed  > 
J  to  Florida,  and  conquer  the  country.  More  than  J 
\  twenty-one  hundred  persons,  including  three  hun-  \ 
^  dred  soldiers,  attended  this  individual  in  his  ex-  s 

>  pedition.  \ 
\     6.  In  August,  1565,  Melendez  reached  the  coast, 

V  2.  What  occurred  in  1549  ?  What  of  French  Protestants  in 
S  1562?  What  are  Protestants  /  Ans.  Christians  opposed  to  the 
\  Church  of  Rome,  and  protesting  arrainst  its  assumptions.  What 
\  occurred  in  1564?  Where  did  these  emii^rants  establish  theui- 
N  selves?  Where  does  May  or  St.  John's  River  flow  ?  Ans.  Into 
\  the  Atlantic,  near  the  north  point  of  Florida. 

^  3.  What  of  the  French  colony  established  on  May  River  ' 
\  4.  What  of  the  king  of  Spain  ?  5.  What  arrangement  did  he  make  ? 
^  Who  was  Melendez  ?    How  many  persons  attended  him  ? 

V  6.  W^hen  did  Melendez  reach  the  coast  ?    What  river  did  he 
\  discover  ?    W^hat  of  the  French  vessels  ? 

<> 
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and,  making  inquiries  of  the  Indians,  obtained  in-  \ 
formation  where  the  French  Protestants  were  set-  \ 
tied.  As  he  sailed  along,  he  discovered  a  fine  river,  x 
which  he  named  St.  Augustine.  Sailing  to  the  ^ 
north,  he  saw  some  of  the  French  vessels,  and  pre-  ^ 
pared  tc  attack  them.  \ 

7.  These  escaped;  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  \ 
river  just  named,  and,  September  8,  1565,  laid  the  ^ 
foundation  of  the  town  of  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  ^ 
place^  by  forty  years,  in  the  United  States.  ^ 

8.  The  French  commander,  Ribault,  now  seeing  \ 
the  dangers  in  which  the  colony  was  placed,  deter-  \ 
mined  to  go  in  his  vessels,  and  attack  the  Spaniards  \ 
by  sea.  But,  while  he  was  on  the  coast,  a  terrible  > 
storm  arose,  and  dashed  his  vessels  on  the  rocks.  < 
His  men  were  saved,  but  the  settlement  was  left  in  < 

\  a  defenceless  state.  \ 
\  9.  The  Spaniards,  knowing  this,  proceeded  thith-  ^ 
>  er,  and,  falling  furiously  upon  the  garrison,  made  ^ 
J  themselves  masters  of  the  fort.  A  shocking  scene  \ 
\  of  carnage  followed.  It  is  said  some  of  the  women  | 
\  and  children  were  saved,  but  the  rest  were  massa-  > 


\ 


jcred.     A  few  escaped  to  tell  the  tale ;  but  the  ^ 

whole  number  that  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  ^ 

Spaniards  is  said  to  have  been  about  nine  hundred.  < 

^      10.  ^'^fter  the  carnage  was  completed,"  says  a  \ 

\  celebrated  writer,  "  a  cross  was  raised,  and  the  site  ^ 

^  for  a  church  was  selected,  on  ground  still  smoking  \ 

\  with  the  blood  of  a  peaceful  colony.     So  easily  ^ 

\  does  fanaticism  connect  acts  of  savage  ferocity  with  \ 

\  the  rites  of  a  merciful  religion."  \ 

\      11.  This  bloody  deed  was  partially  avenged  by  a  ;j 

>     7.  Did  the  French  vessels  escape  ?    What  of  St.  Augustine  ?  ^ 

V  8.  Of  Ribault?  The  French  fleet  ?  9.  What  did  the  Spaniards  do,  \ 

J  when  they  knew  the  defenceless  state  of  the  French  colony  ?  > 

\  What  followed  ?    How  many  persons  are  said  to  have  been  mas-  \ 

J  sacred?     10.  What  does  a  celebrated  writer  say?     11.  What  ^ 

^  revenge  was  taken  ft  r  this  carnage  ?   What  did  Florida  become  ?  J 


Frenchman,  who  came,  in  1568,  with  three  ships, 
and  took  a  few  Spaniards  as  prisoners,  whom  he  hung 
on  the  trees,  and  departed.  This  act  was  disowned 
by  France,  and  Florida  became  the  undisputed 
possession  of  Spain 

12.  From  this  point,  there  is  little  of  particular 
interest  in  the  history  of  Florida,  that  need  be  nar- 
rated here.  The  power  of  Spain  had  become 
established  in  this  quarter,  and  under  its  protection, 
St.  Augustine,  Pensacola,  and  St.  Mark's,  became 
considerable  towns.  Other  settlements  were  also 
made,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries,  Florida  slowly 
advanced  in  population. 

13.  In  1763,  it  was  ceded  to  the  British;  but 
twenty  years  after,  it  was  restored.  In  1821,  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  United  States,  by  treaty 
with  Spain.  Its  history  since  that  time  will  be 
given  in  our  account  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  XITI. 


MEXICO. 

1.  We  now  enter  upon  a  very  remarkable  portion 
of  American  history.  It  begins  with  Fernando 
Cortez,  born  in  1485,  at  Medellin,  in  Spain.  He 
was  put  to  the  study  of  law;  but,  being  of  a  turbu- 
lent disposition,  he  was  permitted  to  join  his  kins- 
man Ovando,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Hispaniola. 

2.  He  arrived  here  in  1504,  and,  a  few  years 


12..  What  of  the  power  of  Spain  in  America  ?  What  of  settle- 
ments in  Florida?  13.  What  of  the  cession  of  Florida  to  Great 
Britain  ?    When  was  Florida  ceded  to  the  United  States  ? 

Chapter  XIII.  —  Questions.  —  1.  When  and  where  was  Cor- 
tez born  ?    Why  did  he  go  to  Hispaniola  ? 


after,  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against  the 
Indians  of  Cuba.  In  1518,  he  was  selected  by  Ve- 
lasquez, governor  of  Cuba,  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition against  Mexico,  which  had  just  been  dis- 
covered. 

3.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1518,  he  set  sail 
for  this  purpose,  with  ten  vessels,  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,  eighteen  horsemen,  and  six  hundred  infan- 
try.   Of  the  latter,  thirteen  only  had  muskets ;  the 


2.  How  did  he  distinguish  himself?    What  occurred  in  1518  ? 

Questions  on  the  Map  of  Mexico.  —  How  is  Mexico  now  bound- 
ed on  the  north  ?  On  the  east  ?  On  the  south  ?  On  the  west  ?  In 
which  direction  is  the  city  of  Mexico  from  Washington  1  From 
Cuba? 

Where  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  In  what  direction  is  Vera 
Cruz,  from  Cuba  ?  From  the  city  of  Mexico  ?  In  going  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  what  direction  do  you  go  ? 
Where  are  the  Cordilleras  Mountains  ? 

3.  When  did  Cortez  set  sail  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico  ? 
What  was  his  force  ?    How  were  they  armed  ? 
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rest  were  armed  with  crossbows.  Such  was  the 
insignificant  force  destined  to  overturn  a  kingdom 
of  eight  millions  of  people  ! 

4.  Before  we  proceed,  let  us  glance  at  the  con- 
dition of  Mexico  at  this  period.  Situated  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east  and  the  Pacific  on 
the  west,  it  embraced  nearly  the  same  territories  as 
modern  Mexico.  Running  from  south  to  north, 
was  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  named  Cordilleras, 
many  of  whose  tops,  though  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  sent  forth  terrific  streams  of  volcanic  fire. 

5.  The  climate,  in  the  low  lands  along  the  coast, 
was  that  of  perpetual  summer ;  in  the  high  table 
lands  of  the  interior,  it  was  an  unchanging  spring. 
Every  where  the  rich  fruits  and  gorgeous  vegetation 
of  the  tropics  abounded ;  and  the  precious  metals, 


4.  How  is  Mexico  situated  ?  What  did  the  territory  of  Mexi-  \ 
CO  embrace  in  the  time  of  Cortez  ?    What  of  mountains  1  \ 

5.  Climate  in  the  low  countries  of  Mexico  ?  In  the  higher  * 
table  lands  ?    What  of  the  products  1    Minerals  ?  > 
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mingled  with  precious  stones,  glittered  in  the  rocks  ^ 
of  the  mountains,  and  amid  the  sands  of  the  rivers.  ^ 

6.  In  this  favored  region  there  was  now  a  teem-  \ 
mg  population,  amounting,  it  is  sup|>osed,  to  eight  \ 
millions.  Tradition  told  of  a  cultivated  people,  n 
^.alled  Toltecs,  who  had  inhabited  the  country  many  \ 
centuries  before,  and  who  had  been  driven  out  ^ 
by  the  existing  race,  leaving  behind  many  traces  % 
of  their  civilization,   in  the  ruins  of  cities  and  s 

^  monuments.  ^ 

7.  The  inhabitants  that  now  occupied  the  coun-  \ 
\  try  were  of  an  ancient  stock,  eddied  Aztecs.    Their  ^ 

ancestors  were  savages ;  but,  having  conquered  the  \ 
'   Toltecs,  they  partially  adopted  their  arts,  and,  by  s 
degrees,  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  civiliza-  \ 
tion.  ^ 

8.  The  predominant  power,  at  the  time  Cortez  s 
arrived  on  the  coast,  was  that  of  the  Mexicans,  of  s 
whom  Montezuma  was  king.  His  capital  was  TV^  ^ 
nochtitlan,  a  city  built  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  on  \ 
tfi e  ske  of  tBe  p resell t  city  of  Mexico.  % 

9.  His  territory  was  originally  confined  to  a  nar-  ^ 
row  valley  around  the  capital,  called  Anahuac ;  but  n 
it  had  been  enlarged  by  policy  and  conquest,  and  ^ 
now  extended  from  the  gulf  to  the  Pacific.    It  em-  \ 

N  braced  a  number  of  distinct  tribes  or  states,  some  \ 

\  of  them  possessing  the  character  of  republics.  v 

>  10.  Several  of  these,  though  submitting  to  the  \ 

\  authority  of  the  Mexican  king,  still  hated  his  gov-  \ 

\  ernment,  and  were  therefore  easily  induced  to  join  \ 

\  Cortez  in  his  expedition  agains-t  that  monarch.  \ 

V  ^ 

^  6.  Population  of  Mexico  in  the  time  of  Cortez?    What  of  the  \ 

\  Toltecs  ?    7.  Of*  what  race  v/ere  the  Mexicans  in  the  time  of  Cor-  \ 

\  tez  !    What  of  their  progress  in  civilization  ?    8.  What  wa?  the  \ 

N  leading  power  in  Mexico  ?    Capital  of  ancient  Mexico  ?   9.  Torri-  \ 

V  tory  of  Montezuma?  What  of  the  tribes  included  in  the  eirtpire  \ 
\  of  Mexico?  \ 
\  10.  Why  did  some  of  them  join  Cortez  ?  \ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MEXICO  CORTEZ   AT  VERA  CRUZ. 


1.  Such  was  the  empire  of  Mexico,  when  it  was 
discovered  in  1518  by  the  Spanish  navigator  Gri- 
jalva.  That  individual  knew  little  of  its  real  char- 
acter ;  all  he  could  tell  was,  that  it  was  populous,  in 
some  degree  civilized,  and  rich  in  the  precious 
metals. 


^  Chapter  XIV. —  Questions.  —  1.  Who  discovered  Mexico? 
^  When?    What  information  did  Grijalva  give  ? 
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^     2.  Upon  this  slender  stock  of  knowledge,  the  | 

\  daring  Cortez  proceeded  in  his  enterprise,  and  first  ^ 

\  reached  the  coast  of  Yucatan.    Here  he  delivered  > 

^  some  Spanish  prisoners  from  captivity,  and  among  ^ 

\  them  Jerome  de  Auguilar,  vi^ho,  daring  his  impris-  \ 

^  onment,  had  learned  the  Indian  language,  and  ^ 

\  therefore  became  an  interpreter.  \ 

\     3.  Cortez  now  sailed  northward  to  Tabasco,  a  ^ 

i  considerable  town  on  the  river  of  that  name.    Be-  \ 

^  ing  attacked  by  the  natives,  he  retaliated,  took  the  \ 

\  city  after  great  slaughter,  and  received  from  the  ^ 

^  cazique,  pr  governor,  a  present  of  gold,  provisions,  i 

^  and  twenty  female  slaves.    Among  the  latter  was  < 

\  one  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  con-  \ 

^  quest  of  Mexico.  \ 

\     4.  Cortez  now  proceeded  still  fartjier  north,  to  j 

\  the  place  where  the  present  city  of  Vera  Cruz  J 

\  stands.    Here,  as  he  entered  the  harbor,  a  large  \ 

s  canoe,  full  of  people,  came  to  meet  him  in  a  friendly  \ 

^  manner.    Among  them  were  two  persons  of  dis-  ^ 
I  tinction,  who  made  signs  as  if  desiring  a  conference. 
\  They  came  on  board  the  ship  of  the  Spanish  leader, 
\  and  Auguilar  was  brought  forward  to  interpret  what 
s  they  had  to  communicate. 

\     5.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  disappointment  and  ^ 

X  vexation  of  Cortez  when  he  found  that  Auguilar  did  \ 
s  not  understand  a  word  they  uttered,  for  they  spoke 
s  a  different  language  from  that  of  Yucatan,  which 
^  he  had  learned. 


6  So  great  were  the  difficulties  that  now  stared 

2.  What  knowledge  of  Mexico  had  Cortez  -  /hen  he  set  out  to 
conquer  it  ?  At  what  place  did  he  first  land  /  l^at  did  he  do 
at  Yucatan? 

3.  Which  way  is  Tabasco  from  Yucatan  ?  What  did  Cortez 
do  at  Tabasco  ?    What  of  slaves  ? 

4.  What  way  is  Vera  Cruz  from  Tabasco  ?  How  was  Cortez 
received  at  Vera  Cruz  ?     What  of  Auguilar  ? 

6.  What  of  the  difficulties  which  now  existed  in  respect  to  the 
plans  of  Cortez  ? 
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^  Cortez  in  the  face,  in  attempting  to  penetrate  a  n 
^  country  with  the  people  of  which  he  had  no  means  ^ 
\  of  conversing,  that  he  was  deliberating  in  his  own  \ 
\  mind  whether  he  must  not  return,  when  his  em-  \ 
}  barrassment  was  relieved  from  a  most  unexpected  s 
i  quarter.  ^ 
X  7.  Among  the  twenty  female  slaves  before  men-  \ 
\  tioned,  there  was  one  of  great  beauty,  and,  as  it  s 
\  afterwards  appeared,  of  high  birth  and  much  intel-  \ 
\  ligence.  She  is  known  in  history  by  the  Spanish  s 
\  nume  of  Donna  3Iarina.  Perceiving  the  embarrass-  \ 
\  mentof  the  Spanish  commander,  she  came  forward,  \ 
\  and  Ox^red  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  strange  \ 
N  people  who  had  come  on  board  his  ship.  This  she  ^ 
^  was  permitted  to  do,  and  showed  that  she  was  fully  ^ 
^  competent  to  the  task.  \ 
\  8.  Cortez,  as  it  may  be  easily  believed,  was  ^ 
\  overjoyed  at  this  event ;  and  we  need  not  be  sur-  s 
^  prised  that  he  affected  to  regard  it  as  an  interpo-  \ 
\  sition  of  Heaven  in  his  favor,  and  an  omen  of  success  ^ 
\  in  his  enterprise.  -  ^ 

!      ~  \ 

\  CHAPTER  XV.  \ 

\       DONNA  MARINA         PROCEEDINGS   OF    CORTEZ.  \ 

\  ^ 

\  1.  The  story  of  Donna  Marina  is  so  interesting  \ 
\  that  we  must  briefly  relate  it.  She  was  born  in  ^ 
^  Painalla,  a  province  of  Mexico,  her  father  being  \ 
\  lord  of  several  domains.  He  died  while  his  daugh-  ^ 
\  ter  was  young;    and  her  mother,  having  again  \ 

\   } 

\  7.  How  was  Cortez  delivered  from  his  difficulties  ?    8.  How  \ 

\  did  Cortez  act  on  discovering  that  Donna  Marina  could  be  an  in- 

\  terpreter  ?  \ 

\  Chapter  XV. —  Questions.  —  1.  Where  was  Donna  Marina  ^ 

\  born  ?   What  of  her  father  ?   What  did  her  mother  do  ?  \ 
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^  married,  entered  into  a  plot  to  get  rid  of  her,  so  ^ 
^  that  the  estate  might  go  id  her  son  by  the  second  \ 
s  marriage.  \ 
\  2.  Accordingly,  a  report  was  set  on  foot  that  ^ 
s  the  little  girl  was  dead,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  \ 
^  was  sold  as  a  slave,  and  secretly  carried  away.  As  ^ 
\  she  grew  up,  she  became  distinguished  for  her  \ 
s  beauty,  quickness  of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  vari-  % 
\  ous  languages,  which  she  had  acquired  in  being  \ 
^  taken  from  one  province  to  another,  while  in  a  state  ^ 
\  of  slavery.  \ 

3.  She,  with  her  companions,  had  been  baptized  ^ 
as  a  Christian,  when  received  by  Cortez  from  the  \ 
cazique  of  Tabasco.  To  this  faith  she  steadily  ad-  \ 
hered,  and,  accompanying  Cortez  in  his  expedition,  \ 
she  rendered  him  the  most  important  services.  \ 

4.  Not  only  was  she  familiar  with  the  Mexican  \ 
language,  but  she  was  very  sagacious,  and  in  his  \ 

^  various  negotiations  with  the  ciiiefs  of  the  empire,  ^ 
\  she  exercised  great  influence  in  bringing  them  into  \ 
\  the  views  of  the  Spanish  commander.  It  has  been  i 
^  even  doubted  whether  he  had  not  failed  in  his  en-  ^ 
V  terprise  but  for  the  aid  of  this  extraordinary  woman.  \ 
^  5.  Cortez  learned  from  his  Indian  visitors  of  :^ 
^  Vera  Cruz,  that  they  belonged  to  a  province  of  a  \ 
s  great  empire,  whose  king  was  named  Montezuma ;  \ 
\  that  he  resided  at  the  capital,  Tenochtitlan,  lymg  s 
>  two  hundred  miles  in  a  westerly  direction;  and  that  n 


^  they  had  come  to  inquire  of  the  strangers  who  they  \ 

\  were,  and  what  they  wanted. 

^  6.  Cortez  replied  that  he  had  come  on  a  friendly 

^  2.  Vv^hat  report  was  circulated  in  respect  to  Donna  Marina? 

J  How  was  she  disposed  of?    What  of  her  when  she  grew  -^p  ? 

<  3.  What  of  Donna  Marina  in  respect  to  religion  ?    4.  What  of  ^ 

^  Donna  Marina  in  respect  to  languages  ?    How  did  f^he  aid  Cortez  ?  ^ 

\  5.  What  did  Cortez  learn  of  his  Indian  visitors  at  V'era  Cruz  ?  \ 

\  6.  What  reply  did  Cort^«  make  to  the  cjrisfs  of  Vera  Cruz  ?  ^ 

\  What  of  the  landing  of  Cortez  ?    How  wa?  \e  assisted  by  the  ^ 
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^  visit,  and  desired  to  see  the  governor  of  the  prov-  ^ 
\  ince.  The  Indians  now  went  away,  and  the  next  ^ 
\  morning  Cortez  landed  with  his  troops  and  mii-  \ 
\  nitions  of  war.  Not  suspecting  their  intentions,  v 
s  the  kind-hearted  natives  assisted  the  Spaniards  in  \ 
^  erecting  a  fort  and  barracks,  carrying  earth  and  \ 
\  dragging  stones  for  them  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  ^ 
\  7.  Once  on  shore,  Cortez  informed  the  governor  s 
^  that  he  must  go  to  the  capital,  as  he  was  the  bearer  s 
^  of  a  high  commission  from  his  king  in  the  east,  to  ^ 
\  the  great  Montezuma.  The  governor  replied  that  ^ 
\  he  would  send  an  express  to  Tenochtitlan,  to  learn  % 
i  the  sovereign's  pleasure.  In  the  mean  time,  he  \ 
^  ordered  presents  to  be  given  to  the  strangers,  which  \ 
^  were  so  splendid  as  greatly  to  excite  the  greedy  ^ 
^  Cortez  to  persevere  in  his  scheme  of  robbing  the  ^ 
\  country.  v 
\  8.  To  us  it  seems  truly  shocking,  that,  while  \ 
s  these  simple-hearted  people  received  Cortez  with  s 
\  hospitality,  contributed  to  his  wants,  and  even  \ 
\  showered  upon  him  rich  presents,  he  should  be  ^ 
\  meditating  toward  them  and  their  country  a  scheme  \ 
\  of  butchery,  plunder,  and  conquest.  Yet  so  it  was  ;  \ 
^  and  it  is  probable  that  Cortez,  trained  in  the  cor-  ^ 
\  rupt  notions  of  the  age,  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  ^ 
\  atrocity  of  his  conduct.  s 
\  9.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  state  of  society  at  that  \ 
^  time,  that  it  was  deemed  right  for  Christian  nations  ^ 
^  to  conquer  heathen  people,  and  compel  them,  on  \ 
\  pain  of  death,  to  embrace  the    true  religion."   Cor-  ^ 


tez  was  therefore  attended  by  a  retinue  of  priests, 

to  baptize  and  Christianize  those  whom  he  might  \ 
 .  \ 

natives  ?   7.  What  did  Cortez  now  say  to  the  governor  of  Vera  S 

Cruz?    What  did  the  governor  reply?    What  of  presents  to  \ 

Cortez  ?    What  was  the  effect  of  these  presents  ?  > 

8.  What  seems  shocking  to  us  ?    What  is  probable  in  respect  \ 

to  Cortez  ?    9.  What  was  then  deemed  right  for  Christian  na-  ^ 

tions  ?    By  what  was  Cortez  attended  ?  \ 
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>  subdue.  These  probably  thought  that  religion  \ 
i  flourished  in  proportion  as  the  Spanish  power  was  \ 

<  triumphant.  \ 
J      10.  Cortez  himself,  bloody  and  cruel  as  was  his  s 

conduct,  seems  also  to  have  had  something  of  fa-  ^ 

natical  zeal  in  his  bosom,  and  doubtless,  next  to  \ 

the  desire  of  acquiring  gold  and  glory  for  himself  \ 
and  his  king,  had  a  wish  to  have  the  Indians  saved 
from  future  perdition,  or  at  least  brought  within  the 

>  pale  of  the  church. 

J      11.  One  thmg  is  certain:  he  had  nothing  in  his 

\  heart  which  restrained  him,  for  a  moment,  from  , 

\  using   any   means  —  falsehood,   artifice,  fire,  or  ^ 

>  sword  —  whichever  seemed  best  calculated  to  aid  > 
J  his  design  of  conquering  Mexico,  and  plundering  i 

it  of  its  wealth.    Whatever  might  have  been  his  i 

religious  notions,  therefore,  his  utter  destitution  of  \ 

morality  shows  that  true  Christianity  had  never  ^ 

\  penetrated  his  soul.  | 

I  CHAPTER  XVI.  \ 

\        MEXICO  CORTEZ  MARCHES  TOWARD  THE  I 

\  CAPITAL.  I 

<  1.  While  Cortez  was  conversing  with  the  gov-  \ 
\  ernor  of  the  province,  at  Vera  Cruz,  he  noticed  \ 
s  that  native  artists  were  present,  who  were  busy  in  s 
\  drawing  pictures,  on  cotton  cloth,  of  the  Spaniards,  \ 
i  their  ships,  arms,  &c.    These  were  to  be  sent  to 

\  Montezuma,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  an  idea 
^  of  the  wonderful  beings  who  had  come  to  the  coast. 
J  They  were  to  answer  the  purpose  of  writing,  with 
\  which  the  Mexicans  were  unacquainted. 

\      10.  What  of  Cortez  in  respect  to  religion  ?    11.  What  was  he 
^  not  restrained  from  doing  1 

\     Chapter  XVI. —  Quesiioris.  —  1.  What  of  native  Mexican 
^^Ttists  ?  ^ 
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J  2.  In  order  to  make  the  intelligence,  thus  to  be  \ 
X  conveyed  to  the  monarch,  more  striking,  Cortez  ^ 
^  ordered  his  horsemen  to  be  equipped,  his  trumpets  \ 
\  to  sound,  and  his  cannon  to  be  discharged.    The  \ 

>  Indians  had  never  seen  a  horse,  a  trumpet,  or  can-  v 
J  non ;  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  their  wonder  ^ 
<  knew  no  bounds.  When  they  saw  the  havoc  made  ^ 
\  among  the  trees  by  the  cannon-shot,  many  of  them  ^ 
\  fled  in  terror,  as  if  from  the  power  of  gods.  \ 

3.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  despatches  ^ 
sent  to  Montezuma  were  filled  with  marvels.  They  \ 
were  borne  to  the  capital  by  swift-footed  couriers,  \ 
stationed  in  relays  along  the  road,  and  speedily  \ 

>  reached  the  monarch.  An  answer  was  ^oon  re-  ^ 
\  turned.  Rich  presents,  consisting  of  costly  cotton  \ 
\  stuffs,  beautiful  pictures  made  of  feathers,  gold  and  ^ 
J  silver  images  of  the  sun  and  moon,  finely  wrought  % 
\  bracelets,  and  other  things  of  value,  were  sent  to  ^ 

>  Cortez  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  commanded  ^ 
J  to  leave  the  country.  ^ 
^  4.  Nothing,  however,  was  further  from  the  mind  i 
s  of  the  invader.  When  he  announced  his  purpose  of  ^ 
^  marching  to  the  capital,  the  Mexican  envoys  de-  ^ 
J  parted  in  surprise  and  anger,  and  the  awe-struck  ^ 
\  people  left  the  Spanish  camp,  and  would  return  no  v 
^  more.    At  the  same  time,  Velasquez,  the  governor  \ 

of  Cuba,  had  ordered  Cortez  to  return,  and  many  of  \ 
his  soldiers,  finding  that  he  did  not  intend  to  obey  \ 
his  superior,  were  ripe  for  mutiny.  ^ 
5.  In  this  perilous  state  of  things,  the  adventurer  ^ 

2.  How  did  Cortez  contrive  to  render  the  intelligence  to  be  ^ 

conveyed  to  Montezuma  to  be  as  startling  as  possible  ?    What  \ 

effect  did  the  cannon,  &c.,  have  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  ?  ^ 

3.  How  were  the  despatches  s^nt  to  Montezuma  ?   What  return  > 

was  made  by  Montezuma  ?  \ 

4.  Did  Cortez  comply  with  the  command  of  Montezuma  to  quit  ^ 
his  country  ?  What  of  the  people  when  Cortez  announced  hia  \ 
intention  of  proceeding  to  the  capital  ?  What  of  Velasquez,  ^ 
governor  of  Cuba  ?    5.  What  did  Cortez  do  in  this  state  of  things  ?  ^ 
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acted  with  desperate  resolution.  He  received  em-  ^ 
bassies  from  the  states  of  Zempoalla  and  Chiahu-  > 
itztia,  tributaries  of  Montezuma,  and,  promising  to  s 
deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  their  master,  en-  \ 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  them.  At  the  same  ^ 
time,  he  overawed  the  malcontents  of  his  army,  and,  ^ 
to  unite  all  by  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence,  he  ^ 
caused  his  vessels  to  be  destroyed,  leaving  to  his  \ 
men  no  alternative  but  success  or  the  grave.  ^ 
6.  Having  taken  these  decisive  measures,  Cortez  ^ 
set  out  on  his  march  toward  the  capital.  This,  as  ^ 
we  have  said,  was  situated  about  two  hundred  miles  \ 
in  a  westerly  direction.  The  route  led,  for  some  \ 
^  miles,  over  a  flat  country ;  but  it  soon  wound  over  \ 
^  mountains,  and  gra(]nal]j  ascended  to  the  height  > 
^  of  eight  thousand  feet,  to  guln  the  level  of  the  city,  i 
^  7.  In  setting  out  from  Vera  Cruz,  Cortez  left  a  \ 
small  force  in  the  fort  he  had  built,  and  proceeded  \ 
with  four  hundred  infantry  and  fifteen  horsemen  ;  > 
being  attended,  however,  by  about  two  thousand  \ 
Zempoallans,  partly  as  soldiers  and  partly  as  car-  \ 
,  riers  of  baggage.  j 
^  8.  In  the  route  lay  the  republic  of  Tlascala,  ? 
\  about  seventy-five  miles  east  of  the  capital.  It  was  5 
i  in  an  elevated  and  rugged  district,  and  the  people,  \ 
\  nerved  by  a  bracing  atmosphere  and  hardy  pursuits,  % 
^  possessed  a  vigor  of  character  and  jealous  love  of  n 
\  liberty  unknown  to  the  voluptuous  Mexicans  of  ^ 
the  vale  that  encircled  Tenochtitlan.  J 
9.  Their  chief  city,  Tlascala,  was  populous,  but  < 
the  streets  were  narrow,  and  most  of  the  houses  of  ^ 
clay.  These  had  no  windows,  and  mattresses  hung  ^ 
at  the  entrances  for  doors.    These  were  fringed  \ 

6.  Did  Cortez  set  out  for  the  capital  ?    Its  name  ?    Situation  ?  ^ 

The  route  to  Tenochtitlan  ?    7.  What  force  did  Cortez  leave  at  N 

.  Vera  Cruz  ?    What  force  did  he  take  with  him  ?  \ 

J     8.  What  of  Tlascala?  The  people?  9.  Chief  city  of  Tlascala  ?  ^ 

S  Houses,  &c.  ?  ^ 
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^  with  bells,  which  made  a  tinkling  sound,  to  an-  ^ 

^  nounce  the  approach  of  a  visitor.  \ 

s  10.  When  Cortez  came  near,  a  fierce  debate  \ 

\  arose  among  the  chiefs,  whether  to  receive  him  \ 

^  with  peace  or  war.    The  latter  was  resolved  upon,  s 

\  and  three  terrific  battles  followed,  in  all  of  which  \ 

\  the  Tlascalans  were  defeated.    Finding  they  could  \ 

I  not  effectually  resist,  they  made  peace  with  the  s 

^  conqueror,  and  sent  six  thousand  troops  to  aid  him  s 

^  in  his  enterprise.  > 


CHAPTER  XVII.  \ 

I        MEXICO  CORTEZ   REACHES  THE    CAPITAL.  | 

\  1.  CoRTEZ  now  directed  his  course  toward  Cho-  > 
lula,  sixty  miles  south-east  of  the  capital.  This  was  i 
the  holy  city,  the  Jerusalem  or  Mecca,  of  the  In-  \ 
dians.  It  had  a  mighty  pyramid,  used  as  a  temple,  \ 
the  stupendous  remains  of  which  are  still  visible,  ^ 
and  prove  it  to  have  been  the  largest  religious  struc-  \ 
ture  on  the  globe. 

2.  The  city  had  two  hundred  thousand  people, 
and  was  the  resort  of  pious  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Here  was  the  shrine  of  duelzal- 
coatl,  the  mysterious  founder  of  their  religion;  and, 
\  day  and  niglit,  a  vast  retinue  .of  priests  attended 
\  the  awful  rites  of  his  worship.  i 
N  3.  Montezuma  now  sent  word  to  Cortez,  that  he  \ 
\  was  willing  to  receive  him  into  his  capital,  but  at  \ 
^  the  same  time  plotted  his  destruction.    Agreeably  | 

\  10.  What  did  the  chiefs  of  TJascaia  do?    What  took  place  | 

>  after  three  battles  ?  > 

<  Chapter  XVII.  —  Questions.  —  1.  What  of  Cholula  ?  2.  Pop-  < 

^  ulation  of  Cholula?     What  shrine  v;as  here?     3.  What  did  \ 

^  Montezuma  do  ?  ^ 
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to  his  directions,  the  Spaniards  were  received,  with 
an  appearance  of  friendship,  into  Cholula;  but  it 
was  intended  to  fall  upon  them  and  destroy  them. 
Warned  of  the  impending  danger,  Cortez  took  a 
fearful  revenge. 

4.  He  arrested  some  of  the  chief  priests,  and  ex- 
torted a  confession  of  the  meditated  assault.  He 
seized  the  magistrates,  and  then  let  loose  his  sol- 
diers and  his  allies  upon  the  devoted  city.  The 
streets  were  a  horrid  spectacle  of  blood  and  carnage ; 


Cortez  looking  at  the  City  of  Mexico. 


4.  What  revenge  dia  Cortez  take  for  the  intended  massacre  \ 
of  his  army  ?  \ 
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\  the  air  rung  with  mad  shouts  of  revelry  and  shrieks  n 

^  of  despair.    Six  thousand  Cholulans  were  slaugh-  > 

V  tered  like  unresisting  sheep,  not  a  Spaniard  having  \ 
i  fallen!  \ 
S     5.  Cortez  now  advanced  toward  the  capital,  and,  s 

>  as  men  are  apt  to  rally  around  the  successful,  he  \ 
i  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  by  many  of  the  subject  ^ 
S,  tribes.  As  he  approached  Tenochtitlan,  he  came  i 
\  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  called  Aliualco.  and  \ 

V  looking  down  into  the  splendid  valley  that  lay  be-  \ 
^  fore  him,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  capital,  situated  in  > 

V  the  midst  of  a  lake.  What  admiration  must  have  \ 
\  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards,  when  their  eyes  \ 
\  first  beheld  that  wonderful  city  !  \ 
\  G.  As  Cortez  advanced,  his  heart  seems  to  have  > 
J  grown  more  bold  and  resolute,  while  that  of  Mon-  \ 
\  tezuma  was  torn  with  contending  fear  and  resent-  ^ 
\  ment.  His  mind  was  paralyzed  by  a  superstitious  \ 
S  awe,  derived  from  a  current  prophecy  that  a  prince  \ 

>  from  the  east  was,  about  this  time,  to  come,  guided  ^ 
\  by  Heaven,  and  assume  dominion  over  his  empire.  \ 
\  Yielding  to  this  impression,  and  taking  counsel  of  < 
^  his  fears,  he  now  sent  messages  to  Cortez,  giving^ 
^  him  leave  to  enter  his  capital.  ^ 

>  7.  The  avenue  by  which  Cortez  entered  Te-  > 

V  nochtitlan,  or  city  of  Mexico,  as  we  shall  hereafter  | 
^  call  it,  was  by  a  long  causew^ay  leading  across  the  ^ 

V  lake.  As  the  Spaniards  marched  ai^ng  on  this,  \ 
\  they  saw  the  glittering  retinue  of  the  emperor,  ap-  \ 
\  proaching  from  the  great  street  of  the  city.  ^ 

\  :  \ 

S  b.  What  did  Cortez  now  do  ?    How  was  he  received  by  the 

\  people  ?    What  did  Cortez  see  from  the  top  of  Mount  Ahu- 

\  aico? 

V  6.  What  of  Cortez  as  he  drew  near  the  great  city  ?  What  of 
^  Montezuma  ?  How  was  his  mind  paralyzed  ?  What  did  Monte- 
\  zuma  do  1 

\  7.  How  was  the  city  of  Mexico  approached  1    What  did  the 

\  Spaniards  see  as  they  crossed  the  causeway  1 
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First  came  one  thousand  persons  of  high  ^ 
J  rank,  clothed  in  fine  mantles,  and  adorned  with  I 
\  costly  plumes.  These  saluted  Cortez,  and  an-  \ 
^  nounced  the  approach  of  the  emperor.  Amidst  a  \ 
^  crowd  of  Indian  nobles,  preceded  by  their  officers  > 
\  of  state,  bearing  golden  wands,  was  seen  the  royal  > 
\  palanquin,  blazing  with  burnished  gold.  < 
\  9.  This  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  nobles,  \ 
^  and  over  it  was  a  gaudy  canopy  of  feather-work,  v 
powdered  with  jewels,  and  fringed  with  silver.  \ 
The  bearers  were  barefooted,  and  walked  with  a  \ 
measured  pace,  their  eyes  cast  down  to  earth.  The  \ 
ground  was  strewn  with  cotton  cloth  to  receive  the  \ 
feet  of  the  emperor,  too  holy  to  be  soiled  by  contact  s 
with  the  earth.  ^ 

10.  As  he  drew  near,  Cortez,  who  was  on  horse-  x 
back,  dismounted.  Montezuma  likewise  alighted,  ^ 
and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  attendant,  proceeded  ^ 
at  a  slow  pace.  n 

11.  For  the  first  time  the  invader  and  the  mon-  \ 
arch  stood  face  to  face.  They  made  their  salu-  i 
tations,  Cortez  after  the  European  fashion,  and  \ 
Montezuma  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand  ^ 
and  kissing  it.  The  scene  was  witnessed  with  awe  > 
by  the  Mexicans  around,  who  looked  upon  the  \ 
Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  race,  and  applied  \ 
to  them  the  title  of  teules^  or  gods.  \ 

12.  The  interview  being  ended,  Cortez  was  con-  \ 
ducted  to  his  quarters,  forming  a  part  of  the  em-  y 
peror's  palace,  and  the  Indian  king  left  him,  saying,  \ 

You  are  now  with  your  brothers,  in  your  own  \ 
house;  refresh  yourself  and  be  happy  till  I  re-  \ 
^  turn.''  \ 

\  8.  Describe  the  approach  of  Montezuma.  9.  How  was  Monte-  % 
^  zuma  carried  ?  How  was  he  dressed?  10,11,12.  How  did  the  \ 
\  people  behave  in  respect  to  their  emperor  ?  What  of  the  meet-  \ 
\  mg  Detween  Cortez  and  Montezuma  ?  How  were  Cortez  and  his  * 
^JLroops  lodged  ?    What  did  Montezuma  say  ?  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

MEXICO,  CONTINUED. 


1.  The  rapidity  of  the  proceedings  of  Cortez 
may  well  excite  astonishment.  On  the  18th  of  No- 
vember, 1518,  he  had  sailed  from  Cuba,  and  on  the 
same  day,  the  next  year,  he  entered  the  city  of 
Mexico.    He  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  20th  of 


S      Chapter  XVIil.  —  Questions.  —  1.  When  did  Cortez  sail  from 
^  Cuba?    When  did  he  enter  Mexico?    When  did  he  arrive  nt 
Vera  Cruz?    W^hen  did  he  leave  Vera  Cruz  for  the  capital '/ 
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\  April,  and  set  out  on  his  march  for  the  capital  on  ^ 

>  the  16th  of  August.  \ 
\     2.  The  situation  of  Cortez  and  his  four  hundred  \ 

V  companions,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  seems  less  like  % 
^  a  reality  than  an  incident  in  the  wild  fictions  of  a  s 

V  dream.  Received  as  divinities  come  to  fulfil  t^e  \ 
\  decrees  of  Heaven,  they  were  objects  of  a  profound  \ 
X  and  awful  regard.  Montezuma  visited  them  in  the  \ 
^  evening,  bringing  rich  presents  to  the  leader  nnd  \ 
\  his  men.    He  assured  them  of  his  good-will,  ac-  s 

>  knowledged  therr^  as  his  superiors,  and  declared  his  \ 
J  willingness  to  comply  wil;h  their  wishes.  \ 
\  3.  Cortez  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  \ 
\  king,  but  constantly  sought  to  gain  an  ascendency  ^ 
S  over  his  mind.  Ptlontezuma  gave  the  Spaniard  a  ^ 
\  public  audience,  and  then  spent  three  days  in  \ 
\  showing  him  the  city.  It  was  situated  in  the  midst  \ 
s  of  a  plain,  two  hundred  miles  in  circuit,  and  sur-  \ 
\  rounded  by  mountains,  some  of  which  are  always  ^ 
^  covered  with  snow.  The  rivers,  descending  into  ^ 
\  the  valley,  collected  into  several  lakes.  > 
\  4.  The  largest  of  these  is  Tezcuco,  situated  \ 
\  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  valley.  This  contains  \ 
^  seventy-seven  square  miles,  and  at  the  time  of  which  s 

>  we  speak,  was  probably  considerably  larger.  The 
\  city  was  built  on  some  small  islands  toward  the 

V  western  side  of  the  lake,  but  was  surrounded  by 
\  water.  Modern  Mexico  occupies  the  same  site, 
^  but,  owing  to  the  shrinking  of  the  lake,  it  is  now  on 

>  dry  land,  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  water.  \ 

>  ,  s 

\  2.  What  does  the  situation  of  Cortez  and  his  companions,  in  ^ 

S  Mexico,  seem  like  ?    How  were  they  received  and  regarded  ?  \ 

\  How  did  Montezuma  treat  them  ?  \ 

S  3.  How  did  Cortez  treat  Montezuma  ?    How  did  he  try  to  gain  S 

\  an  ascendency  over  Montezuma  ?    Describe  the  situation  of  the  \ 

\  city.    Extent  of  the  valley  around  Mexico.     4.  In  what  lake  > 

\  was  Mexico  built  ?    Extent  of  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco  ?    On  what  \ 

\  was  the  city  built  ?    On  what  part  of  the  lake  1    Whut  of  the  \ 

^  present  city  of  Mexico  ?  S 
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N     5.  The  approach  to  the  city  was  by  several  cause-  \ 

\  ways  of  stone  and  earth,  forty  feet  wide,  one  of  \ 

\  which,  on  the  north,  was  three  miles  long,  and  one  i 

\  on  the  south  seven  miles.    The  lake  was  occupied  \ 

\  by  a  multitude  of  floating  gardens,  teeming  with  \ 

\  people,  who  seemed   like  flocks  of  water-fowl.  ^ 

^  Thousands  of  canoes  were  always  gliding  over  the  ^ 


surface  of  the  lake. 

6.  Several  of  the  streets  were  long  and  imposing  \ 

V  The  temples  and  palaces  were  on  a  scale  of  mag-  \ 

\  nificence,  and  many  of  the  house?  of  the  nobles  ^ 

^  were  sumptuous.    The  great  square  presented  a  \ 


\ 


busy  spectacle,  where  every  kind  of  merchandise  was  x 
,  exposed  for  sale,  and  where  fifty  thousand  people  \ 
\  might  often  be  seen.  The  whole  population  of  the  \ 
\  place  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand.  ^ 
^  The  lake  had  a  hundred  thousand  canoes,  and  \ 
\  fifty  cities  encircled  the  capital.  \ 
\  7.  The  Mexicans  were  of  the  same  race  as  were  \ 
\  our  Indians,  but  they  had  reached  a  considerable  s 
\  degree  of  civilization.  Their  religion  was  indeed  ^ 
^  a  savage  superstition.  Their  divinities  were  rep-  ^ 
^  resented  under  the  forms  of  snakes,  serpents,  and  \ 
\  other  destructive  animals.  Captives,  taken  in  war,  s 
\  were  offered  in  sacrifice,  with  cruel  tortures :  and  \ 
V  such  was  their  number,  that  the  temples  flowed  ^ 
^  with  blood,  and  were  ever  tainted  with  a  horrible  \ 
^  stench,  proceeding  from  the  carcasses  of  the  slain,  s 
s  8.  Day  and  night,  thousands  of  priests  performed  \ 
s  their  bloody  rites,  or  devoted  themselves  to  fasts  ^ 
N  and  penances  amid  these  revolting  charnel-houses,  \ 
>  fancying  that  they  were  serving  Heaven.    They  be-  > 

i  ■  \ 

^  5.  What  of  the  causeways  by  which  Mexico  was  approached  > 

\  from  the  surrounding  country  ?    What  of  floating  gardens  in  the  \ 

\  lake  ?   Canoes  1    6.  Describe  the  buildings  of  the  city.  What  of  ^ 

^  the  great  square  ?    Population  of  the  city  ?    The  suburbs  ?  \ 

^  7.  Of  what  race  were  the  Mexicans  ?    Their  religion  1    Their  \ 

N  temples?    8.  Priests  ?    What  of  their  belief  ?  V 
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lieved  in  several  inferior  divinities,  and  had  f?iint 
notions  of  one  God,  Teotl,  Him  by  whom  we 
live/'  They  had  a  fihn  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  assigned  various  retributions  to 
departed  spirits. 


Warriors  of  ancient  Mexico. 

9.  In  war,  the  Mexicans  used  slings,  swords  of 
wood  edged  with  flint,  bows  and  arrows,  &/C. 
They  had  corselets  of  fine  cotton  fabric,  and  stout 
wooden  bucklers.  They  had  horns  and  drums  for 
music.  The  chiefs  were  decorated  with  rich  man- 
tles of  cloth,  beautifully  faced  with  feathers.  The 
helmets  were  fashioned  after  the  heads  of  wild  ani- 
mals. The  standards  were  wrought  in  gold  and 
feathers.  A  Mexican  army,  in  full  array,  presented 
a  most  gorgeous  and  imposing  spectacle. 

10.  The  common  dress  of  the  males  consisted  of 
mantles  over  three  or  four  vests,  woven  in  figures  of 
animals  and  flowers,  with  feathers  and  rabbits*  hair. 

9.  What  of  the  Mexicans  in  war  ?  Their  weapons,  dress,  &c.  ? 
10.  Common  dress  oi*  the  men  ?    Of  the  women  ?    Ornaments  ? 
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\  The  women  wore  mantles  also,  with  a  gown  of  square  \ 
^  cloth  wrapped  over  the  body,  from  the  waist  down.  ^ 
\  The  hair  of  both  sexes  was  long,  and  floated. in  tresses  \ 
\  upon  the  shoulders.  There  was  great  extravagance  \ 
\  in  the  display  of  feathers  and  jewels.  Their  neck-  s 
\  laces  were  of  pearls,  emeralds,  and  amethysts.  ^ 
^  11.  The  practice  of  painting  the  body  with  fan-  ^ 
^  cifal  devices  was  common.  The  toilet  of  the  men  \ 
\  was  much  more  carefully  attended  to  than  that  of  ^ 
\  the  women.  The  wife  displayed  her  utmost  taste  s 
s  and  skill  in  decorating  the  person  of  her  husband,  \ 
\  rather  than  her  own.  ^ 
\  12.  Among  their  food  was  the  potato  ;  Indian  ^ 
\  corn,  cooked  in  many  ways;  bread  made  of  the  ma-  \ 
^  nioc ;  game  of  various  kinds ;  fish ;  and,  hornble  \ 
s  to  relate,  the  flesh  of  human  captives  taken  in  war.  > 
J  This  was  eaten  raw  at  their  entertainments ;  for  ^ 
X  other  occasions,  it  was  salted  and  preserved.  ^ 
\  13.  Much  skill  was  displayed  in  seasonings  and  \ 
sauces  for  their  various  dishes.  The  cooked  meats  \ 
s  were  kept  warm  by  chafing-dishes,  often  of  gold  v 
\  and  silver.  Chocolate  was  a  common  drink,  and  ^ 
^  pulque^  thb  fermented  juice  of  the  maquey  plant,  \ 
\  was  their  stimulating  liquor.  Their  amusements  \ 
\  were  dances  and  games  of  hazard.  ^ 
V  14.  Tne  women  were  handsome,  and  exceeding-  n 
^  ly  neat  in  their  persons  and  housewifery.  The  in-  \ 
\  tercourse  of  society  was  kindly,  and  abounded  in  ^ 
\  displays  of  affection.  Parental  love  and  care  were  \ 
\  conspicuous.  Modesty  was  deemed  the  chief  orna-  \ 
\  ment  of  the  female  sex.  ^ 
\  15.  Among  their  tools  were  hatchets  of  stone,  ^ 
J  shell,  and  bone.  They  had  not  only  gold  and  silver  ^ 
\  in  profusion,  but  lead,  tin,  and  copper ;  but  no  iron.  \ 


\ 


\  11.  Painting  the  body?  Toilet  of  the  men?  12  and  13. 
V  Food  ?    Drink  ?    14.  What  of  the  women  ?  Intercourse  of  soci- 


ety ?    15.  What  of  tools  ?  ^ 
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^  They  had  mines,  with  extensive  galleries,  in  the  \ 

>  rocks.  They  excelled  in  many  ingenious  arts,  es-  ^ 
\  peciaily  in  working  metals,  and  in  feather-work.  \ 
\  16.  They  had  no  books,  no  alphabet,  and  no  art  s 
\  of  printing.  Their  records  consisted  of  picture-  \ 
S  writing,  which  was  ingeniously  managed.  In  this  ^ 
^  their  history  was  preserved  ;  but,  unhappily,  the  > 
^  Spanish  priests  destroyed  them,  under  the  bigoted  i 
\  idea  that  they  were  cabalistic  scrolls  devoted  to  \ 
\  idolatry.  \ 

>  17.  Such  were  the  ancient  Mexicans  at  the  time  ^ 
\  Cortez  reached  the  capital.  In  many  things,  they  > 
\  were  behind  European  civilization,  and  had  certain  v 
\  disgusting  marks  of  barbarism  ;  yet  they  surpassed  % 
\  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  America,  who  had  \ 
J  hitherto  been  discovered,  in  arts  and  intelligence.  ^ 
^  In  population,  —  their  number  probably  amounting  \ 
\  to  eight  millions,  —  they  constituted,  with  the  ex-  \ 
i  ception  of  Peru,  the  first  empire  in  the  New  World.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


\      MEXICO,   CONTINUED  A  FEARFUL   CONTEST.  ^ 

\      1.  In  spite  of  the  peaceable  aspect  of  affairs,  the  > 

^  Spaniards  had  reason,  in  a  short  time,  for  uneasi-  < 

A  ness.    They  discovered  that,  under  the  mask  of  \ 

\  kindly  professions,  the  king  feared  them,  and  re-  \ 

^  garded  them  as  unwelcome  guests.    While  loading  > 

\  them  with  presents,  he  sent  secret  orders  to  destroy  J 

^  the  Spaniards  in  the  fort  at  Vera  Cruz,  thus  de-  < 

J  signing  to  cut  off  a  part  of  their  force. 

\      16.  What  of  books,  &c.  ?    How  did  they  record  their  his- 

^  tory  ?    What  did  the  priests  do  ?    17.  What  of  the  Mexican 

V  character  1    Their  advance  in  civilization  1 

J      Chapter  XIX.  —  Questions. —  1.  What  had  the  Spaniards 

\  soon  reason  to  feel  ?    What  was  the  disposition  of  the  king 

\  towards  them  ?    What  did  he  secretly  do  ? 
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2.  Taking  advantage  of  this  as  a  pretext,  Cortez 
boldly  marched  to  Montezuma's  palace,  and  made 
him  prisoner.    He  compelled  him  to  assent  to  the  J 
execution  of  his  officers,  who  had  acted  only  in  \ 
obedience  to  his  orders,  and  obliged  him,  also,  to  ^ 
acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain  as  his  master.  > 
i      3.  In  the  midst  of  these  measures,  Cortez  learned  x 
<  that  Velasquez  had  sent  Narvaez,  with  eight  hun-  \ 
^  dred  infantry,  eighty  horsemen,  and  twelve  pieces  :v 
of  cannon,  to  attack  him,  and  bring  him  to  Cu-  ^ 
ba,  as  a  rebel.    The  hostile  armament  had  already  \ 
arrived  at  Vera  Cruz.  \ 
4.  The  motive  of  these  measures,  on  the  part  of  \ 
Velasquez,  was,  that  Cortez  had  acted  independ-  n 
ently  of  him,  and  the  ambitious  governor  was  not  ^ 
well  pleased  to  see  so  great  a  prize  as  Mexico  ac-  \ 
\  quired,  without  sharing  in  the  glory  and  the  spoils.  \ 
i     5.  The  position  of  Cortez  would  have  driven  a  n 
N  less  resolute  man  to  despair ;  but  he  knew  no  fear,  ^ 
J  and  never  distrusted  himself     His  decision  was  J 
\  speedily  taken.    He  left  one  hundred  and  fifty  s 
\  Spanish  soldiers  and  ten  thousand  Tlascalan  allies  s 
\  in  Mexico,  to  take  charge  of  the  captive  Montezu-  ^ 
ma,  and  keep  the  city  in  awe  ;  and,  accompanied  by  \ 
^  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  proceeded,  by  i 
a  rapid  march,  to  Vera  Cruz.  < 
6.  He  immediately  met  the  foe,  conquered  them,  \ 
took  their  leader  captive,  and,  by  his  eloquence  and  > 
^  skill,  persuaded  the  army  to  join  him  in  attempting  \ 
^  the  conquest  of  Mexico.    The  soldiers  that  a  few  \ 

! hours  before  were  in  an  attitude  of  deadly  hostility,  \ 

_  .   \ 

2.  What  did  Cortez  do  ?    What  did  he  oblige  Montezuma  to  ^ 

.    acknowledge  ?    3.  What  did  Cortez  now  learn  of  Velasquez  ?  \ 

\  4.  What  was  the  motive  of  Velasquez  in  taking  these  measures  ?  ^ 

J  5.  What  plan  did  Cortez  decide  upon  ?    What  disposition  did  ho  N 

\  make  of  his  soldiers?    6.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  he-  \ 

\  tween  Cortez  and  the  Spaniards  from  Cuba  ?    What  did  Cortez  ^ 

>  persuade  the  army  to  do  ?    What  power  must  he  have  possessed  ?  \ 
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\  now  shouted  forth  his  name,  joined  his  banner,  \ 
\  and  set  forward  under  his  command  for  Mexico.  \ 
^  Such  achievements  as  these  show  that  Cortez  pos-  \ 
^  sessed  amazing  power  in  moulding  men  to  his  \ 
'  purposes.  > 

7.  On  his  return  to  the  capital,  he  found  that  his  \ 
\  soldiers  had  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Mexicans,  ^ 
^  and  that  the  latter  had  made  an  assault  upon  them.  ^ 
\  Making  his  way,  with  some  difficulty,  to  his  friends,  ^ 
\  he  was  soon  waited  upon  by  messengers  from  Mori-  \ 
^  tezuma,  who  was  anxious  to  clear  himself  from  the  ^ 
I  suspicion  of  having  incited  the  attack.    Cortez  \ 

replied,  harshly,  What  have  I  to  do  with  this  dog  \ 
of  a  king  ?  "  The  indignant  messengers  retired  in  n 
a  state  of  mingled  anger  and  disgust.  \ 

8.  The  populace  was  now  roused  to  a  pitch  of  v 
fury,  and  a  determined  onset  was  made  upon  the  < 
Spanish  quarters.  The  v/hole  city  was  alive  with  \ 
armed  men.    Thousands  had  poured  in  from  the  ^ 

J  vicinity,  and,  inspired  by  a  burning  desire  to  anni-  ^ 
\  hilate  the  hated  invaders,  they  came  on  like  a  < 
^  tumultuous  tide.  ^ 
^  9.  All  thoughts  of  personal  safety  were  thrown  > 
\  aside  by  the  assailants.  For  the  most  part,  naked  J 
\  and  ill  armed,  they  rushed  at  the  Spaniards  like  J 
\  wild  beasts  at  their  prey.  Mowed  down  by  the  \ 
\  cannon  shot  and  musketry,  they  still  came  on ;  and  % 
\  if  repulsed  at  one  point,  made  their  appearance  at  > 
\  another.  They  sought  to  scale  the  parapet,  to  ^ 
V  storm  the  gate,  to  undermine  the  walls,  and  to  fire  \ 
\  the  edifice.  ^ 

>  10.  In  the  last  they  were  partially  successful ;  \ 
^  but  night  came  on,  and  they  retired,  it  being  their  \ 

\      7.  What  did  he  find  on  his  return  ?    What  of  the  messengers  | 

\  sent  by  Montezuma?    8.  What  was  the  feeling  of  the  popula-  \ 

}  tion  ?  What  did  they  do  ?    9.  What  of  the  attack  marl^  hv  t hf»m  1  > 

>  10.  What  happened  at  night?    In  the  morning  ? 


J  — —  .  ^ 
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\  custom  not  to  fight  at  night.    On  the  morrow,  Cor-  \ 

I  tez  made  a  vigorous  sally,  and  the  Mexicans  fled  in  \ 

V  disorder.  But  they  soon  rallied,  poured  in  volleys  ^ 
*  of  missiles,  and  hurled  down  stones  from  the  roofs  ^ 
I  of  the  houses.  > 
I  11.  Night  again  came,  and  the  Spaniards,  covered  \ 

>  with  blood,  and  weary  with  the  work  of  death,  re-  i 
I  turned  to  their  barracks.    But,  though  the  Indians  < 

>  would  not  fight,  they  hung  around  their  enemy  in  \ 
i  thousands,  insulting  them  with  screams  and  shouts,  > 
\  and  every  species  of  uproar.  s 
^  12.  The  great  temple  of  the  Mexicans  was  in  \ 
\  sight  of  the  Spanish  quarters,  .and  the  prisoners  \ 
}  taken  by  the  former  were  immediately  hurried  to  the  \ 
\  altar  and  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  war.    The  bloody  ^ 

V  rites  were  performed  in  view  of  the  Europeans,  and  \ 

>  the  screams  of  their  tortured  companions  fell  upon  \ 
{  their  ears.  The  great  drum  was  sounded  during  ^ 
s  these  orgies,  and  at  once  excited  the  horror  of  the  \ 
^  Spaniards  and  the  fanatical  ecstasy  of  their  foes.  J 


I  CHAPTER  XX.  \ 

I    MEXICO,   CONTINUED  DEATH   OF   MONTEZUMA.  \ 

\      1.  The  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  still  con-  \ 

N  tinned,  and  their  devotion  was  suited  to  the  emer-  \ 

\  gency.    Cortez  and  his  men  were  compelled  to  > 

\  put  forth  their  highest  efforts.    There  was  a  lofty  > 

^  eminence  near  to  the  Spanish  position,  from  which  < 

V  the  Indians  hurled  down  clouds  of  arrows,  with  \ 

^  deadly  effect.  \ 

\  11.  What  of  the  next  night?    12.  What  of  the  great  tempJe  \ 

>  of  the  Mexicans  ?    What  did  they  do  with  their  prisoners  of  > 

\  war  ?                                                                                 '  < 

\  Chapter  XX. —  Qtiestions. —  1.  What  of  the  resistance  of  ^ 

%  the  Mexicans  1    What  eminence  was  in  their  possession  ? 
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^  2.  The  Spanish  leader  saw  the  necessity  of  ^ 
i  driving  the  assailants  from  this  position,  and  ordered  \ 
\  it  to  be  attacked.  His  troops  made  the  attempt,  but  \ 
\  were  thrice  repulsed.  Irritated  by  the  obstinacy  of  ^ 
\  the  defence,  Cortez  himself,  though  seriously  wound-  s 
\  ed,  headed  his  men,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire.  \ 
\  3.  Hardly  had  he  placed  himself  upon,  the  lofty  \ 
i  pinnacle,  when  two  young  Mexicans,  throwing  % 
^  down  their  weapons,  approached  him  with  signs  s 
^  of  submission.  When  they  had  come  near,  they  ^ 
\  both  sprang  like  lions  upon  him,  and  struggled  to  i 
\  throw  him  and  themselves  over  the  fearful  preci-  \ 
\  pice  that  yawned  below.  By  a  great  effort,  Cortez  \ 
I  extricated  himself  from  their  grapple,  and  both  of  s 
\  them  perished  beneath  his  sword.  \ 
\  4.  Though  still  victorious,  Cortez  felt  the  neces-  \ 
\  sity  of  taking  steps  to  allay  the  existing  excitement.  \ 
\  He  therefore  sent  for  the  captive  king;  and,  arrayed  \ 
\  in  all  his  former  pomp,  Montezuma  appeared  on  ^ 
^  the  walls,  and  sought  to  persuade  his  people  to  lay  \ 
\  down  their  arms.  Such  was  their  indignation  that,  ^ 
\  in  spite  of  their  wonted  reverence  for  their  monarch,  \ 
I  arrows  and  stones  were  hurled  at  him,  and  he  fell,  ^ 
\  mortally  wounded.  He  was  taken  to  the  Spanish  > 
\  quarters,  and,  in  an  agony  of  mortification,  expired.  \ 
^  5.  Thus  perished  the  proud  Montezuma.  How  v 
^  different  was  the  day  of  his  death  from  that  in  \ 
\  which  he  first  met  the  Spanish  chief!  He  was  \ 
\  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  tall,  thin,  and  of  a  ^ 
^  serious  aspect.  He  moved  with  dignity,  and  his  \ 
\  countenance  wore  a  general  expression  of  lofty  \ 
}  beneficence.  v 


%      5i.  What  did  Cortez  see  was  necessary  to  be  done?    How  did 

^  he  succeed  ?    3.  What  of  two  young  Mexican  warriors?  How 

^  did  Cortez  escape  ?    4.  How  did  Cortez  attempt  to  allay  the  ex- 

\  citement  ?    What  was  the  result  ?    What  of  his  death  ? 
\      5,  What  of  the  appearance  of  Montezuma  when  he  first  met  ^ 

V  Cortez  ?  \ 


.4 
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\  6.  He  was  clothed  in  the  ample  square  cloak  of  > 
^  his  nation.  His  feet  had  sandals  with  soles  of  gold.  \ 
\  His  dress  was  sprinkled  with  pearls  and  costly  s 
\  gems.  On  his  head  was  a  rich  plume  of  green  ^ 
^  feathers.  He  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  nobles,  s 
\  and  the  people  around  bowed  their  faces,  as  if  \ 
\  unworthy  to  look  on  such  majesty.  \ 
\  7.  Yet  this  prince  died  of  wounds  inflicted  by  \ 
N  his  own  people,  and  under  the  agonies  of  a  broken  s 
\  heart ;  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  a  robber,  > 
\  calling  himself  a  Christian,  desired  his  empire  and  > 
\  his  gold.  X 
s  8.  Struck  with  superstitious  horror  at  the  death  < 
of  their  king,  the  Mexicans  fled  for  a  time;  but  \ 
^  they  soon  returned,  and  Cortez  saw  the  necessity  of  ^ 
V  retreating  from  the  capital.  His  men  loaded  them-  i 
\  selves  w^ith  as  much  gold  as  they  could  carry,  and 
^  at  midnight  they  departed,  hoping  to  escape  without 
\  exciting  any  suspicion  of  their  design.  Marching 
s  in  perfect  order,  and  with  profound  secrecy,  they  ^ 
\  came  to  the  long  causeway  that  led  across  the  lake  \ 
\  toward  Tlascala,  whither  they  proposed  to  go.  ^ 
^  9.  They  proceeded  for  some  time,  without  per-  ^ 
^  ceiving  any  obstacle,  when,  suddenly,  they  were  > 
\  astounded  with  a  tumultuous  burst  of  martial  in-  < 
\  struments,  and  the  uproai  of  innumerable  voices.  \ 
\  Looking  around,  they  saw  the  whole  surface  of  the  \ 
\  lake  covered  with  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and  these  filled  ^ 
X  with  armed  men.  A  moment  after,  the  arrows  ^ 
\  came  whizzing  in  clouds  through  the  darkness.  < 
\  10.  The  onset  was  now  fearful.  The  canoes  \ 
^  crowded  one  over  another  to  the  causeway.  Heaps  \ 
\  of  dead  and  dying  Indians  formed  bridges  in  the  \ 


6.  What  was  the  dress  which  he  then  wore?    7.  How  wa-s  his  > 

S  death  occasioned  ?   8.  What  did  the  Mexicans  now  do  ?   9.  How  v 

did  they  proceed  ?    What  soon  happened  ?    10.  What  of  the  ^ 

>  onset  ?    What  of  the  noise  of  the  conflict  ?  \ 
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^  water,  over  which  their   infuriated   companions  v 
\  rushed  at  their  foe.    The  noise  of  the  conflict  n 
\  came  to  the  city.    All  Mexico  was  in  arms.  On 
\  every  side  the  flying  Spaniards  were  beset  with 
^  desperate  men. 

^      11.  As  if  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  darkness  was  intense. 
\  No  one  could  see  the  conflict,  but  beneath  the  ^ 

V  fearful  gloom  might  be  heard  the  mingled  tumult  of  ^ 
\  the  strife  —  the  shout,  the  shock,  the  groan,  the  \ 
^  agony,  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  deadly  con-  \ 
^  flict.  Amid  the  pauses  of  the  uproar  might  also  be  n 
\  heard  the  cries  of  the  Spaniards  for  help,  and  the  ^ 
\  stern  yell  of  the  assailants,  crying,  Kill,  kill!"  \ 
\  12.  During  this  fearful  scene,  Cortez  flew  from  \ 
^  point  to  point,  now  animating  or  directing  his  men,  \ 
\  and  now  striking  a  blow  either  for  attack  or  de-  v 
X  fence.  The  causeway  was  at  length  passed ;  but  ^ 
\  four  hundred  Spaniards  and  four  thousand  Tlasca-  ^ 
\  lans  had  fallen.  Such  was  the  calamitous  event  \ 
N  which  is  commemorated  in  Mexican  history  by  the  ^ 
^  title  of  the    doleful  night  J'  \ 

\        —  i 

N  CHAPTER  XXI.  X 

\  \ 

\         MEXICO,   CONTINUED  THE   CITY  TAKEN.  \ 

\  1.  Cortez  now  pursued  his  way  toward  Tlas-  n 

\  cala,  but  he  was  still  beset  by  thousands  of  the  > 

\  enemy,  who  hung  upon  his  rear.    His  army  was  \ 

X  soon  reduced  to  such  extremity  as  to  feed  on  ber-  ^ 

\  11.  The  rain?    The  darkness?    The  cries  of  the  Mexicans  > 

V  and  Spaniards  1  12.  What  of  Cortez  during  this  scene  ?  What  \ 
^  was  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  ?  What  is  the  night  called  by  the  \ 
\  Mexicans  1  \ 
\  Chapter  XXI,  —  Questions.  —  1.  What  did  Cortez  now  do  ?  ^ 
J  What  was  the  state  of  his  army  ?    The  enemy  ?  \ 
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^   ^  =  

\  ries,  roots,  and  the  stalks  of  green  corn.  When  > 
^  they  reached  the  mountain  summit,  and  looked  \ 
\  before  them,  the  wide  plain  was  &een  to  be  covered  \ 
\  with  a  vast  army,  drawn  up  for  battle.  \ 
%  2.  Fearing  the  effect  of  delay,  Cortez  ordered  | 
N  an  immediate  charge.  His  men  hewed  their  way  s 
^  into  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy,  but  they  would  \ 
I  have  been  overwhelmed  had  they  not  fortunately  ^ 
X  killed  the  Mexican  general  and  taken  his  standard.  \ 
\  This  event  was  an  omen  of  defeat  to  the  super-  \ 
\  stitious  Indians,  and,  throwing  down  their  weapons,  \ 
^  they  fled  in  panic  to  the  mountains,  leaving  an  im-  \ 
\  mense  booty  to  their  enemy.  Cortez  now  pursued  \ 
\  his  march  without  annoyance,  and  reached  Tlascala,  \ 
\  where  he  was  kindly  received.  \ 
\  3.  After  the  death  of  Montezuma,  the  Mexicans  s 
\  had  elevated  Quetlavaca  to  the  throne,  who  seems  ^ 
^  to  have  been  w^orthy  of  the  station  ;  but  he  was  ^ 
\  seized  with  the  small-pox, — one  of  the  gifts  of  % 
\  Europe  to  America,  —  and  died,  in  the  midst  of  \ 
\  projects  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom.  His  \ 
N  nepliew,  Guatemozin,  succeeded,  and  prepared  for  ^ 
^  tlie  conflict.  \ 
\  4.  Cortez,  having  matured  his  plans,  set  out  in  % 
\  January,  1521,  and  marched  again  toward  Mexico.  ^ 
s  Forcing  his  way,  he  captured  Tezcuco,  the  second  \ 
^  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  ^ 
^  capital.  He  now  built  brigantines  on  the  lake,  and  ^  ■ 
\  prepared  the  means  of  an  attack  upon  that  place.  \ 
\  5.  Tke  assault  was  at  length  begun,  and,  after  a  \ 
\  series  of  bloody  struggles,  the  Spaniards  were  vie-  s 
^  torious.    Guatemozin  was  taken  in  a  canoe,  attempt-  ^ 

N    X 

N  2.  What  did  Cortez  order  ?    What  was  the  result?    What  did  ^ 

\  the  Mexicans  do  after  the  death  of  their  general  1    Where  did  \ 

^  Cortez  go  ?    3.  Who  was  next  elevated  to  the  Mexican  throne  ?  ^ 

\  What  of  him?    His  death?    Who  succeeded  him?    4.  What  \ 

\  did  Cortez  next  do  ?    What  city  did  he  take  ?    For  what  did  he  \ 

\  prepare  ?    5.  What  was  the  result  of  the  struggle  ?    What  of  ^ 
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^  ing  to  escape.  When  brought  before  Cortez,  he  n 
^  said,  with  dignity,  T  have  done  what  became  a  ^ 
\  king.  I  have  defended  my  people  to  the  last.  I  i 
\  have  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  die.  Take  this,"'  \ 
\  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  a  dagger  worn  by  > 
V  Cortez,  "  plant  it  in  my  heart,  and  put  an  end  to  a  n 
^  life  which  cannot  be  longer  useful."  ^ 
^  6.  When  the  capture  of  Guatemozin  was  known,  ^ 
s  all  resistance  in  the  city  ceased.  The  siege  had  \ 
\  lasted  three  months,  and  had  been  conducted  with  a 
\  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  king.  This  unhappy  ^ 
\  sovereign  bore  his  misfortunes  with  dignity.  His  ^ 
\  death  is  associated  with  a  story  which  has  stamped  \ 
\  the  name  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  with  undying  \ 
\  shame.  .  \ 

^      7.  Guatemozin  was  suspected  to  have  secreted  a  v 
\  large  amount  of  treasure';  and,  in  order  to  compel  ^ 
^  him  to  reveal  the  place  of  its  concealment,  he,  with  ^ 
\  one  of  his  favorites,  was  stretched  on  a  bed  of  living  \ 
\  coals,  by  order  of  an  officer  of  the  revenue.    The  \ 
\  attendant,  overcome  with  agony,  cried  aloud,  and  % 
\  Appealed  to  his  king.      Am  I  on  a  bed  of  roses?"  ^ 
\  vas  the  memorable  reply  of  Guatemozin.    The  ^ 
s  Navorite  felt  the  rebuke,  and  expired  in  silence,  \ 
I   vhile  the  monarch  was  reserved  only  to  be  after-  \ 
^   vards  hung  by  order  of  Cortez  himself  ^ 
8.  The  siege  of  Mexico,  which,  like  that  of  Je-  ^ 
fusalem,  lasted  seventy  days,  was  now  terminated  ^' 
by  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  Cortez  was  its  un-  \ 
disputed  master.    It  surrendered  in  August,  1521,  \ 
about  two  years  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  his  first  \ 
arrival  at  Vera  Cruz,  having  cost  the  lives  of  two 
hundred  thousand  Mexicans. 

Guatemozin  ?  What  did  he  say  when  brought  before  Cortez  ? 
6.  What  happened'when  the  capture  of  Guatemozin  was  known  ? 
How  did  he  bear  his  misfortunes  ?  7.  What  is  the  story  of  his 
aeath  ?  8.  How  long  did  the  siege  of  Mexico  last  ?  How  was 
it  terminated  ?    When  did  the  city  surrender  ? 


t 
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>  9.  If  we  regard  the  utter  selfishness  of  the  con-  | 
^  querors,  and  judge  them  by  the  immutable  princi-  J 
\  pies  of  justice,  we  can  only  look  upon  them  as  i 
V  having  gone  to  their  dread  account  with  two  hun-  \ 
N  dred  thousand  murders  on  their  souls.  How  poor  ^ 
a  compensation  is  fame  for  this !  ^ 


\ 


V  CHAPTER  XXII. 


V   MEXICO  SUBMISSION  OF  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY,  \ 


\      1.  The  capital  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  \ 

^  Spaniards,  and,  as  if  devastation  were  their  pas-  n 

\  time,  it  was  soon  a  heap  of  ruins.    Its  temples.  \ 

\  palaces,  and  gardens,  —  its  baths,  fountains,  statues,  v 

\  and  menageries,  —  were  all  consigned  to  destruction.  \ 

V  Even  its  historical  records,  its  treasures  of  ancient  \ 
^  Mexican  lore,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Every  thing  ^ 
\  that  could  remind  the  people  of  their  ancient  fame  } 
\  and  glory  was  obliterated;  and  upon  the  wreck  of  v 
^  ancient  Mexico,  the  wonder  of  the  New  World,  the  \ 
^  modern  city  rose,  modelled    after  the  cities  of  ^ 

>  Spain.  ^ 
-      2.  The  extensive  provinces  of  the  empire  sub-  ^ 

mitted  when  the  fate  of  the  capital  was  known.  \ 

^  The  best  lands  were  divided    among  the   con-  \ 

^  querors,  and  the  people  reduced  to  submission.  > 

^  The  Spaniards  revelled  in  the  luxuries  of  this  \ 

\  ancient  empire,  while  the  descendants  of  kings  and  \ 

\  caziques  were  their  vassals  and  slaves.    Some  of  ^ 

\     9.  How  must  we  look  upon  this  conquest  ?  N 

V  Chapter  XXII. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  of  the  capital  when  v 

>  it  came  into  possession  of  the  Spaniards  ?  What  did  they  de-  5 
\  stroy  ?  What  of  the  new  city  which  sprung  up  ?  2.  What  of  \ 
J  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ?  How  did  the  Spaniards  live  ?  J 
\  The  kings  and  caziques  ?    What  were  the  natives  sometimes  com-  \ 


r 
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\  the  natives  were  compelled  to  follow  the  armies  as  \ 

\  carriers  and  drudges,  and  others  were  doomed  to  < 

\'  work  in  the  mines.  \ 

\     3,  These  cruelties  excited  revolt ;  but  the  risings  \ 

^  of  the  people  were  repressed  with  a  remorseless  se-  ^ 

^  verity.    The  conqueror  passed  over  them  with  fire  \ 

s  and  sword,  every  where  leaving  the  ghastly  traces  ^ 

\  of  his  venoreance.     The  numerous  cities  of  the  \ 

^  empire  experienced  the  fate  of  the  capital,  and  the  \ 

\  bleeding  and  crushed  bosoms  of  the  natives  found  ^ 

X  a  mournful  emblem  in  the  ravages  of  their  country.  ^ 

\      4.  Cortez  gave  the  country  the  title  of  New  \ 

\  Spain,  by  which  it  was  long  known.    He  was  made  \ 

^  its  viceroy  ;  but  his  power  was,  by  degrees,  so  much  % 

^  crippled,  that  he  resigned  his  station,  and,  having  > 

\  passed  into  neglect,  died  of  chi^grin,  in  Spain,  J 

\  1547.    His  character  need  not  be  more  fully  de-  \ 

\  lineated ;  it  is  summed  up  in  few  words.    He  had  \ 

>  great  resources  of  mind,  courage  with  caution,  n 

\  and  ambition  which  knew  no  bounds.    But  he  was  \ 

I  faithless,  cruel,  and  remorseless,  and  stands  as  a  s 

\  monument  to  make  us  tremble  at  the  possible  ^ 

^  atrocity  of  human  actions.  n 

^     5.  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  continued  to  be  a  king-  \ 

s  dom,  subject  to  Spain.    Its  chief  ruler  was  a  vice-  \ 

\  roy,  appointed  by  the  king.    The  native  Mexicans  ^ 

s  were  regarded  as  a  conquered  people,  and  had  no  \ 

^  share  in  the  government.    Care  was  taken  to  bring  \ 

\  them  into  the  national  church,  and  habits  of  sub-  > 

\  m.ission  to  authority  became  established.    Poor  and  < 

^  without  education,  they  sunk  into  a  state  of  general  \ 

N  apathy,  leaving  their  masters  to  have  their  own  way.  \ 
s    ^ 

^  peiled  to  do?    3.  How  were  revolts  repressed?    What  of  the  v 

S  cities  of"  the  empire  ?    4.  What  name  did  Cortez  give  the  coun-  J 

^  try  ?    What  office  did  he  hold  ?    His  death  ?    His  character  ?  > 

\  5.  How  was  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  governed  ?    Had  the  native  \ 

\  Mexicans  any  share  in  the  government  ?    What  of  their  religion  ?  ^ 

S  Their  submission  ?  \ 
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i     6.  In  the  course  of  time,  "the  population  of  Mexi-  ^ 

\  CO  became  divided  into  four  classes — the  native  > 

\  Spaniards ;  the  Creoles^  or  American  descendants  \ 

\  of  native  Spaniards;  the  Mestizos,  a  race  of  mixed  \ 

\  blood,  part  Indian  and  part  Spanish ;  and  the  pure  ^ 

^  Mciicans.    The  jealousy  between  these  has  been  > 

\  the  foundation  of  great  agitation  in  the  country.  \ 

\     1,  The  policy  of  Spain  led  her  to  keep  the  as-  \ 

\  cendency  in  the  hands  of  the  white  race.    Every  n 

I  species  of  industry  was  regulated  by  the  crown  ;  ^ 

\  mines,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  ^ 

X  political  and  religious  affairs,  were  all  managed  with  ^ 

\  a  view  to  turn  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  country  \ 

%  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  population,  and  to  re-  s 

\  press  the  energies  of  the  native  race.    It  need  not  | 

\  be  said  that  their  policy  was  effectual  in  securing  its  J 

\  object.  \ 


MEXICO  REVOLUTION  BLOODSHED  INDE-  \ 


\  CHAPTER  XXIII 

\ 
\ 
\ 
s 

\  PENDENCE.  ^ 

N      1.  Three  centuries  passed  away,  in  which  Spain  > 

\  feasted  on  the  wealth  of  her   splendid  colony.  \ 

\  But  the  period  of  change  was  drawing  nigh.    In  \ 

\  1808,  Spain,  in  her  turn,  became  the  victim  of  the  ^ 

s  spoiler,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  sat  on  the  throne  of  \ 

\  Madrid.    The  viceroy,  hesitating  what  course  to  v 

>  pursue,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Spain,  by  the  Euro-  ^ 

<  pean  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  who  assumed  the  reins  \ 

\  of  government.  \ 

\      G.  Into  what  four  classes  was  the  population  of  Mexico  soon  S 

\  divided  ?   What  of  the  jealousy  between  these  classes  ?    7.  What  \ 

5  was  the  policy  of  Spain''    How  was  the  industry  of  the  country  V 

\  regulated  ?    With  what  view  was  every  thing  managed  ?    Was  \ 

\  this  object  secured  ?  ^ 

N      Chapter  XXIII. —  Questions.  —  1.  How  long  was  Mexico  \ 
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\  —  i 

\     2.  A  new  viceroy  was  sent  out;  but  in  1810,  a  \ 

V  priest,  named  Hidalgo,  headed  a  revolt,  and,  after  ^ 
N  numerous  victories,  threatened  the  capital.    For  v 

V  some  cause,  never  explained,  he  suddenly  marched  \ 
\  away,  and  being  pursued  and  taken,  was  shot,  with  ^ 
\  fifty  of  his  officers,  June,  1811.  \ 
\  3.  The  insurrection  was  now  headed  by  More-  v 
\  los,  and,  in  1813,  the  independence  of  Mexico  was  ^ 
N  declared.  His  plans  were  baffled  by  the  weakness  \ 
^  of  the  Congress ;  and,  in  November,  1815,  being  \ 
\  taken  by  the  royalist  party,  he  was  carried  to  the  J 
\  capital  and  executed.  \ 
\  4.  General  Mina,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  \ 
^  Spanish  general  of  that  name,  came  to  Mexico  in  > 

>  1817,  and,  having  organized  a  considerable  force  \ 

<  at  Soto  La  Marina,  marched  toward  the  capital.  ^ 
s  He  displayed  great  energy  and  skill ;  but  after  \ 
\  proceeding  six  hundred  miles,  and  defeating  his  s 

>  enemy  in  several  engagements,  he  was  captured  and  ^ 
J  shot.  In  1820,  the  revolution  was  considered  at  an  J 
\  end,  and  the  authority  of  Spain  reestablished.  \ 
\  5.  It  was  during  .this  period  of  triumph  on  the  part  ^ 
\  of  the  royalists,  that  one  of  the  most  horrible  events  \ 
\  occurred  which  is  recorded  in  history.    Calleja,  the  \ 

<  Spanish  general,  having  taken  the  city  of  Guana-  ^ 
\  juato,  caused  the  inhabitants  to  be  driven  into  the  ^ 
\  public  square,  and  declaring  that  powder  and  ball  ^ 
^  were  too  precious  to  be  wasted  upon  such  creatures,  ^ 

>  let  loose  his  soldiers  upon  them,  and  fourteen  thou-  > 


\  sand  were  butchered,  like  cattle,  upon  the  spot !  x 

\  6.  This  was  but  one  of  the  atrocities  committed  \ 

\  by  the  royalist  troops.    It  was  impossible  that  the  v 

^  people  should  live  under  a  government  thus  stained  ^ 

\   .  \ 

?  under  the  power  of  Spain  ?    What  happened  in  1808  ?    What  of  ^ 

\  the  viceroy  ?    2.  What  of  the  priest  Hidalgo  ?    3.  What  of  Mo-  V 

J  relos  ?     How  was  he  baffled  ?     4.  What  of  General  Mina  ?  \ 

S  What  occurred  in  1820?    5.  What  of  General  Calleja?    6.  What  \ 
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\  with  blood.  In  1820,  a  constitution  was  adapted 
^  in  Spain.  This  divided  the  people  of  Mexico  into 
\  two  parties,  royalists  and  constitutionalists.  The 
^  viceroy  was  of  the  former,  and  sought  to  repress  all 

>  movements  toward  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
\  tion.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  Itur- 
\  bide,  a  creole  of  some  talents,  and  great  ambition. 

\  7,  This  individual  laid  his  plans  deeply,  and, 
\  proceeding  with  much  art,  gained  an  ascendency, 

>  and,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1822,  was  declared  su- 
J  preme  ruler.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  the  streets 
^  of  Mexico  rang  with  the  cry  of  Long  live  Itur- 
^  bide,  Augustin  the  First,  emperor  of  Mexico  ! 

>  8.  But  the  descent  of  this  usurper  was  even  more 
\  rapid  than  his  rise.    A  series  of  difficulties  arose, 

\\  and,  in  March,  1823,  he  abdicated  his  crown,  after 


\  a  troubled  reign  of  ten  months.  He  was  permitted 
\  to  depart  for  Italy,  with  a  pension  of  twenty-five 
^  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  however  returned  in 
^  1824,  and  was  shot  at  Padilla. 
J  9.  The  independence  of  Mexico  had  now  been 
\  confirmed,  and,  in  1824,  a  constitution  was  adopt- 
^  ed,  which  was  modelled  after  that  of  the  United 
\  States.  By  this,  the  country  became  a  federal  rc- 
\  public,  that  is,  a  union  of  several  states,  under  one 
^  national  government.  General  Victoria  was  the 
^  first  president  of  Mexico. 

V  10.  His  government  was  prosperous  till  near  the 
^  close,  when  two  parties  arose,  called  the  Escossais 

V  and  Yorkinos,  names  derived  from  the  Scotch  and 
s  York  lodges,  which  mingled  in  Mexican  politics. 
\  The  former  were  in  favor  of  a  central  government, 
>  placing  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  the  national 
I  rulers ;  the  latter  preferred  a  federal  government, 
\  recognizing  the  partial  independence  of  the  several 

^  happened  in  1820?  7.  What  of  Iturbide  ?  9.  What  of  a  consti- 
\  tutioh  ?    10.  What  of  parties  in  Mexico  ? 
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>  States,  as  in  our  Union.  These  parties  have  since  \ 
i  shaken  Mexico  with  successive  revolutions.  J 
\  11.  In  1828,  Santa  Anna,  an  able  general,  being  i 
\  at  the  head  of  the  army,  issued  a  proclamation  \ 
^  against  the  president,  Pedraza,  in  consequence  > 
\  of  which  his  government  was  overthrown,  and  he  ^ 
\  himself  fled  to  the  United  States.  Guerrero  sue-  ^ 
\  ceeded  him;  but,  in  1830,  Bustamente,  |he  vice-  \ 
^  president,  publicly  declared  against  him,  and  having  \ 
\  been  tried  and  convicted  of  usurpation,  he  was  > 
\  shot,  February  14,  1831.  .  \ 

\  12.  In  1832,  Santa  Anna  pronounced  against  ^ 
\  Bustamente,  who  had  exercised  chief  power  as  vice-  ^ 
president,  and,  after  a  sharp  contest,  succeeded  \ 
in  recalling  Pedraza,  and  placing  him  again  in  | 
power.  In  1833,  he  was  made  president  himself,  \ 
and,  in  1835,  established  a  central  government ,  by  \ 
the  aid  of  the  priests.  ^ 
J  13.  This  swept  away  the  partial  independence  of  s 
\  the  several  states,  and  placed  the  supreme  power  in  > 
^  the  general  government.  This  was  a  leading  causo  J 
of  the  movement  in  Texas,  which  separated  thpt  \ 
territory  from  Mexico,  resulting  in  its  independence,  ^ 
and  finally  in  its  adoption  into  our  federal  Union.  ^ 
14.  The  war  with  Texas  we  shall  notice  in  \ 
another  chapter.  Having  been  signally  defeated  by  \ 
the  Texans,  at  San  Jacinto,  and  afterwards  cap-  \ 
^  tured,  Santa  Anna  returned  to  Mexico,  where  he  ^ 
J  remained,  in  a  kind  of  disgrace,  upon  his  estate,  till  > 
\  1839,  when,  in  a  gallant  attack  upon  the  French  at  \ 
^  Vera  Cruz,  he  lost  a  leg.*  ^ 

\  *  An  anecdote  is  told  of  Santa  Anna,  in  relation  to  the  \ 
V  attack  of  the  French  on  Vera  Cruz,  which  shows  his  \ 


\  11.  What  of  Santa  Anna  in  1828?    Guerrero?    12.  What  of 

V  Santa  Anna  in  1832?    In  1833  ?    In  1835  ?   13.  What  of  the  con- 

V  stitution  of  1835  ?  14.  What  of  Santa  Anna  after  his  defeat  and 
>  capture  at  San  Jacinto  ? 
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\      15.  In  October,  1841,  he  marched  to  Mexico, 
^  with  ten  thousand  men,  Bustamente  then  being 
\  president.    Him  he  overthrew  and  banished.  Af- 
\  ter  a  period  of  agitation,  a  convention  assembled, 
^  and  adopted  a  new  form  of  government,  in  1844, 
^  which  is  the  present  law  of  the  land.    This  seems 
^  to  secure  some  of  the  great  landmarks  of  liberty,  i 
\  though  no  religion  is  allowed  except  the  Catholic,  v 
\  and  the  president  has  powers  altogether  incompati-  * 
J  ble  with  the  independence  of  the  people.  ^ 
^      16.  Slavery  is  prohibited ;  the  freedom  of  the  \ 
\  press  is  secured ;  equality  before  the  law  is  declared ;  \ 
\  a  legislative  body  is  established;  the  president  is  \ 

V  elected,  and  holds  his  office  for  five  years.  The  ^ 
\  country  is  divided  into  departments ;  these  have  \ 
\  assemblies,  which  elect  the  president,  and  have  the 

\  charge  of  local  taxes,  schools,  roads,  &lc. 
\  17.  This  constitution  seems  well  adapted  to  the 
^  country,  provided  they  could  find  a  patriotic  chief 
^  magistrate ;  for  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  their 
{  bigotry  and  degradation  in  the  scale  of  morals, 
\  render  them  unfit  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  selt- 
\  government. 

\      18.  The  Indians,  who  form  almost  one  half  of 

V 

\ 

V  habitual  coolness  and  cunning.  During  the  siege  of  the 
\  fort,  the  French,  early  one  morning,  broke  into  the  town, 

V  and  surrounded  the  house  in  which  Santa  Anna  was 
\  lodged.  The  general,  hearing  a  noise,  got  up,  and  finding 
^  what  was  going  on,  hastily  put  on  his  trousers,  and  thus 
^  tried  to  escape.    On  the  stairs,  he  met  the  soldiers,  head- 

V  edby  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  "  Where  is  Santa  Anna?  " 
\  said  the  prince.  "In  there,"  said  the  general,  pointing 
\  to  the  room  of  another  officer.  "  And  who  are  you  ?  "  in- 
\  quired  De  Joinville.  "  O,  nobody,  only  a  servant,"  said 
^  Santa  Anna,  and  passed  on,  thus  effecting  his  escape. 

\  

\  15.  What  of  Santa  Anna  in  1841  ?  16,  17.  JVhat  of  the  consti- 
^  tution  of  1844  ?    What  of  the  people  of  Mexico  ?    18.  What 

V  of  the  Indians  ? 
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the  people,  though  nominally  free,  are,  to  a  great  ex-  ^ 
tent,  kept  in  practical  slavery.    Being  a  conquered  \ 
race,  and  deemed  of  an  inferior  stock,  they  sink  in-  % 
to  hopeless  servitude  and  consequent  degradation,  \ 
drawing  down  toward  their  own  level  a  large  portion  ^ 
of  their  oppressors.  x 
19.  In  1845,  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  \ 
States.    In  consequence  of  this,  a  war  with  Mexico  \ 
commenced  in  1846.    After  some  skirmishing,  a  ^ 
battle  between  the  American  forces,  under  General  \ 
Taylor,  and  the  Mexicans,  under  General  Arista,  ^ 
was  fought  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  not  % 
\  far  from  Matamoras,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May.  ^ 
^     20.  Monterey  capitulated  to  the  Americans  under  \ 
\  General  Taylor,  on  the  24th.    The  Mexicans  were  ^ 
\  defeated  in  a  sweeping  battle,  by  the  same  General,  \ 
V  at  Buena  Yista,  on  the  17th  February  follow^ing.  v 
\      21.  Vera  Cruz  was  taken  by  General  Scott  in  ^ 
'V  March,  and  after  a  series  of  splendid  victories,  he  \ 
\  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  in  September,  1847.  \ 
\      22.   Mexico  being  thus  completely  humbled,  % 
\  peace  was  established  between  the  two  countries  n 
^  in  1847.   By  the  treaty,  we  paid  fifteen  millions  of  \ 
s  dollars  to  Mexico,  and  received  the  territories  con-  \ 
\  fined  in  New^  Mexico,  Utah,  and  California.  \ 
^     23.  Since  this  period,  Mexico  has  undergone  ^ 
^  various  changes,  and  is  now  in  a  very  unsettled  \ 
^  state.  s 

\  19.  What  of  annexation?  20.  The  war  between  the  Uhited  \ 
\  States  and  Mexico?   21.  What  of  General  Scott  ?   22.  Peace  ?  ^ 
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TEXAS  EXTENT,   PRODUCTS,  &C. 
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1.  This  territory,  now  forming  a  member  of 
our  Union,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Louisiana; 
on  the  south,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico :  on  the  west, 
by  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  Indian 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Its  whole  extent  is  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  square  miles,  being  considerably 
more  than  the  whole  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 

Chaptkr  XXIV. —  Questions. —  1.  Is  Texas  now  one  of  the 
United  States  ?  How  is  it  bounded  ?  —  Questions  on  the  Map, 
at  p.  41.  In  what  direction  is  Texas  from  Cuba  ?  In  what  di- 
rection is  Austin  from  Vera  Cruz  ?  From  New  York  ?  Where 
is  the  Kio  Grande,  or  Rio  del  Norte?  V/hich  way  does  it 
run  ?    Where  does  it  empty  ?    2.  What  is  the  extent  of  Texas  ? 
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I  land.  The  climate  is  hot,  and  the*  soil,  in  general,  \ 
\  fertile.  Cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  are  its  chief  > 
\  products.  Its  prairies  abound  in  wild  cattle  and  \ 
V  horses.  The  population  is  now  about  one  hundred  \ 
\  and  fifty  thousand.    Austin  is  the  capital.  ^ 

>  3.  Texas  formerly  constituted  the  eastern  portion  n 
\  of  Mexico.  In  1824,  it  was  attached  to  Coahuilla,  ^ 
X  which  bounds  it  on  the  west ;  and  these  two  formed  \ 
\  one  of  the  Mexican  states.  At  this  time,  the  white  \ 
\  population  of  Texas  was  estimated  at  four  thousand.  \ 

>  4.  Various  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  ^ 
\  colonies  in  Texas.  In  1821,  Moses  Austin,  a  na-  \ 
\  tive  of  Connecticut,  agreed  with  the  government  of  \ 
\  Mexico  to  receive  a  large  grant  of  land,  on  con-  \ 
\  dition  that  he  would  settle  in  this  country,  with  ^ 
\  three  hundred  families.  Austin  soon  died,  but  his  \ 
^  son  Stephen  carried  out  his  father's  plans,  and  be-  ^ 


^  sun  OLcpnciJ  uamcu  uui  ins  laiiici  »  piciiis,  ciiiu  uc-  \ 

I  came  the  leader  in  the  settlement  of  Texas.  \ 
\     5.  A  general  law  was  passed  by  Mexico,  in  1825,  \ 

\  giving  lands  to  settlers  in  Coahuilla  and  Texas ;  and  \ 

\  soon  after,  large  grants  were  made  to  various  par-  \ 

V  ties,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  about  two  thou-  J 
\  sand  families  should  be  established  in  the  country.  \ 
S  6.  Under  these  grants,  the  colonization  of  Texas  ^ 
\  went  on  rapidly,  the  settlers  being  chiefly  from  the 
X  United  States.    In  1835,  it  was  estimated  that 

V  there  were  in  the  country  twenty  thousand  white 
\  inhabitants,  two  thousand  negro  slaves,  and  fif- 
^  teen  thousand  Indians,  of  whom  four  thousand 
\  were  friendly  and  partially  civilized,  and  eleven 
\  thousand  savage  and  hostile. 

^     7.  The  white  settlers  in  Texas  were  partly  Span- 

\  Its  chief  products  ?    Population  ?    Capital  ?   3.  What  of  Texas 

\  formerly?    What  happened  in  1824?    Population  of  Texas  in 

X  1^24  ?  4.  What  of  Moses  Austin  ?    His  son  Stephen  ?    5.  What 

V  law  was  enacted  by  Mexico  in  1825  ?  6.  What  of  the  settlements 
5  under  the  Mexican  grants  ?  Population  in  1835  ?  7.  What  of  the 
\  white  settlers  in  Texas  ?    What  was  natural  as  to  the  two  races 
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\  ish,  and  partly  from  the  United  States  and  Great  \ 

^  Britain.    It  was  but  natural  that  distrust  and  irrita-  \ 

V  tion  should  arise  between  people  of  different  Ian-  x 

s  guage,  habits,  and  religion  ;  and  the  difficulties  pro-  ^ 

\  ceeding  from  these  sources  were  aggravated  by  % 

^  the  government  of  Mexico.  ^ 

J     8.  This  had  decreed  that  schools,  teaching  in  \ 

-  the  Spanish  language,  should  be  established ;  but  \ 

the  law  was  neglected  by  the  Anglo-American  por-  \ 

^  tion  of  the  inhabitants.     The  Catholic  religion  > 

>  alone  was  tolerated,  and  the  people  were  required  j 
to  attend  to  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  This,  also,  i 
the  Anglo-Americans  neglected,  and  the  priests,  in  \ 

^  consequence,  became  irritated.  ^ 

^     9.  The  duties  laid  by  the  government  of*  Mexico  > 

I  were  deemed  oppressive;  and  the  prohibition  of  \ 

slavery,  by  that  government,  offended  those  who  \ 

had  come  to  Texas  in  the  expectation  of  making  \ 

large  profits  by  raising  cotton  with  the  aid  of  negro  \ 

slaves.  > 

10.  In  the  early  period  of  the  settlement,  Austin  J 

and  his  associates  had  been  attached  to  the  gov-  \ 

ernment  of  Mexico ;  and,  in  1824,  when  an  attempt  s 

was  made  to  separate  Texas  from  the  confederation,  v 

they  gave  prompt  assistance  to  the  Mexican  authori-  \ 

ties.    But  now,  the  Anglo-American  portion  of  the  \ 

people  had  become  numerous,  and  doubtless  they  \ 

began  to  cherish  the  design  of  becoming  independ-  \ 

ent,  or  of  being  annexed  to  the  American  Union.  \ 

>  11.  The  Mexican  rulers  were  not  blind  to  this 
<  aspect  of  things,  and  they  began  to  apprehend  that 
^  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  favoring 

>  in  Texas  ?  8.  What  of  schools  ?  Who  are  called  Anglo-Ameri- 
\  cans  ?    Am.  Americans  descended  from  the  English.    What  of 

>  the  Catholic  religion  ?  9.  What  of  custom-house  duties  ?  Pro- 
\  hibition  of  slavery  ?  10.  What  of  Austin  and  his  associates  ?  The 
5  Anglo-American  population  of  Mexico?    11.  The  Mexican  gov- 

>  ernment  ? 
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^  the  views  to  which  we  allude.  They  accordingly  ^ 
\  passed  certain  decrees,  forbidding  emigrants  from  ^ 
s  the  United  States  to  settle  in  Texas  near  the  boun- 
\  dary  between  these  two  countries.  This  and  other  i 
^  proceedings  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  now  nearly  > 
>  ready  to  burst  into  a  flame.  J 


CHAPTER  XXV.  \ 

TEXAS,   CONTINUED  INDEPENDENCE,  i 

1.  Tn  Mexico,  there  were  two  parties,  already  > 
noticed,  which  may  be  called  despotic  and  liberal.  \ 
The  former,  called  Escossais,  were  attached  to  a  \ 

-  central  government,  in  which  supreme  power  should  \ 
\  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  national  rulers;  the  \ 
>  latter,  called  Yorkinos,  were  in  favor  of  a,  federal  re-  > 
J  public,  like  ours,  in  which  the  separate  states  should  v 
be  independent,  only  giving  up  the  management  \ 
of  national  affairs  to  the  president  and  congress.  \ 

2.  The  Anglo-American  population  of  Texas  > 
were  of  the  latter  party,  and  the  Spanish  settlers  J 
chiefly  of  the  former.  Santa  Anna,  whom  we  have  \ 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Mexico,  at  first  of  the  \ 
liberal  party,  became  the  leader  of  the  Escossais,  % 
and  having  gained  the  ascendency,  a  central  govern-  > 
ment  was  established  in  1835,  the  federal  consti-  < 

<  tution  of  1829  being  thus  prostrated.  J 

\  3.  Observing  the  tendency  of  things  to  this  point,  s 

\  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Texas  had  taken  such  ^ 

\  measures  as  were  in  their  power  to  protect  them-  \ 

\  selves.    In  1832,  Stephen  Austin  went  to  Mexico,  \ 

\  as  agent  for  the  colonists;  and,  finding  every  thing  < 

\  Chapter  XXV. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  two  parties  arose  in  \ 
5  Mexico  1  2.  How  were  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  divided  into  > 
^  parties  ?    3.  What  of  Stephen  Austin  in  1832  ?  ^ 
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{  in  confusion  there,  he  ^  wrote  home,  advising  the  \ 
\  Texans  to  form  for  themselves  a  provisional  gov-  ^ 
\  ernment.  This  letter  was  intercepted,  and  Austin  \ 
\  was  thrown  into  prison.  \ 

V  4.  In  April,  1835,  an  arrangement  was  entered  s 
\  into,  by  the  authorities  of  Texas  and  Coahuilla,  for  \ 
s  a  separate  government.  Santa  Anna  marched  > 
^  against  the  former,  took  the  governor  prisoner,  \ 
\  seized  the  records,  and  established  a  military  gov-  \ 
>  ernment  at  Santillo,  the  capital.  \ 
I  5.  Texas  was  thus  left  without  a  government.  A  ^ 
\  liesort  to  arms  was  the  necessary  consequence.  \ 
\  Stephen  Austin,  having  been  released,  was  enter-  \ 
^  tained  at  a  public  dinner  at  Brazos.  On  this  oc-  < 
\  casion,  he  advised  the  adoption  of  means  to  achieve  % 
\  the  independence  of  the  country.  $ 
\  6.  In  October,  1835,  the  news  of  the  establish-  J 
\  ment  of  the  central  government,  before  mentioned,  i 
^  reached  Texas.  A  convention  of  delegates  soon  s 
\  assembled  at  Austin,  and,  in  November,  issued  a  ^ 
i  declaration  in  favor  of  state  rights.  They  also  > 
\  called  a  convention  to  meet  at  Washington,  in  I 

V  Texas,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1836.  \ 
^  7.  A  provincial  government  was  organized,  and  \ 
^  Samuel  Houston  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  ^ 

V  of  the  Texan  army.  Money  was  readily  raised  by  \ 
\  him,  and  a  call  for  troops,  being  circulated  in  the  i 
\  country  and  in  the  United  States,  soon  brought  a  s 
\  considerable  number  of  volunteers  to  the  camp  ^ 
\  established  at  Washington.  ^ 
\  8.  On  the  1st  of  February,  agreeably  to  appoint-  \ 
^  ment,  the  convention  met,  and  on  the  2d  of  March,  \ 
N  published  a  declaration  of  independence,  signed  by  \ 
\  fifty  delegates.    An  election  for  officers  of  state  im-  > 

^  4.  What  happened  in  1835  ?  What  did  Santa  Anna  do  ?  5.  What  > 

\  was  the  consequence  ?    What  of  Stephen  Austin  ?    6.  What  \ 

\  occurred  in  October  ?     7.  What  of  a  provincial  government  ?  ^ 

V  Troops  ?    8.  What  occurred  at  Washington,  February  1^  1836.  J 
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i  mediately  followed,  and  the  gpvernmeiit  was  or-  s 
\  ganized.  \ 

\  CHAPTER  XXVI.  \ 

\  TEXAS,   CONTINUED  THE   WAR.  \ 

S  ^ 

^      1.  The  history  of  the  contest  that  now  followed,  ^ 

\  though  the  numbers  engaged  were  small,  is  full  of  \ 

\  interesting  details.    In  no  struggle  were  there  ever  i 

\  more  daring  deeds  achieved  than  in  this  effort  of  \ 

\  the  Texans  for  hational  independence.  S 

^     2.  Some  of  the  adventures  of  the  patriotic  Tex-  \ 

\  ans  rival  the  wildest  fictions  of  romance.    When  \ 

s  we  consider  that  sixty  thousand  people  delivered  I 

^  themselves  from  the  bondage  of  a  contiguous  na-  s 

\  tion,  seven  millions  strong,  we  shall  readily  see  that  a 

^  an  energy  must  have  been  displayed,  which  may  ^ 

\  well  command  our  admiration.  | 

\     3.  Hostilities  had  commenced  in   September,  \ 

\  1835.     The  Mexican   forces   had  possession  Qf  \ 

'  Goliad,  a  place  in  the  south-western  part  of  Texas.  ^ 

^  On  the  9th,  the  town  and  fort  were  captured  by  ^ 

\  the  Texan  troops.    San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  held  by  ^ 

\  one  thousand  Mexican  soldiers,  was  invested  by  an  v 

^  equal  Texan  force.    After  a  siege  of  a  month,  the  \ 

^  town  was  carried  by  assault.    Hardly  had  this  > 

^  victory  been  achieved,  when  a  Mexican  reenforce-  > 

s  ment  appeared  before  the  town ;  an  action  imme-  \ 

\  diately  ensued,  and  the  whole  detachment  was  \ 

\  captured  by  the  triumphant  Texans.  ^ 

\     4.  The  next  year,  the  tide  of  fortune  changed  ^ 

^  for  a  time.    Santa  Anna,  in  person,  now  headed  the  \ 

s   V 

^  Chapter  XXVI. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  of  the  subsequent  ^ 

\  history  of  Texas  ?   2.  What  may  command  admiration  ?   3.  What  \ 

\  of  Goliad  ?    What  of  San  Antonio  ?    When  did  these  events  oc-  ^ 

S  cur  ?    4.  What  of  Santa  Anna  7    What  occurred  at  San  Antonio  ?  ^ 


\ 
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Mexican  army.  In  February,  1836,  he  appeared, 
with  an  advance  guard  of  one  thousand  men,  before 
San  Antonio.  The  town  was  taken,  but  the  fort, 
garrisoned  by  one  hundred  and  eightj^-seven  soldiers, 
held  out,  till  only  seven  remained  alive.  These  \ 
capitulated,  but  the  brave  fellows  were  immediately  ^ 
put  to  the  sword.  Among  the  slain  was  David  > 
Crocket,  of  Tennessee,  an  eccentric  but  a  brave,  \ 
generous,  and  gifted  son  of  the  west.  \ 

5.  The  victorious  Mexicans  now  advanced  upon  \ 
Goliad,  held  by  about  five  hundred  men,  under  S 
Colonel  Fanning.  In  obedience  to  orders,  this  \ 
officer  blew  up  the  fort,  and  retreated.  After  \ 
marching  a  short  time,  he  and  his  troops  were  sur-  i 
rounded  by  an  overwhelming  force,  in  the  midst  of  \ 
a  wide  prairie.        -s  > 

6.  Escape  was  impossible.  The  heroic  little  ^ 
band  defended  themselves  with  desperate  courage,  \ 
when  the  Mexican  commander  proposed  a  capitu-  J 
lation.  This  was  accepted,  the  condition  being  \ 
that  Fanning's  men  should  be  shipped  to  New  \ 
Orleans  in  eight  days.  Regardless  of  this,  the  cap-  > 
tives  were  marched  to  Goliad,  and,  on  the  26th  of  | 
March,  were  shot  in  cold  blood !  \ 

7.  General  alarm  and  dismay  now  spread  through  \ 
the  country.  Many  of  the  people  fled  into  the  ter-  > 
ritory  of  the  United  States;  and  Houston,  followed  \ 
by  Santa  Anna,  retreated  till  he  reached  the  bor-  > 
der  of  a  small  river,  called  San  Jacinto.  Here  he  s 
made  a  stand,  and,  on  the  21st  of  April,  a  bloody  \ 
and  decisive  battle  took  place.  ^ 

8.  On  this  occasion,  the  Mexican  force  was  fif-  > 
teen  hundred ;  that  of  the  Texans,  eight  hundred.  J 

When  did  this  happen  ?  Note.  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  is  often  v 
called  San  Antonio.  It  is  now  usually  called  Bexar.  ^ 
5.  What  did  the  Mexicans  do  after  the  capture  of  San  Antonio  ?  \ 
5,  6.  What  of  Colonel  Fanning  and  his  men  ?  7.  What  followed  ?  J 
1,  8.  What  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  ?    When  did  it  occur  ?  S 
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The  latter  made  the  attack,  and  with  such  resistless  \ 
\  force  that,  in  fifteen  minutes,  the  enemy  gave  way,  ^ 
i  in  complete  disorder.     The  victory  was  decisive. 
\  The  Texans  lost  but  six  men,  while  their  adversary 

>  had  six  hundred  killed,  two  hundred  wounded,  and 
{  seven  hundred  were  taken  prisoners. 

i     9.  The  general,  Santa  Anna,  fled  from  the  field 
\  of  battle.    Two  or  three  days  after,  at  the  distance  i 

>  of  a  dozen  miles  from  the  camp,  two  boys  were  > 
\  hunting  for  stray  mules.  One  of  them  discovered  \ 
J  a  soldier  in  the  grass,  and,  seeing  that  he  was  a  ^ 

I Mexican,  he  was  about  to  fire  upon  him.  \ 
10.  The  other  boy  told  him  not  to  fire,  as  the  \ 
man  was  unarmed.  They  therefore  seized  him,  ^ 
and  concluded  to  take  him  to  the  Texan  general.  ^ 
\  Making  the  stranger  mount  behind  one  of  them,  \ 
\  while  the  other  went  on  foot,  they  proceeded  to  \ 

>  the  camp.  \ 
I  11.  As  they  approached,  the  Mexican  prisoners  ^ 
\  exclaimed,  in  wonder,  "  The  president,  Santa  An-  \ 
^  na !  ^'  Seldom  has  a  great  man  been  in  a  more  \ 
\  humiliating  condition  ;  his  army  defeated  and  cap-  \ 
J  tured  by  a  force  of  half  his  own  number,  and  he,  > 
S  the  chief  of  a  great  nation,  taken  by  two  boys,  and  \ 
\  brought  in  on  the  back  of  a  mule  !  There  is  often  s 
\  but  a  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  ^ 


How  many  were  engaged  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ?  > 
9,  10;  11.  What  of  General  Santa  Anna?  N 
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I  TEXAS,    CONTINUED         SANTA    ANNA         SANTA  FE  > 

N  EXPEDITION  MEXICAN  EXPEDITION.  \ 

\      1.  The  first  thought  of  the  Texans,  irritated  by  \ 

^  the  massacres  of  their  countrymen,  was,  to  sacrifice  s 

i  the  Mexican  chief,  in  revenge  of  the  blood  he  had  n 

V  so  atrociously  spilt.    But  an  officer  interfered,  and  > 

\  Houston  allowed  the  prisoner  to  proceed  to  Wash-  \ 

\  ington,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  hope  that  s 

^  gratitude  for  his  release  would  induce  Santa  Anna  ^ 

^  to  prevent  further  proceedings  against  Texas,  on  \ 

<  the  part  of  Mexico.  J 

\     2.  When  Santa  Anna  reached  Washington,  he  < 

i  went  to  see  General  Jackson,  then  president.    The  s 

>  old  veteran  was  sick  in  bed,  but  he  received  the  \ 
\  unfortunate  Mexican  chief    After  the  salutation, 

\  Jackson  said  to  him,  "  Well,  General  Santa  Anna, 
\  tell  me  why  you  abandoned  the  republican  party  in 
N  Mexico,  and  went  over  to  the  priests." 

>  3.  This  address,  so  direct  and  so  unexpected, 
\  caused  Santa  Anna  to  hesitate,  though  he  laughed 
\  heartily.  He  excused  himself  as  well  as  he  could  ; 
s  and,  when  General  Jackson  asked  him  about  the 
^  murder  of  Fanning's  men,  he  also  made  a  defence 
\  which,  it  is  said,  was  satisfactory  to  the  inquirer. 

\     4.  After  this,  the  Mexican  chief  was  sent  home 
i  in  a  vessel  provided  by  the  president  of  the  United  . 
^  States.    The  hopes  of  peace,  which  had  been  in-  ^ 
dalged,  were  not  fully  realized  by  the  Texans. 
It  is  true  that  the  independence  of  the  country 
was  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  in  1837, 


Chapter  XXVII. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  did  the  Texans  do 
with  Santa  Anna  ?    2,3.  What  of  Santa  Anna  and  General  Jack- 
4.  VVliat  of  the  independence  of  Texas  ? 
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by  Great  Britain  in  1841,  and,  by  other  foreign  \ 
^  governments  soon  after.  \ 
5.  But  Mexico  still  maintained  a  threatening  \ 
\  attitude,  and,  in  February,  1842,  the  country  was  s 

>  invaded  by  eight  thousand  Mexicans,  under  General  n 

>  Vascas.  Goliad  was  taken;  San  Antonio  was  cap-  \ 
\  tured  and  plundered  on  the  2d  of  March.  The  \ 
^  Texans  flew  to  arms,  and  five  thousand  men  were  \ 

soon  in  the  field.  The  Mexicans  abandoned  their  s 
conquests,  and  the  Texan  troops  were  disbanded.  ^ 
(j.  In  the  following  September,  General  Woll  \ 
was  sent  by  Santa  Anna,  with  a  strong  force,  to  in-  j 
vade  Texas.  He  took  possession  of  San  Antonio,  \ 
after  a  sharp  resistance  made  by  fifty-three  men,  the  ^ 
only  Texan  force  in  the  town.  These  capitulated  > 
on  honorable  terms,  but  they  were  destined  to  a  < 
long  and  cruel  imprisonment.  v 

7.  The  Texans  again  rallied,  and,  after  some  \ 
skirmishes.  General  Woll  thought  best  to  seek  se-  ^ 
curity  in  hasty  flight.  The  Texans,  at  this  period,  \ 
seem  not  to  have  conducted  with  their  usual  spirit.  ^ 
A  small  force  was  raised,  and,  in  December,  they  \ 
proceeded  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  took  possession  v 
of  the  defenceless  town  of  Laredo,  on  the  east  bank  \ 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  ^ 

8.  Having  plundered  this  place,  and  being  loaded  \ 
with  spoils,  the  greater  part  of  the  men,  with  their  s 
general,  SomerviJle,  returned  home.  A  few  brave  \ 
spirits,  three  hundred  in  number,  remained.  These  \ 
elected  Colonel  Fisher  their  commander,  and,  pro-  \ 
ceeding  down  the  Rio  Grande  in  a  flotilla,  captured  \ 
numerous  boats,  and  spread  terror  along  the  banks  \ 
of  the  stream.  ^ 

5.  What  occurred  in  February,  1842?    What  followed?    6.  \ 

What  of  General  Woll  1    7.  What  of  the  Texans  ?  I 

8.  What  was  done  at  Laredo  ?   What  of  Colonel  Fisher  and  his  \ 

band  ?,  V 
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V     9.  Arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Mier,  s 

lying  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  this  little  \ 
band  entered  the  place,  and  made  a  requisition  upon 


\  the  alcalde,  or  chief  officer  of  the  town,  and  returned 
to  the  Texan  camp.  While  the  people  were  pre- 
paring to  furnish  the  required  provisions,  a  Mexican 
force,  under  General  Ampudia,  approached,  and, 
having  intercepted  the  supplies,  occupied  the  city. 

10.  As  soon  as  these  things  were  made  known 
to  the  Texans,  they  determined  upon  an  attack. 
Being  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  they 
crossed  over,  and  reached  the  little  River  Alcantra, 


\ 


\  upon  the  west  side  of  which  Mier  is  built,  at  night- 


fall. Bravely  fording  the  rapid  stream,  they  began  \ 
\  the  assault  under  cover  of  darkness.  \ 
^  11.  The  night  passed  in  a  succession  of  conflicts,  \ 
\  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  witnessed  an  inces-  \ 
\  sant  encounter  from  streets,  walls,  house-tops,  and  \ 
N  windows.  The  Mexican  account  states  that  the  \ 
N  "gutters  and  streets  of  the  city  flowed  with  valiant  ^ 
\  Mexican  blood."  \ 
\  12.  But  the  disparity  of  numbers  was  too  great.  1 
\  The  Mexicans  had  twenty-three  hundred  men,  and  \ 
\  the  whole  Texan  army,  engaged  in  the  battle,  was  \ 
^  but  two  hundred  and  sixty.  Seven  hundred  of  the  \ 
\  former  were  killed,  and  only  ten  of  the  latter,  with  S 
\  twenty-three  badly  wounded.  < 
\  13.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  proposition  to  ca-  s 
s  pitulate  was  made,  and  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  \ 
^  Texans  in  the  city.  Their  companions  at  the  camp,  > 
^  being  advised  of  the  events  which  had  transpired  at  J 
\  Mier,  made  good  their  retreat.  These  events  oc-  < 
\  curred  toward  the  close  of  December,  1842.  j 


9.  Where  is  the  town  of  Mier?  What  happened  at  this 
place.  What  of  General  Ampudia?  10.  What  did  the  Texan 
troops  do  ?  11.  Describe  the  contest  that  followed.  12.  What 
was  the  relative  force  engaged  ?  13.  When  did  the  battle  of 
Mier  take  place  ? 
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^  TEXAS,  CONTINUED  THE   PRISONERS   OF  MIER. 

\  L  The  Texans  had  surrendered,  under  the  ex- 
^  pectation  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  prisoners 
^  of  war;  for  so  the  articles,  written  in  Spanish,  were  \ 
\  translated  to  them.  But  they  found  themselves  \ 
\  grievously  betrayed.    They  were  soon  put  under  ^ 

V  a  strong  guard,  and  marched  toward  the  cit]^  of  > 
\  Mexico.  \ 
^  2.  As  far  as  Monterey,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  \ 
\  and  seventy-five  miles,  they  were  well  treated.  ^ 
\  War,  at  best,  is  a  succession  of  horrors,  and  it  \ 

V  serves  to  display  man,  in  killing  his  fellow-man,  as  n 
^  the  most  ferocious  and  cruel  of  living  things;  for  > 
^  there  is  no  mere  animal  that  wages  such  bootless  and  \ 
\  bloody  strife  with  its  own  species  as  reasoning  man.  \ 
\  3.  Still,  amid  the  tragic  barbarities  of  war,  some  \ 
X  passages  of  kindness  occur,  and  deserve  to  be  re-  n 
^  corded  by  the  historian.  It  is  pleasant  to  relate,  > 
i  that,  while  the  Mexicans  generally  proved  treach-  \ 
s  erous  and  cruel  under  excitement,  we  are  informed  \ 
\  that  the  worn  and  weary,  prisoners  at  Monterey  \ 
\  were  treated  with  touching  kindness  by  the  authori-  ^ 
^  ties  and  the  people.  \ 
\  4.  A  brave  member  of  this  band  of  captives,  who  \ 
\  has  written  their  story,  describes  himself  as  being  \ 
\  here  entertained  by  intelligent  people,  and  that  the  % 
N  gracious  hospitality  of  refined  and  graceful  women  \ 
J  contributed  to  solace  his  captivity.  \ 
^  5.  But  such  pleasing  incidents  were  few  and  far  \ 
\  between.  As  the  prisoners  were  marched  farther  s 
\  into  the  interior,  their  treatment  became  too  severe  s 

^  Chapter  XXVIII. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  of  the  surrender  ^ 
\  of  the  Texans  ?  How  were  they  deceived  ?  2.  How  were  they  J 
\  treated  as  far  as  Monterey  ?  \ 
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N  to  be  endure-d.  An  attempt  to  rise  on  their  guard  \ 
\  and  escape  was  resolved  upon.  On  the  - 11th  of  < 
\  February,  1843,  being  in  the  prison  yard  of  Salado,  \ 
\  the  signal  was  given  by  a  Scotch  soldier  named  \ 
s  Cameron,  who  cried  out,  Well,  boys,  we  will  > 
^goit!"  \ 
\  6.  The  inner  court,  containing  one  hundred  and  \ 
\  fifty  Mexicans,  was  almost  instantly  mastered.  At  ^ 
s  first,  the  Texans  fought  with  staves,  clubs,  brick-bats  s 
\  —  whatever  came  to  hand.  Of  the  two  hundred  ^ 
^  and  fourteen  captives,  but  about  one  hundred  couM  \ 
\  obtain  fire-arms.    These  succeeded  in  beating  the  \ 

V  entire  guard  of  three  hundred  men.  The  latter  \ 
^  were  disarmed,  and  the  liberated  Texans  set  out  s 
\  for  home.  ^ 
^  7.  The  fugitives  soon  found  themselves  pursued.  ^ 
^  They  became  involved  among  wild  and  rugged  ^ 
X  mountains,  and,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  killed  their  s 
\  horses  for  subsistence.  Worn  out  with  toil  and  ^ 
^  wasted  with  privation,  they  were  at  length  cap-  ^ 
^  tured  by  a  body  of  Mexican  cavalry.  Their  hands  s 
\  bound  with  raw  hides,  and,  in  some  instances,  \ 
\  heavily  ironed,  they  were  marched  on  to  San  Louis  \ 
^  de  Potosi.  ^ 
\  8.  Here  orders  arrived  from  Santa  Anna,  that  all  \ 
N  the  captives  should  be  shot;  but  this  wholesale  plan  it 

>  of  murder  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  decimation  \ 
\  — the  shooting  of  every  tenth  man,  drawn  by  lot.  n 
\  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  white  beans,  with  seven-  ^ 

V  teen  black  ones,  were  put  into  a  mug,  and  the  whole  \ 
^  troop  were  required  each  to  draw  one  of  them,  thus  \ 
\  severally  deciding  their  fate  for  life  or  death.  \ 
\     9.  The  seventeen  victims  met  their  doom  like  men 

\  of  stern,  unflinching  mould.    Some  were  of  middle 

>  5,  6.  What  occurred  at  Salado  ?  7.  What  became  of  the  fugi- 
1  tives  ?  8.  What  orders  came  from  Santa  Anna  ?  What  was 
^  actually  done  '? 
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age,  and  some  in  the  flower  of  youth.  Some  sent  \ 
errands  to  fathers  and  mothers  far  away ;  some  left  ^ 
injunctions  to  their  companions  to  see  their  wrongs  \ 
avenged,  and  all  left  their  dying  love  to  their  country.  \ 

10.  They  were  tied  together  and  seated  upon  a  | 
log ;  the  fatal  volley  was  discharged,  and  their  gal-  \ 
lant  spirits  were  quenched  forever !  Most  were  v 
killed  at  the  first  discharge;  but  some  lingered,  and  \ 
their  yells  of  agony  came  to  the  ears  of  their  com-  s 
panions  in  the  prison  near  by.  Alas  !  how  terrible  > 
are  the  pages  of  human  history  !  \ 

11.  The  remaining  prisoners  were  at  length  s 
marched  to  Perote,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  s 
miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  immured  in  its  gloomy  ^ 
castle.  Here  weeks  on  weeks  rolled  over  their  ^ 
heads.  We  have  heard  of  prisoners,  after  long  i 
captivity,  forming  an  intimacy  with  mice,  which  j 
visited  their  apartments ;  and  Byron  makes  his  pris-  s 
oner  of  Chillon  say, —  > 

"  With  spiders  I  have  friendship  made,  \ 

And  watched  them  in  their  sullen  trade  ;  \ 

Have  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, —  < 

And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they  ?  ^ 

My  very  chains  and  1  grew  friends,  ^ 

So  much  a  long  communion  tends  \ 

To  make  us  what  we  are."  \ 

12.  But  to  a  still  more  curious  source  of  amuse-  \ 
ment  were  the  Texan  prisoners  at  Perote  reduced.  > 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  adoption  of  louse  \ 
races,  which,  it  seems,  is  a  kind  of  national  pastime  \ 
among  the  Mexicans.  A  circle  was  drawn  in  char-  \ 
coal,  on  a  bull's  hide,  and  in  the  centre  a  figure  of  \ 
the  holi/  cross  !  \ 

13.  On  this  cross  the  two  racers  were  placed,  and  \ 
he  that  crossed  the  circle  first  was  the  winner.   Upon  \ 

 \ 

11,  12,  13.  What  of  the  prisoners  at  Perote  ?  J 
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\  such  games  the  soldiers  bet  their  money,  and  the 
^  by-standers  became  as  much  interested  as  at  a  horse- 
^  race,  some  crying  out  for  the  "reJ"  and  some  for 
\  the  white  "  louse.  Strange  occupation  for  the  he- 
N  roes  of  Mier  and  Salado  ! 

\  14.  We  have  not  space  to  go  into  further  de- 
\  tails  respecting  these  unhappy  prisoners.  Some 
\  escaped ;  some  were  liberated  at  different  tim'es ; 
^  and,  in  September,  1844,  at  the  instance  of  the 
^  American  minister,  Mr.  Shannon,  the  remainder, 
\  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  were  set  free, 


i  CHAPTER  XXIX. 

<         TEXAS   ANNEXED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  1.  Another  expedition,  which  terminated  as 
\  unfortunately  as  that  against  Mier,  was  undertaken 
\  by  parties  of  Texans  against  Santa  Fe,  in  1841. 

>  This  place  is  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mexico, 
\  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  great- 
X  inland  trade  with  the  United  States. 

\  2.  The  object  of  the  expedition  here  alluded  to, 
s  ostensibly,  was  to  open  a  trade  between  Austin  and 
^  Santa  Fe  ;  but  a  purpose  of  capturing  that  city,  and 
\  extending  the  Texan  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
V  doubtless  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement.  At 
\  all  events,  the  scheme  proved  abortive,  and  the  in- 
s  vaders,  being  captured,  languished  for  a  long  time 

>  in  Mexican  prisons. 

J     3.  Though  the  independence  of  Texas  had  been 
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>  acknowledged  by  several  leading  powers,  Mexico  J 
^  still  strove  to  reduce  it  to  subjection,  though  with-  < 

>  out  avail.  The  distracted  state  of  that  unhappy  \ 
^  country,  and  the  increased  and  increasing  strength  s 
N  of  Texas,  rendered  such  an  attempt  little  better  \ 
\  than  hopeless.  > 
\  4.  Having  gained  an  actual  independence,  and  i 
\  favorable  prospects  opening  upon  them,  the  people  \ 
\  of  the  latter  state  were  now  called  to  consider  a  ^ 
^  most  important  suggestion.  Tyler,  acting  presi-  > 
^  dent  of  the  United  States,  toward  the  close  of  his  \ 
\  official  term,  made  overtures  to  the  government  of  \ 
^  Texas  for  its  annex^ation  to  the  United  States.  \ 
^  5.  This  project  was  favored  by  the  Texan  people,  \ 
\  and  strenuously  opposed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  ^ 
J  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  They  objected  < 
^  to  the  extension  of  the  territory  of  the  country,  to  \ 
\  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  would  probably  > 

>  lead  to  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  to  the  admission  > 
^  of  more  slaves  and  slave  states  into  the  Union.  J 
I  6.  These  difficulties  were  overruled  by  the  lead-  { 
\  ing  party  in  the  nation.  James  K.  Polk  was  elected  ^ 
N  president  in  view  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  > 
\  congress  accordingly  proceeded  to  consummate  the  \ 
\  act  of  union ;  and  this  received  the  sanction  of  the  v 
\  president,  March  1,  1845.  \ 
\  7.  Since  that  time,  the  people  of  Texas  have  ^ 
N  signified  their  assent,  and  their  country  is  now  \ 
\  merged  in  the  Federal  Union.  ^ 
\   \ 

>  4.  What  of  President  Tyler  ?  5.  How  did  the  people  of  Texas  > 
N  view  the  project  of  annexation  ?  What  objections  were  made  to  \ 
<  it  in  the  United  States  ?    6,  7.  What  was  the  final  result  ?  < 

N  I 


\  1.  This  country  consists  of  a  peninsala,  bound-  \ 

\  ed  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  ^ 

N  east  by  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  west  and  south  ^ 

\  by  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Tabasco  and  Chiapa.  \ 

i  It  is  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  i 

\  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  wide,  forming  an  area  \ 

s  of  fifty  thousand  square  miles  —  an  extent  a  little  ^  •« 

>  greater  than  that  of  the  state  of  New  York.  ^ 


>  Chapter  XXX. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  is  the  situation  of 

\  Vucatan?    Its  boundaries  ?    Length  and  width  ?  Extent? 

^  Questions  on  the  Map,  at  p.  41.  Direction  of  Yucatan  from  Cu- 

\  ba  ?   From  Washington  ?  From  Mexico  ?   Austin  1  Guatimala  ? 
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\  2.  On  the  south-west  is  the  English  settlement  \ 
\  of  Honduras,  or  Balize.  The  territory  of  this  is  ex-  ^ 
\  tensive;  but  the  white  population  is  but  four  thou-  ^ 
y  Sana  with  a  considerable  number  of  nep-roes.  The  \ 
>  lands  abound  in  fine  timber,  and  the  chiet  occu-  \ 
^  Dation  of  the  people  consists  in  getting  mahogany  ^ 
\  and  logwood.  This  country  has  belonged  to  the  > 
\  British  since  1798.  Balize,  on  the  river  of  that  \ 
\  name,  is  the  chief  town,  having  five  hundred  houses.  \ 
\  3.  Yucatan  has  a  population  of  six  hundred  thou-  \ 
N  sand,  the  greater  portion  being  Indians,  more  or  ^ 
\  less  civilized.  Merida  is  the  chief  town  and  capi-  ^ 
X  tal.  Some  portions  of  the  country  are  fertile,  but  \ 
\  it  is  not,  on  the  whole^  a  prolific  region.  It  is  ^ 
s  without  rivers.  Large  portions  of  the  country  are  \ 
\  still  covered  with  forests,  and  numerous  tribes  of  ^ 
^  unsubdued  Indians  occupy  the  frontiers.  The  ad-  \ 
\  vance  of  the  state  in  population,  wealth,  and  civili-  \ 
\  zation,  is  extremely  slow.  \ 
s  4.  Yucatan  was  discovered  by  the  Spanish  navi-  s 
\  gator  Cordova,  in  1517.  Grijalva  followed  on  his  v 
^  track  soon  after,  and  here  Cortez  touched  in  his  way  ^ 
\  to  Mexico.  It  was  at  the  small  island  of  Cozumel,  v 
\  on  the  Yucatan  coast,  that  he  redeemed  several  \ 
\  Spanish  prisoners,  who  had  been  held  in  captivity.  \ 
^  5.  After  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  Cortez  sent  S 
\  one  of  his  most  eminent  generals,  to  subdue  that  \ 
^  peninsula.  At  this  period,  the  natives  were  far  ad-  ^ 
\  vanced  in  civilization.  Their  country  was  marked,  \ 
\  m  the  same  manner  as  Mexico,  with  traces  of  a  ^ 
\  populous  race,  who  had  occupied  the  country  cen-  ^ 
^  turies  before,  leaving  behind  nothing  but  moulder-  ^ 
^  ing  relics  of  their  arts,  and  vague  traditions  touch-  \ 
\  ing  their  history.  \ 
\  .  \ 

V  2.  What  of  Honduras,  or  Balize  ?  3.  Population  of  Yucatan  ?  N 
<  Capital  ?  Fertility  1  4.  What  of  the  discovery  of  Yucatan  ?  \ 
^  5.  Its  conquest  (  N 


YUCATAN. 


>  6.  The  country  was  conquered,  though  not  with- 
j  out  a  severe  contest.    It  passed  into  the  hands  of 

<  Spain,  and  continued  in  that  condition  till  the  Mexi- 
\  can  revolt.  It  became  one  of  the  states  of  the 
\  Mexican  confederacy ;  but,  in  1829,  it  declared 
^  its  independence.    A  contest  followed,  and  some 

>  blood  was  shed. 

<  7.  The  war  seemed  closed  by  the  capture  of  Cam- 
Si  peachy,  in  1840,  with  a  garrison  of  one.  thousand 
s  men.    But  in  May,  1841,  a  new  effort  for  inde- 

>  pendence  was  made,  and  a  government  was  estab- 
\  lished,  on  republican  principles.  The  legislature 
\  consists  of  two  houses,  the  chief  officer  being  a 
\  governor.  The  country  has  been  subsequently  in- 
V  vaded  by  Mexican  troops,  but  Yucatan  still  main- 
^  tains  itself  as  a  separate  state. 
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\  8.  A  high  degree  of  interest  rests  upon  this  re-  | 
\  gion,  on  account  of  the  ruins  scattered  over  its  \ 
^  surface.  At  various  places  there  are  extensive  re-  ^ 
\  mains  of  cities  and  edifices,  now  encumbered  with  ^ 
^  vegetation,  or  buried  beneath  the  soil.  At  Uxmal,  ^ 
\  there  are  edifices,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  stand-  \ 
V  ing,  indicating  a  high  degree  of  art.  \ 
\  9.  Among  the  objects  carved  in  stone,  and  found  \ 
\  in  the  heaps  of  ruins,  are  busts  of  human  beings,  \ 
N  heads  of  leopards,  groups  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  ^ 
^  various  other  works,  all  indicating  considerable  \ 
\  taste  and  skill.  It  is  evident  that  the  authors  of  \ 
N  these  had  emerged  from  the  savage  state ;  but  who  \ 
\  they  were,  of  what  race,  or  lineage,  or  language,  ^ 
must  remain  forever  the  secret  of  oblivion.  \ 

I 

\ 
\ 


X   .   s 

\ 

\  \ 

\  CHAPTER  XXXI.  \ 

s  \ 

\  GUATIMALA  ITS  SITUATION  AND  EARLY  HISTORY.  ^ 

V 

\  I.  The  country  formerly  known  as  Guatimala 

s  has  of  late  assumed  the  title  of  Central  America. 


It  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Mexico,  and  forms  a  part  \ 
\  of  the  great  isthmus  which  connects  South  with  \ 
s  North  America.  \ 
^     2.  The  territory  is  mountainous,  and  has  at  least  \ 

>  twenty  volcanoes  in  constant  activity.  Its  chief  ^ 
\  rivers  are  the  Chiapa  and  St.  Juan.  The  principal  \ 
\  lakes  are  Nicaragua  and  Leon.  The  western  coast  J 
\  is  subject  to  terrific  earthquakes,  which  have  over-  \ 

^  8,  9.  What  of  antiquities  in  Yucatan  ?  \ 

>  Chapter  XXXI. —  Questions.  —  I.  What  of  the  name  of  this  S 
\  country  ?  How  is  it  situated  ?  —  Questions  on  the  Map,  at  p.  4L  \ 
^  How  is  Guatimala  bounded  on  the  east  ?  North  1  South  and  ^ 
\  west  ?  In  which  direction  is  St.  Salvador  from  New  York.  ?  \ 
\  From  Cuba  ?  From  the  city  of  Mexico  ?  2.  What  of  the  terri-  J 
\  tory  of  Guatimala  ?    Rivers  1    Lakes  ?    Earthquakes  ?  \ 
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>  whelmed  cities  and  exterminated  whole  tribes  of  ^ 
J  people.    It  is  a  prolific  country,  abounding  in  the  \ 

<  useful  and  luxurious  products  of  nature.  v 
\  3.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  this  \ 
I  region  was  occupied  by  thirty  distinct  tribes,  each  v 
^  governed  by  its  own  chief,  and  having  its  peculiar  \ 
i  dialect.  They  were  constantly  at  war  with  each  ^ 
S,  other,  and  the  distinctions  of  language,  manners,  \ 
\  and  customs,  are  perpetuated  by  the  existing  tribes,  \ 

V  there  being  still  more  than  twenty  dialects  in  use  ^ 
\  among  the  Indians.  ^ 

<  4.  It  appears  that  the  civilized  Toltecs,  who  had  \ 

V  settled  in  Mexico,  and  passed  from  thence  south-  ^ 
\  ward,  occupied  Guatimala  for  a  long  period  of  time,  s 
I  Here  they  flourished,  increased  in  numbers,  built  \ 
\  large  cities,  and  made  great  advances  in  the  arts.  ![ 
i  5.  The  remains  of  these  people  are  still  to  be  ^ 
^  seen  in  the  stupendous  ruins  of  Utatlan,  and  the  ^ 
S  sculptures  of  Palenque,  Copan,  Uxmal,  &/C.    At  \ 

>  these  places  are  vast  heaps  of  ruined  edifices,  tern-  > 
J  pies,  palaces,  and  fortifications.  Many  of  them,  ^ 
\  such  as  statues,  columns,  and  cornices,  consist  of  < 
\  huge  stones,  nicely  chiselled,  displaying  great  taste,  \ 
I  industry,  and  skill,  in  the  workmen  who  executed  | 
5  them.  \ 
\  6.  In  some  instances,  these  relics  are  found  in  ^ 
\  confused  heaps,  overgrown  by  trees,  shrubs,  and  \ 
I  rank  vegetation;  in  others,  they  still  exist  in  a  state  \ 
^  of  tolerable  preservation,  and  possess  the  general  ^ 
^  effect  intended  by  their  builders.  The  amazing  \ 
\  extent  of  these  antiquities,  and  the  genius  displayed  \ 
\  in  their  execution,  are  sufficient  evidences  of  the  | 
\  fact  that  these  sites  were  once  occupied  by  busy,  ^ 
\  thriving,  and  populous  nations.  \ 
\     7.  But  we  can  do  little  more  than  give  a  name  v 

J     3.  State  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  Cortez  ?    4.  What  of 
\  the  Toltecs  ?    5,  6.  What  of  ruins  ?    7.  What  of  the  peo]  ' 
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Ruins  of  Palenque  and  Copan, 

to  these  mysterious  tribes,  who  thus  lived,  flourished, 
and  passed  away,  in  those  ages  of  which  history 
has  preserved  no  record.  They  were  doubtless  of 
the  Toltec  stock,  though  the  general  name  of 
Quiches  was  applied  to  the  people  who  succeeded 
the?n,  and  who  held  the  country  in  the  time  of 
Cortez. 

8.  It  appears  that  an  intercourse  existed  between 
these  people  and  those  of  Mexico ;  for  we  are  told 
that  Montezuma,  while  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish 


who  executed  the  works,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  in  Guati-  \ 
niala  ?  8.  Intercourse  between  natives  of  Guatimala  and  Mexico  ?  \ 
8,  9.  Wh  it  of  MoT>.tezuma  and  King  Kicab  ?  ^ 
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N  chief,  sent  messengers  to  Kicab  Tanub,  the  lead- 

>  ing  chief  in  Quiche,  saying  that  some  white  people 

<  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  that  the  whole  strength  ^ 
\  of  his  kingdom  was  not  sufficient  to  oppose  them.  J 
\  9.  As  he  had  been  advised  that  these  invaders  \ 
\  intended  to  p^ss  on  to  duiche,  and  subdue  the  > 

>  country,  Montezuma  sent  notice  to  King  Tanub,  \ 
\  to  put  him  on  his  guard.  This  fact  seems  to  show  J 
\  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  kingdoms,  \ 
\  and  has  led  to  a  supposition  that  Quiche  might  ^ 

>  have  been,  in  some  way,  tributary  to  the  Mexican  ' 

<  empire. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

GUATIMALAj  CONTINUED. 

1.  CoRTEZ,  having  completed  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  sent  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  his  officers, 


\  city  of  Mexico  on  the  13th  of  November,  1523,  \ 
\  accompanied  by  three  hundred  Spaniards  and  a  \ 
\  large  body  of  auxiliaries,  Mexicans,  Tlascaltecs,  \ 
^  and  Cholulans.  \ 
^  2.  After  a  short  detention  in  subduing  some  \ 
\  natives,  who  had  revolted,  he  advanced,  completed  % 
\  the  conquest  of  Soconusco  and  Tonala,  and  arrived  > 
\  in  the  territory  of  the  Quiches  on  the  24th  of  Feb-  J 
\  ruary,  1524.  Kicab  Tanub  was  engaged  in  a  san-  % 
^  guinary  war  with  the  Zutugiles  and  the  Mams,  \ 
>  when  the  tidings  reached  him  that  the  Spaniards  ^ 
J  had  arrived  at  the  boundaries  of  Soconusco.  ^ 

\  Chapter  XXXIL-^  Questions.— 1,  What  of  Cortez  after  \ 
\  completing  the  conquest  of  Mexico?  1,  2.  What  did  Alvarado  \ 
^  do?    What  of  King  Kicab  ?  ^ 
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>  3.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  he  suspended  n 
J  further  hostilities,  and  despatched  messengers  to  \ 
<  the  different  kings  and  chiefs,  inviting  them  to  com-  ^ 
V  bine  for  their  common  defence.  The  same  spir-  \ 
I  it  of  rivalry  and  bitter  animosity,  however,  which  ^ 
\  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Mexican  empire  by  a  ^ 
^  handful  of  Europeans,  prevailed,  on  this  occasion,  \ 
\  over  every  patriotic  feeling.  i 
\  4.  The  Kachiquel  monarch  openly  declared  him-  \ 
^  self  a  friend  to  the  Teules,  or  gods,  as  the  Spaniards  > 
\  were  called  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Zutugiles  rejected  >. 
i  the  proposals  with  haughty  contempt.  At  this  J 
s  crisis,  Kicab  fell  sick  and  died.  He  was  succeed-  \ 
N  ed  by  his  eldest  son.  Tecum  Umam,  who  had  but  \ 
J  little  leisure  to  indulge  in  sorrow  for  his  father's  > 
\  death,  as  every  hour  brought  him  advice  of  the  J 
\  enemy's  approach.  < 
^     5.  At  length,  information  arrived  that  the  Span-  \ 

>  iards  had  laid  siege  to  Xelahuh,  the  most  important  \ 
J  place  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  was  garrisoned,  > 
I  at  this  time,  by  eighty  thousand  Indians.  Alarmed 
\  at  their  rapid  progress.  Tecum  Umam  quitted  his  ^ 
\  capital  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  \ 
\  men,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  Xelahuh,  he  was  \ 
J  joined  by  several  petty  chiefs,  so  that  he  was  able  > 
\  to  marshal  on  the  plain  of  Tzaccaha,  two  hundred  \ 
\  and  thirty-two  thousand  warriors.  \ 
^     6.  Here  he  fortified  his  camp  with  a  wall  of  loose  \ 

>  stones,  strengthened  by  a  deep  fosse,  which  was  > 
s  lined  with  rows  of  poisoned  stakes.  The  Spaniards,  j 
^  having  traversed  the  province  of  Soconusco,  entered  i 
^  the  mountains,  and  captured  the  stronghold  of  Sa-  s 
\  .   X 

I  3.  What  did  he  do  ?    What  did  the  chiefs  do  ?    4.  What  of  the  \ 

S  Kachiquel  king  ?    Death  of  King  Kicab  ?    Who  succeeded  him  ?  \ 

^  5.  What  place  did  the  Spaniards  besiege  ?    What  of  the  Indian  ^ 

\  garrison  ?    What  force  did  King  Tecum  Umam  collect  ?  \ 

\  6.  What  of  his  fortifications  ?    What  of  the  Spaniards  ?    What  5 

S  followed?  \ 
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\  potitlan;  they  then  pursued  their  march,  till,  on  \ 

\  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  River  Zainala,  they  \ 

\  found  themselves  vigorously  attacked  by  a  large  J 

\  body  of  Indians.  y 
V      7.  The  Spanish  musketry  soon  threw  the  Quiches 

\  into  confusion.    Three  times  they  rallied,  and  re- 

\  newed  the  attack  with  great  fury;  but  at  length, 

N  their  leaders  being  slain,  they  fled  with  precipitation. 
\     8.  The  invaders  now  thought  themselves  secure 

\  from  the  assaults  of  the  barbarians;  but,  on  their 

I  beginning  to  ascend  the  steep  ridge  called  the  Cer- 


0  de  Santa  Maria  de  Jesus,  they  found  the  summit 
covered  with  the  enemy,  prepared  to  dispute  the 
^  passage  of  the  defile. 

>  9.  Between  the  Rivers  Zamala  and  Olintepec, 
six  actions  took  place,  in  all  of  which  the  Indians 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  That  which 
was  fought  in  the  defile  of  the  latter  river  was  th.e  \ 

>  most  desperate :  its  waters  were  reddened  with  the  % 
i  carnage,  and  received,  from  that  circumstance,  the  | 
\  name  of  River  of  Blood.  \ 
s  10.  This  was  one  of  the  severest  conflicts  in  '\ 
\  which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  been  engaged.  After  \ 
\  this  victory,  they  remained  for  three  days  without  | 
\  further  molestation  from  the  natives,  which  afforded  \ 
\  them  time  to  recover  from  their  great  fatigues.  \ 
^  On  the  fourth  day,  they  advanced  to  Xelahuh,  % 
N  which  they  found  abandoned ;  and  some  stragglers,  ^ 
^  who  were  brought  in,  reported  that  all  the  inhabit-  | 
\  ants  had  fled  to  the  mountains.  | 
\  11.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  all  the  t 
\  force  of  the  surrounding  country  had  been  collected  \ 
^  to  make  another  attack  on  the  Spaniards.  The  > 
^  army  immediately  quitted  Xelahuh,  and  took  up  a  | 
I  I 

\  7  What  of  the  Spanish  musketry  ?  9.  What  occurred  between  i 
\  the  Rivers  Zamala  and  Olintepec  ?  10.  Vv' hat  of  the  Spaniards  $ 
^  after  the  victory  ?    10,  11.  Tell  the  chief  events  that  followed.  \ 


I 


>  favorable  position  on  the  plain.  The  cavalry,  con-  ^ 
\  sisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  men,  was  di-  ^ 
\  vided  into  two  troops.  Alvarado  himself  command-  | 
\  ed  the  infantry.  ^ 
\      12.  The  Indian  army  was  formed  into  two  very  ^ 

>  strong  divisions,  one  of  which  was  headed  by  the  \ 
<  monarch  in  person.    As  soon  as  the  contending  \ 

V  parties  came  within  reach  of  each  other,  a  furious  \ 
\  combat  ensued.    One  of  the  Indian  divisions,  being  ^ 

V  attacked  by  the  cavalry,  was  forced  to  abandon  its  J 
J  position,  and  retire  for  support  on  the  other,  which  ^ 
i  was  resolutely  engaged  with  the  infantry. 

13.  On  the  defeat  of  this  first  division,  the  caval-  \ 
ry  rejoined  the  main  body,  where  the  general  had,  ^ 
by  several  small  detachments,  been  able  to  resist  \ 
the  force  of  Tecum  Umam.    The  king  personally  \ 
attacked  Alvarado,  and  wounded  his  horse  so  se-  \ 
verely  that  he  was  forced  to  dismount  and  procure  s 
another.  ^ 
i      14.  Tecum  Umam  renewed  his  assault  upon  the  \ 
I  general  a  second,  and  even  a  third  time,  and,  in  the  \ 
\  last  encounter,  received  a  wound  from  a  lance  by  \ 
the  hand  of  Alvarado,  of  which  he  died  almost  im-  ^ 
mediately.    The  fury  of  the  Indians  was  increased  ^ 
to  madness  on  seeing  their  monarch  fall ;  the  dis-  \ 
i  charge  of  pikes,  arrows,  and  stones,  that  followed,  \ 
^  was  more  violent  than  any  thing  that  had  hither-  \ 
^  to  been  witnessed.  ^ 
^      15.  A  critical  moment  was  seized  for  attacking  i 
\  in  close  column,  and  this  manoeuvre  decided  the  \ 
\  fate  of  the  day.    The  Indians,  unable  to  make  head  \ 
\  against  this  solid  body,  yielded  to  despair,  and  ^ 
\  broke  away  in  the  most  precipitate  flight,  leaving  ^ 
the  Spaniards  completely  masters  of  the  field.  \ 
 —  \ 

13, 14.  What  was  the  fate  of  Tecum  Umam  ?  What  of  the  In-  \ 
dians  after  his  death  ?  15.  What  was  the  final  result  of  the  con-  \ 
test  1  \ 
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\  CHAPTER  XXXIII.  ^ 

\  WAR,  CONTINUED  TRIUMPH   OF  THE  SPANIARDS  \ 

^   SUBSEQUENT   HISTORY.  \ 

^  1.  Hopeless  of  being  able  longer  to  resist  the  ^ 

\  conquerors  by  the  force  of  their  arms,  the  natives  \ 

s  now  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and  treachery,  which  ^ 

N  were  determined  upon,  in  a  council  of  war  held  in  \ 

^  Utatlan,  by  the  king,  son  and  successor  of  Tecum  ^ 

^  Umam.  \ 

\  2.  To  put  their  design  into  practice,  the  king  \ 

\  began  by  sending  a  solemn  embassy  to  Alvarado,  s 

V  with  a  valuable  present  of  gold,  to  sue  for  peace  ^ 
\  and  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  to  offer  submission  ^ 
\  to  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  ambassadors  en-  \ 
\  treated  the  general  to  visit  the  capital,  where  he  ^ 
\  might  conveniently  refresh  hiixiself  after  his  late  S 

>  severe  fatigues,  and  where  the  king  was  anxious  to  > 
5  receive  and  entertain  him  with  whatever  his  domin-  J 
i  ions  could  afford.  j 
^     3.  Alvarado  most  anxiously  desired  to  establish  \ 

>  peace,  and  this  invitation  being  considered  as  a  fa-  ^ 
\  vorable  opportunity,  he  received  the  ambassadors  > 

with  every  mark  of  distinction  and  kindness.  He  i 
promised  to  repair  to  Utatlan,  and  dismissed  them  i 
with  presents  of  some  trifles  of  Spanish  workman-  \ 
ship,  that  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  ^ 
^  the  Indians.    On  the  following  day,  the  army  de-  J 

V  camped,  and  set  out  for  Utatlan,  in  the  highest  \ 
spirits,  believing  the  demonstrations  of  the  duiches  \ 

^  to  be  sincere,  and  supposing  that  the  war  was  ter-  \ 
minated.  > 
4.  But,  on  entering  the  city,  and  observing  the  < 

\  Chapter  XXXIII.  —  Questions.—  1 , 2.  What  did  the  new  In-  \ 
\  dian  king  do  ?  3.  What  of  Alvarado  ?  4.  What  did  the  Span-  J 
^  iards  find  in  the  city  of  Utatlan,  to  which  they  had  been  invited  ?  ^ 


\  —  \ 

\  strength  of  the  place,  that  it  was  well  walled,  and  ^ 

^  surrounded  by  a  deep  ravine,  having  but  two  ap-  ^ 

J  proaches  to  it, — the  one  by  an  ascent  of  twenty-five  \ 

\  steps  and  the  other  by  a  causeway, —  both  of  which  % 

^  were  extremely  narrow ;  that  the  streets  were  but  \ 

of  trifling  breadth,  and  the  houses  very  lofty  ;  per-  ^ 

ceiving  also  that  there  were  neither  women  nor  ^ 

children  in  the  place,  and  that  the  Indians  appeared  ^ 

greatly  agitated,  the  soldiers  began  to  suspect  some  \ 

deceit.  \ 

5.  They  therefore  examined  the  houses,  and  as-  ^ 

certained  that  there  was  no  preparation  of  victuals  ^ 

to  regale  them,  as  they  had  been  promised  ;  but  that  \ 

\  there  was  in  every  place  a  great  quantity  of  light,  \ 

\  dry  fuel,  and  other  combustibles.    Alvarado  no  \ 

^  longer  doubted  that  some  treachery  was  designed.  ^ 

^  He  assembled  a  council,  represented  to  the  officers  ^ 

\  the  perilous  situation  in  which  they  were  involved,  ^ 

i  and  the  immediate  Necessity  of  quitting  the  place.  \ 

i     6.  The  troops  were  then  collected,  and,  without  \ 

\  any  appearance  of  alarm,  marched  out,  in  good  or-  ^ 

^  der,  to  the  open  plain.    The  king,  with  pretended  ^ 

^  courtesy,  accompanied  the  army  to  the  plain ;  the  ^ 

i  general  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  make  \ 

N  him  a  prisoner ;  and,  after  a  trial,  in  which  proofs  \ 

\  of  his  treachery  were  adduced,  he  was  sentenced  ^ 

^  to  be  hanged,  and  the  punishment  Was  immediately  ^ 

^  inflicted.  ^ 

\     7.  Neither  the  death  of  Tecum  Umam  and  their  \ 

V  principal  leaders,  slain  in  battle,  nor  the  ignomini-  \ 

x  ous  execution  of  his  successor,  was  sufficient  to  n 

>  intimidate  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Quiches ;  on  the  ^ 

\  contrary,  these  excited  fresh  ebullitions  of  rage  and  ^ 

^  animosity.    They  gave  the  signal  to  the  troops  that  v 

\  lay  in  ambush,  and  a  general  attack  upon  the  \ 

\  ^ 

\  5.  What  did  Alvarado  do  ?  6.  What  did  the  troops  do  7  Whaty 
J  of  the  king  1    7.  What  did  the  Quiches  now  do  ?  \ 
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Spaniards  ensued.  The  army  was  assaulted  simul-  ^ 
taneously,  on  all  sides,  by  powerful  squadrons  of  > 
the  Indians.  j 

8.  But  Spanish  bravery  increased  with  increasing  | 
dangers.  The  artillery  was  brought  into  action,  \ 
and  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  y 
who,  however,  maintained  the  contest  with  desper-  S 
ate  valor  for  a  short  time;  but  they  were  soon  i 
thrown  into  confusion.  v 

9.  The  leaders  were  unable  to  rally  their  troops  y 
against  ihe  destructive  fire  of  the  guns,  and  they  ^ 
abandoned  a  field  already  covered  with  heaps  of  J 
slain.  Some  fled  to  their  places  of  refuge,  and  oth-  I 
ers  threw  away  their  arms  in  token  of  submission,  < 
and  surrendered  themselves  and  their  caziques  to  \ 
the  generosity  of  their  conquerors,  who,  by  this  vie-  ^ 
tory,  remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  kingdom. 

10.  This  victory  was  gained  (jn  the  14th  of  May, 
1524.  A  small  chapel  was  hastily  erected  on  the 
spot,  and,  on  the  following  day,  which  was  the  Pen- 
tecost, mass  was  celebrated;  and  *'  thus  commenced 
the  Catholic  worship  in  this  region  ! " 

11.  Alvarado  remained  at  Utatlan  for  eight  days 
\  during  which  he  sent  out  detachments  to  explore 
\  and  reduce  the  surrounding  country ;  and  in  this 
^  interval,  ambassadors  arrived  from  one  of  the  ^ 
^  neighboring  kings,  tendering  his  allegiance,  with  \ 
\  offers  of  troops  and  other  necessaries.  < 
\  12.  The  whole  country  was  soon  reduced  to  sub-  | 
V  mission,  and  Alvarado,  either  in  person  or  by  his  i 
^  lieutenants,  governed  the  newly-acquired  territories  | 
^  in  Guatimala,  from  the  year  1524  until  1541,  the 

\  year  of  his  death ;  for  the  first  four  years  by  com-  v 

\  mission  from  Cortez,  and  afterwards  as  governor  \ 

J  and  captain-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatimnla,  \ 

\    V 

^      8,9.  What  followed?     10.  What  of  the  victory?    11.  What  ^ 


did  Alvarado  do  ?    12.  What  of  the  government  of  this  country  ?  V 
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I  by  commission  from  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  | 
\  dated  December  18,  1527.  | 
\  13.  From  this  period,  the  history  of  Guatimala  | 
\  furnishes  few  incidents  of  any  great  importance.  ^ 
\  The  country  continued  for  three  centuries  to  be,  ^ 
^  like  Mexico,  a  dependency  of  Spain.  The  Indians  ^ 
\  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  humble  subjection,  the  \ 
s  whole  powers  of  government  being  in  the  hands  of  \ 
\  the  conquerors  and  their  descendants.  ^ 

V  14.  The  present  capital,  Guatimala,  situated  \ 
N  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  near  the  ^ 
\  Pacific,  in  the  centre  of  a  prolific  valley,  is  a  splen-  ^ 
<  did  city,  and  its  history  is  not  destitute  of  interest,  s 
\  It  was  founded  in  15'^,  and  soon  rose  to  wealth  | 

>  and  importance.  It  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  n 
\  volcano  known  to  send  forth  torrents  of  water.  A  > 
J  few  years  after  an  eruption  took  place,  and  the  new  ^ 
\  city  was  overwhelmed  with  the  current.  \ 
\      15.  The  people  now  removed  to  a  short  distance,  \ 

V  and  began  another  city,  which  also  became  a*popu-  \ 

>  lous  and  splendid  place;  but,  in  1775,  a  succession  ^ 
}  of  terrific  shocks  occurred,  and  the  town  was  re-  ^ 
\  duced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  still,  again,  a  city  \ 
\  arose,  bearing  the  name  of  Guatimala,  though  \ 

>  twenty-five  miles  from  the  former  site.  This  is  \ 
{  the  present  capital.  \ 
I  16.  From  the  year  1810  to  1820,  the  Spanish  ^ 
\  provinces  of  South  America  were  in  a  state  of  \ 
%  ferment;   but  Guatimala  remained  quiet  till  the  i 

>  adoption  of  a  constitution  in  Spain,  in  1820.  This  v 
J  roused  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  a  declara-  \ 
\  tion  of  independence  was  made  in  1821.  ^ 
\      17.  For  a  time,  the  country  was  united  with  the  \ 

I  1  I 

\  13.  What  of  the  history  of  Guatimala  from  the  time  of  Alvara-  ^ 

\  do  ?    14,  15.  What  of  the  city  of  Guatimala?    16.  What  of  the  \ 

\  independence  of  Guatimala  ?    17.  What  of  the  present  constitu-  ^ 

^  tion?  \ 


Mexican  empire  of  Iturbide ;  but,  in  1823,  a  con-  ^ 

stitution  was  formed,  erecting  it  into  a  federal  re-  | 

public,  consisting  of  several  states,  and  bearing  the  \ 

title  of  the  United  States  of  Central  America.    The  ^ 

government  was  modeled  after  that  of  the  United  > 

I  States,  but  the  country  became  the  theatre  of  > 

<  agitation  and  discord.  \ 

\      18.  Within  a  short  period  the  several  states  \ 

>  have  become  nearly  or  quite  independent,  each,  \ 

>  however,  being  a  republic.  These  are  as  follows  :  ^ 
\  Guat'unala,  Honduras,  Ccrta  Rica,  San  Salvador^  > 

and  Nicaragua.  J 


ENGLISH  COLONIES  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA. 


\  CHAPTER  XXXIV.  \ 

I     PRESENT   CONDITION   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES.  \ 

1.  We  have  taken  a  view  of  the  Spanish  con-  \ 
quests  and  colonies  ,  in  North  America,  and  have  J 
seen  them,  piece  by  piece,  pass  from  the  hands  of  \ 
the  spoiler.  Florida  and  Texas  are  portions  of  the  \ 
United  States,  and  the  rich  kingdom  of  New  Spain  n 
is  broken  into  the  three  republics  of  Mexico,  Guati-  \ 
mala,  and  Yucatan.  Of  all  that  De  Leon  and  De  \ 
Soto  discovered,  and  Cortez,  Almagro,  and  Diaz  j 
conquered,  not  an  inch  is  left  to  Spain.  ^ 

\  18.  Present  state  of  Guatimala  1  ^ 

\  CHAPTER  XXXIV. —  Quefitions.  —  1.  What  of  the  Spanish  \ 

\  colonies  and  conquests  in  North  Amer:  a  ?    What  of  Florida  J 

>  and  Texas  ?    What  of  Mexico,  Guatimala,  and  Yucatan  1  S 


\ 
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Questions  on  the  Map.  —  How  are  the  United  States  bounded  \ 

^  on  the  east  ?    On  the  south  ?    On  the  north  ?    What  six  states  ^ 

\  lie  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  United  States  ?    Ans.  Maine,  ^ 

^  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  \ 

^  Connecticut.    These  states  are  called  New  England.  ^ 

\  ttlF  The  teacher  will  here  require  the  pupil  to  tell  the  bounda-  \ 

5  ries  of  states,  as  far  as  he  ,deems  necessary.  ^ 

\  Tell  the  direction  of  the  following  places  from  New  York  city  :  J 
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^     2.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  north,  rmd 
J  note  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  English  colonies, 
I  that  were  established  along  the  Atlantic  const,  and 
\  which,  in  due  time,  became  the  basis  of  the  United 
\  States,  now  the  leading  nation  in  this  western  world. 
I  But  before  we  proceed,  we  may  properly  glance  at 
X  the  present  condition  of  our  country. 
\      S.  The  United  States  are  bounded  on  the  north 
^  by  ^several  provinces,  called  British  America ;  ^on 
^  the  east  by  the  Athmtic  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  J 
\  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  republic  of  Mexico;  and  J 
\  on  the  west  by  the  Pacihc  Ocean.    Thus  it  stretches  \ 
^  from  ocean  to  ocean,  being  about  three  thousand  \ 
^  miles  wide,  from  east  to  west.  N 
\      4.  The  extent  of  this  country  is  3,100,000  square  \ 
\  miles  —  which  is  twenty  times  the  extent  of  the  \ 
jC  British  islands.    Its  population  is  about  twenty-four  \ 
i  millions.    It  is  divided  into  thirty-one  stales,  the  \ 

>  seat  of  the  national  government  being  ^t  Washington.  ^ 
\  5.  The  eastern  portion  only  of  the  country  is  \ 
\  thickly  settled.    In  New  England,  which  is  the 

\  north-eastern  section,  the  people  are  busily  engaged 
^  in  manuf^ictures,  though  they  carry  on  agriculture, 

>  fisheries,  and  commerce. 

J  6.  The  Middle  States  are  largely  engaged  in 
\  commerce;  but  their  chief  wealth  is  derived  from 
\  their  rich  products  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  hay, 
\  6lc.  The  Western  States  have  a  fruitful  soil,  and 
I  the  people  are  chiefly  attentive  to  agriculture.  The 
<  Southern  States  raise  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  in 
I  vast  quantities,  by  mearll^f  the  labor  of  negro  slaves. 

I  ■  

J  Boston;   Philadelphia;   Baltimore;  Richmond;  Raleigh;  Co 

>  lumbus  ;  Milledgeville  ;  and  New  Orleans. 

\  4.  Extent  of  the  United  States  from  east  to  west  ?  Square 

^  miles  ?    How  does  the  territory  of  the  United  States  compare 

\  with  that  of  the  British  Isles  ?    Population  of  the  United  States? 

\  Capital  ?    5.  What  of  the  people  of  New  England  ?    6.  Of  the 

S  Middle  States?    Of  the  Southern  States  ? 
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\ 


I 


I      7.  In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  ^ 

1 several  flourishing  states,  with  many  towns  and  cities,  \ 

and  vast  tracts  still  uncultivated,  and  occupied  by  \ 

savages  and  wild  beasts.    West  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  \ 

tains  is  the  territory  of  Oregon,  where  a  thriving  ^ 

I  settlement  has  been  lately  begun.  ^ 

\     8.  Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  United  States  at  the  \ 

1  present  moment.    Let  us  now  go  back  nearly  two  \ 

|l  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  consider  the  ,early  \ 

H  settlement  of  our  country,  and  trace  the  steps  by  ^ 

h  which  it  has  arisen  to  its  present  condition  of  opu-  \ 

lence,  power,  and  prosperity.  v 


CHAPTER  XXXV.  | 

STATE   AND    POLICY    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN  DIS-  ^ 

COVERIES^  AND   ATTEMPTS  AT    SETTLEMENT.  J 

1.  In  looking  at  the  kingdom  ot  Great  Britain  \ 
and  Ireland,  we  behold  the  most  powerful  nation,  \ 
by  sea  and  land,  that  the  world  has  known.    Her  \ 
ships  are  on  every  sea;  her  colonies  are  in  every 
I  clime.    Her  queen  reigns  over  one  eighth  part  of  \ 
1  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe!  ^ 
^     2.  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  time  of  Columbus.  \ 
^  Spain,  at  the  present  day,  poor,  feeble,  and  de-  ^ 
!^  graded,  was  then  her  superior  in  maritime  skill  and  ^ 
\  enterprise.    Even  Portugal,  now  reduced  to  insig-  ^ 
s  nificance,  surpassed  England  in  nautical  adventure,  ^ 
%  and,  for  a  long  period,  more  than  rivalled  her  in  \ 
^  the  richness  of  her  colonies  and  her  commerce.  ^ 
J     3.  Henry  the  Seventh  was  on  the  throne  of  Eng.,  ;^ 

I   N 

\      7.  The  country  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  '    Oregon  ?  \ 

\      Chaptkr  XXXV. —  Q^iestioiis. —  1.  What  of  Great  Britain  ?  > 

\  2.  VVhat  of  Spain  in  the  time  ofColumbus?   Portugal     3.  What  \ 

\  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth  ?  ^ 
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^  land  when  America  was  discovered.    In  1509,  he  ^ 

>  was  succeeded  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  Neither  of  > 
\  these  sovereigns  extended  his  views,  with  much  J 
\  earnestness,  beyond  the  interior  of  his  kingdom ;  \ 
^  the  first  was  absorbed  by  avarice,  the  last  in  taking  \ 

>  new  wives,  and  getting  rid  of  old  ones.  ^ 

<  4.  It  was  not  till  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  \ 
^  in  1558,  that  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  policy  | 
\  swayed  the  government.  During  her  reign,  the  \ 
^  foundations  of  the  present  wealth  and  splendor  of  ^ 
\  Great  Britain  were  laid,  in  the  schemes  of  com-  j 
\  merce  then  adopted  by  the  administration.  | 
s  5.  We  have  already  said  that  any  territory  in  the  ^ 
\  New  World,  discovered  by  the  navigators  of  any  ^ 
^  particular  country,  was  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  ^ 

>  sovereign  of  the  same.  The  two  Cabots,  John  and  J 
\  Sebastian,  though  of  Venetian  birth,  had  sailed  < 
\  from  England  under  a  commission  from  Henry  the  \ 

V  Seventh,  and  discovered  Newfoundland,  in  1497.  ^ 
\  6.  In  1498,  John  Cabot,  on  another  voyage,  ex-  > 
\  plored  the  continent  from  Labrador  to  Virginia.  \ 
\  He  made  still  other  voyages,  and  entered  one  of  thie  \ 
\  straits  leading  into  Baffin's  Bay.  These  discoveries  ^ 
N  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  claims  to  territory  ^ 

>  in  North  America.  \ 

<  7.  It  was  not  till  1583,  that  any  vigorous  steps  were  \ 
\  taken  by  England  to  found  colonies  in  America.  ^ 
\  In  this  year,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter*  \ 

\               —           .  \ 

\      *  A  charter^  or  'patent,  was  a  writing  or  parchment,  signed  \ 

\  by  the  sovereign,  setting  forth  that  a  tract  of  territory,  \ 

\  within  certain  boundaries,  was  granted  to  a  company  con-  \ 

^  sisting  of  certain  persons,  on  certain  conditions.    The  ob-  ^ 

\  ject  of  the  patentees  was  to  obtain  lands,  cause  them  to  ^ 

V  be  settled,  and,  when  increased  in  value,  to  sell  them.  \ 
\  In  some  instances,  mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  expected  ^ 

^  4.  What  of  Elizabeth  ?  b,  6.  What  of  the  Cabots  ?  What  is  \ 
^  a  charter  or  patent  ?    7.  What  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  1 
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or  patent  J  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  came  to  \ 
America,  with  a  number  of  emigrants,  intending  to  ^ 
make  a  settlement  there ;  but  he  met  with  various  ^ 
,  disasters,  and,  on  the  homeward  voyage,  his  vessel  \ 
\  was  wrecked,  and  all  on  board  perished.  \ 

>  8.  Several  other  attempts  followed,  and,  under  n 
^  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  an  accom-  ^ 
^  plished  and  enterprising  gentleman,  a  settlement  \ 
\  was  made  on  Roanoke  Island,  on  the  coast  of  North  \ 

>  Carolina,  in  1585.    But,  disturbed  by  the  hostility  \ 

>  of  the  Indians,  and  disappointed  in  not  finding  gold  ^ 
J  and  silver,  the  people  returned,  the  next  year,  to  \ 
\  England.  ^ 
^  9.  Other  enterprises  were  undertaken,  at  different  \ 
^  periods;  but  all  proved  abortive,  till,  April,  1607,  n 

>  Captain  Christopher  Newport  arrived,  and  the  foun-  \ 
\  dation  of  the  first  successful  English  colony  was  ^ 
s  laid  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States.  \ 

\  \ 


^  CHAPTER  XXXVI.  \ 

^  THE   VIRGINIAN  COLONY  EARLY  DIFFICULTIES.  \ 

^      1.  Newport's  company  of  emigrants  came  in  \ 

\  three  small  vessels,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  \ 

\  and  five  persons.    Among  them  there  were  twelve  \ 

\  laborers,  and  a  few  mechanics  ;  the  rest  were  idle  \ 


\  to  be  found,  and  these  were  expected  to  yield  large  profits.  \ 

S  The  colonies  were  usually  governed  by  the  company,  \ 

^  though  the  chief  officers  were  sometimes  appointed  by  the  J 

\  crown.    The  object  of  the  government  in  granting  such  \ 

^  charters,  and  encouraging  such  colonies,  was  to  promote  J 

S  trade  and  increase  the  revenues  and  wealth  of  the  country.  S 

8.  What  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh?    9.  What  of  Sir  Christopher  ^ 

Newport  ?    When  did  he  arrive  in  Virginia  ?  \ 

Chapter  XXXVI.  —  Questions.  —  1.  What  of  Captain  New-  ^ 

port's  company  ?  \ 
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and  dissolute  adventurers,  who  came  from  curiosity, 
the  love  of  change,  or  the  hope  of  gain. 


The  Settlers  at  Jamestown. 


2.  King  James,  nov/  on  tlie  throne  of  England, 
laying  claim  to  the  whole  country  from  Halifax  to 
Cape  Fear,  had  divided  it  into  two  parts.  The 
north  portion  he  had  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany, and  the  southern  to  the  London  Company. 

3.  Newport's  band  was  sent  out  by  the  latter. 
They  entered  Chesapeake  Bay,  passed  up  the  James 
River,  and,  near  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,. they 
began  to  build  houses,  calling  the  place  Jamestown. 
Thus  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  founded,  and  the 


2.  Who  was  now  on  the  throne  of  England  1  What  did  he 
claim  ?  What  of  the  Plymouth  Company  ?  The  London  Com- 
pany ?  3.  Under  what  company  was  the  V^irginia  colony  sent  ? 
V\'}iere  did  they  settle  ?    Where  is  Jamestown  ? 
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first  permanent  English  settlement  in  the  United 
States  was  begun. 

4.  From  what  we  have  said  of  the  emigrants,  it  J 
may  be  easily  seen  that  they  were  ill  calculated  to  \ 
thrive  in  a  new  country.    It  was  necessary  to  build  ^ 
houses  for  shelter,  to  cut  down  the  forests,  and  till  J 
the  soil.    A  few  of  the  men  were  willing  to  work,  \ 
s  but  most  of  them  spent  their  time  in  idleness.  J 
N      5.  In  Virginia,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  country  \ 
\  was  full  of  Indians.    At  first,  they  were  kind  to  v 
^  the  settlers,  and  sold  them  corn  and  other  things.  ^ 
\  But  they  grew  jealous  at  last,  and  not  only  refused  \ 
\  supplies,  but  threatened  the  strangers  with  de-  \ 
struction.  \ 
6.  The  situation  of  the  colonists  soon  became  \ 
alarming.    The  autumn  fevers  attacked  and  swept 
off  many  of  them.    Their  stock  of  provisions  was 
reduced;  the  buildings  were  poor  and  insufficient; 
and  a  spirit  of  disorder  and  rebellion  prevailed. 
\     7.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  people  displaced  > 
\  the  governor,  whose  name  was  Ratcliflfe,  and  John  > 
\  Smith  assumed  the  chief  authority.    He  was  a  very  \ 
s  extraordinary  man.    In  early  life,  he  had  roamed  \ 
\  over  Europe,  like  an  errant  knight,  meeting  with  % 
\  strange  adventures,  and  performing  wonderful  feats  \ 
I  of  strength  and  valor.  \ 
^     8.  Under  his  energetic  sway,  order  was  restored,  J 
N  and  happier  prospects  dawned  upon  the  colony. 
\  One  day.  Smith,  who  was  fond  of  exploring  the 
\  country,  went  into  the  woods  at  a  distance  from  the 
s  settlement.    He  was  attacked  by  hostile  Indians, 
s  his  attendants  were  slain,  and,  after  a  brave  de- 
\  fence,  he  was  himself  taken. 

V     9.  The  furious  savages  were  about  to  slay  their 


V  4.  What  of  the  emigrants  ?    b.  What  of  Ii.dians  ?    6.  Situation 

S  of  the  colonists  ?   7.  What  of  John  Smith  t   8.  What  of  Smith's 

<  government?     What  happened  to  him?     9.  How  did  Smith 

>  escape  being  slain  by  the  savages  who  captured  him  ? 


\  captive ;  but  Smith  held  up  a  pocket  compass,  and  > 

\  this  engaged  their  attention.    He  showed  them  its  S 

\  curious  mechanism,  and  directed  their  attention  to  v 

\  its  strange  power  of  pointing  to  the  north.  \ 

\      10.  With  mute  wonder,  and  a  kind  of  awe,  as  if  v 

^  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  being,  the  > 

\  natives  listened  to  Smith,  who  spoke  of  the  figure  J 

\  of  the  earth,  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  other  mar-  \ 

^  vellous  things  in  the  great  scheme  of  nature.    In  \ 

\  doubt  whether  he  was  a  good  or  evil  spirit,  the  sav-  ^ 

\  ages  now  took  their  captive  to  a  chief  with  a  very  > 

^  lonor  name.  i 

s      11.  Here  their  priests  practised  various  ceremo-  i 

s  nies  and  incantations,  seeking  to  learn,  from  the  \ 

^  invisible  world,  the  character  of  the  mysterious  S 

\  stranger.    It  was  finally  decided  to  send  him  to  the  > 

^  head  chief,  named  Powliattarij  who  lived  near  } 
\  where  Richmond  now  stands. 

\      12.  Here  Smith  was  ceremoniously  received ;  , 

\  and,  after  a  long  council,  it  was  decreed  that  he  ^ 

>  should  die  by  the  hand  of  the  chief  A  circle  was  \ 
\  formed  around  a  stone,  upon  which  the  head  of  J 
\  Smith  was  laid.  Powhattan  lifted  up  an  enormous  \ 
\  club,  and  was  about  to  strike,  when  his  youthful  \ 
^  daughter,  Pocahontas,  rushed  forward,  sheltered  > 

the  form  of  Smith  with  her  arms,  and  pleaded  for  > 

X  his  life.  < 

\      13.  Amazement  at  an  action  so  strange  filled  \ 

^  the  assembly ;  and,  happily,  a  kinder  sentiment  ^ 

>  touched  the  heart  of  the  savage  king.    The  appeal  n 

>  of  his  child  was  effectual ;  Smith  was  saved,  and,  > 
\  attended  by  a  guide  of  twelve  men,  he  was  safely  J 
^  conducted  to  Jamestown.  ^ 
\      14.  What  a  beautiful  action  was  this  of  the  un-  \ 


10,11.  How  did  the  Indians  treat  Smith?  What  was  deter- 
mined at  a  council  held  at  the  quarters  of  Powhattan?  1?.,  13, 
How  was  Smith's  life  saved  ?  14.  What  may  be  said  of  the  con- 
duct of  Pocahontas  ? 
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taught  Indian  maiden !  Let  no  one  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  be  a  warrior,  and  shed  blood,  to  obtain 
fame,  for  the  name  of  Pocahontas  is  wreathed  with 
brighter  glory,  for  saving  a  life,  than  ever  was  found 
on  the  brow  of  the  most  renowned  conqueror  in  the 
pages  of  human  history^ 


1  \ 


Powhattaru 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


EARLY  DIFFICULTIES  AND  STRUGGLES  IN  VIRGINIA.  S 

1^  On  his  return,  Captain  Smith  found  the  colo-  ^ 

ny  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  and  distress.    Only  \ 

forty  emigrants  were  living,  and  these  were  eager  \ 

to  depart.    Captain  Newport  soon  arrived  with  one  ^ 

Chapter  XXXVII.— Qwesfions.  —  1.  What  of  Captain  Smith  ^ 

on  his  return  from  captivity  ?  ^ 
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\  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants;  but,  unhappily,  ^ 
\  they  were  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and  gentlemen,  not  \ 
\  hardy  workmen,  fit  to  subdue  the  forest,  and  culti-  \ 
s  vate  the  soil.  ^ 

>  2.  Many  of  them  had  their  heads  filled  with  v 
\  dreams  of  gold;  and,  meeting  with  a  bank  of  yel-  > 
\  low,  ;«-litteririg  sand,  a  ship  Vas  loaded  with  it  and  j 
\  s(Mit  t )  England,  where  it  was  ascertained  to  be  v 
\  no  better  than  common  earth.  Finding  the  people  v 
^  too  niad  to  pursue  any  useful  object.  Smith  set  off  > 
\  to  explore  the  country,  and  actually  sailed  three  > 
\  thousand  miles  alontj  the  coasts  and  rivers,  thus  c 
\  adding  greatly  to  the  stock  of  accurate  geograph-  i 
J  ical  knowledore.  v 
^  3.  Smith  was  now^  formally  made  president,  and,  ^ 
\  by  his  influence,  industry  began  to  prevail.  *Yet,  ^ 
\  two  years  after  the  settlement  began,  only  forty  \ 
\  acres  of  land  had  been  cleared,  and  tlie  colonists  \ 
\  were  obliged  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  Indians  for  ^ 
^  the  means  of  subsistence.  ^ 
\  4.  In  1609,  the  charter  of  the  London  Company  ^ 
\  was  materially  changed.  The  grant  of  territory  was  \ 
N  enlarged;  the  council,  in  England,  before  appointed  ^ 
\  by  the  king,  was  to  have  its  vacancies  filled,  from  ^ 
\  time  to  time,  by  the  corporation.  The'  governor,  ^ 
^  who  was  to  reside  in  Virginia,  was  to  be  appointed  i 
\  by  the  council  of  the  company.  \ 
^  5.  Under  this  new  charter.  Lord  Delaware  was  % 
\  chosen  governor  for  life.  Soon  after,  nine  ships, 
\  loaded  with  emigrants,  were  sent  out  from  Lon- 
\  don ;  but  the  new  comers,  amounting  to  near 
N  five  hundred,  were  di9orderly  persons,  and  made 

\  i 

^  2.  What  of  the  ideas  of  the  settlers  as  to  gold  ?    What  of  a  S 

\  cargo  of  glittering  sand  ?    What  of  Smith's  survey  of  the  coasts  \ 

^  and  rivers  ?    3.  What  of  Smith  as  to  being  president  ?    How  > 

\  many  acres  were  now  cleared  ?    How  were  the  colonists  chiefly  \ 

\  supported  ?    4.  What  of  the  Virginia  charter  in  1609  ?    5.  What  \ 

^  of  Lord  Delaware?    What  of  new  emigrants?  ^ 
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great  trouble  in  the  colony.  Smith  was  obliged  ^ 
to  embark  for  England,  on  account  of  his  health  ;  ^ 
and  confusion,  scarcity,  and  gloom  reigned  over  the  \ 
colony.  \ 

6.  In  this  melancholy  state  of  things,  the  people  s 
embarked,  intending  to  go  to  Newfoundland,  to  \ 
avoid  starvation,  when,  as  they  approached  the  \ 
mouth  of  the  James  River,  Lord  Delaware,  who  \ 
had  now  come  to  take  charge  of  the  colony  as  gov-  ^ 
ernor,  met  them  with  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  ^ 
and  ample  supplier.  \ 

7.  Joy  succeeded  to  despondency,  and  the  new  \ 
governor  being  a  good  and  wise  man,  affairs  \ 
soon  began  to  wear  a  better  aspeci^  In  1611,  % 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  became  governor,  and  adminis-  \ 
tered  the  office  with  success.  Soon  after,  Sir  \ 
Thomas  Gates  arrived  with  thre.e  hundred  emi-  \ 
grants,  and  succeeded  Dale.  The  colony  now  \ 
numbered  seven  hundred  persons.  \ 

8.  Up  to  this  time,  all  the  lands  had  been  held  \ 
in  common.  This  system  has  been  often  tried,  but  \ 
it  never  succeeds  well.  A  new  plan  was  adopted,  \ 
and  each  man  had  a  few  acres  assigned  to  him  as  \ 
his  own.  This  produced  a  beneficial  change,  for  ^ 
the  love  of  possession  stimulated  each  one  to  im-  \ 
prove  his  own  to  the  utmost.  Men  will  lay  out  \ 
their  best  efforts  for  the.mselves  and  their  own  \ 
families ;  but  they  are  apt  to  be  indifferent  and  neg-  \ 
ligent  when  employed  for  the  community  at  large.  \ 

6.  What  of  the  proposed  embarkment  of  the  colonists  ?    What  ^ 

of  Lord  Delaware  ?    7.  What  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale  and  SirThoni-  \ 

as  Gates?    Number  of  the  colonists  in  1611?    8.  What  of  the  \ 

distribution  of  land  ?    Whj  is  the  holdini^  of  land  in  common  a  \ 

bad  system  ?  Will  men  labor  with  the  same  energy  and  interest,  \ 
when  engaged  for  the  community,  as  when  working  for  them- 

Belves  and  families  ?  \ 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

MARRIAGE   OF   ROLFE   AND   POCAHONTAS  IN- 
DIAN MASSACRE,  &C. 


jMarriage  of  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas. 


1.  In  1612,  another  change  in  the  charter  of  the 
Virginia  Company  took  place,  giving  the  control 
of  the  colony  to  the  members  of  the  company. 
These  «ien  appointed  the  officers  and  made  the 
laws,  the  settlers  themselves  being  excluded,  as 
heretofore,  from  any  influence  in  the  government. 

2.  Difficulties  with  the  Indians,  who  were  nu- 
merous in  all  directions,  occasionally  happened,  and 
were  the  cause  of  much  anxietj^.  But  an  event 
happened  in  1613,  which  gave-  birth  to  happier 

Chapter  XXXV UL-^  Questions.  — I.  What  of  the  charter 
in  1612  ?    2.  What  of  the  marriage  of  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas  ? 
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V  prospects.  Pocahont/as,  who  had  proved  herself,  on  > 
*  more  than  one  occasion,  the  friend  of  the  English,  ^ 
<  and  who  at  the  same  time  possessed  a  heart  and  \ 
\  manners  worthy  of  her  sex,  was  married  to  a  young  \ 
^  Englishman  by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe.  \ 
N     3.  This  union  was  sanctioned  by  her  father,  and  ^ 

>  cordially  approved  by  the  colonists.  Three  years  > 
I  after  her  marriage,  Pocahontas  went  to  England,  i 
i  and  was  kindly  received  at  court.  But  the  climate  ^ 
^  destroyed  her  health,  and  she  did  not  live  to  return,  n 
S  She  left  a  son,  and  from  him  a  long  line  of  respect-  ^ 

>  able  families  descended.  \ 
i  4.  Under  a  succession  of  governors  the  colony  \ 
^  advanced  by  slow  degrees.  In  1616,  the  culture  \ 
\  of  tobacco,  which  is  a  native  of  America,  was  be-  \ 

>  gun.  In  1619,  the  first  colonial  assembly  ever  held  > 
J  in  Virginia  met.    The  Jwuse  of  burgesses,  as  it  \ 

V  was  called,  could  debate  and  enact  laws;  but  they  \ 
^  only  went  into  effect  when  sanctioned  by  the  com-  \ 

V  pany  in  England.  In  1620,  a  Dutch  vessel  of  war  v 
\  landed  twenty  negroes  at  Jamestown;  and  thus  > 
\  slavery  began  in  the  English  colonies.  j 
\  5.  It  was  now  about  thirteen  years  since  the  set-  \ 
s  tlement  had  been  begun.  Nearly  two  millions  of  dol-  s 
N  lars  had  been  expended;  yet  the  colony  contained  > 
^  only  six  hundred  persons.  In  1620,  however,  J 
\  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-one  emigrants  came  out.  < 
^  As  some  of  these  wanted  wives,  ninety  young  wo-  \ 

V  men  emigrated  soon  after,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  > 
\  finding  agreeable  partners.  The  husbands  paid  \ 
\  the  expenses  of  the  emigration,  the  price  of  a  wife  < 
^  bemg  about  one  hundred   and   fifty   pounds  of 

\  tobacco  1 

\  3.  What  of  Pocahontas  in  England  ?  4.  What  of  tobacco  ? 
^  What  of  the  first  colonial  assembly  ?  What  of  negro  slaves  ? 
\  3.  What  sum  had  been  expended  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years  ? 
t  'low  many  persons  in  the  colony  '/  What  happened  in  1620  ? 
y  VVhat  of  husbands  and  wives  ? 


11 
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>  6.  In  1621,  the  London  Company  granted  the  \ 
\  colonists  a  written  constitution,  by  which  many  valu-  ^ 
\  able  privileges  were  secured,  and  among  them  the  \ 
\  trial  by  jury,  and  local  courts,  founded  on  English  ^ 
^  law.  Thus  the  basis  of  the  civil  liberties  of  Vir-  \ 
?  ginia  was  established.  ^ 
\  7.  The  colony  was  now  prosperous,  and  was  \ 
\  rapidly  extending  itself  over  the  country.  Powhat-  \ 
\  tan,  the  friend  of  the  English,  was  dead ;  his  sue-  ^ 
\  cesser,  jealous  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  whites,  ^ 
\  formed  a  scheme  for  their  destruction.  Wearing  \ 
\  the  mask  of  friendship  up  to  the  appointed  hour,  \ 
\  on  the  1st  of  April,  1622,  at  midday,  the  savages  \ 
N  fell  upon  the  settlers  at  different  villages,  with  their  \ 

>  terrific  yells.  > 
{  8.  In  one  hour,  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  \ 
^  men,  women,  and  children  were  slain.  The  mas-  \ 
\  sacre  had  been  still  more  extensive,  but  that,  the  i 
^  evening  before,  a  friendly  Indian  had  revealed  the  \ 
\  plot  in  Jamestown,  and  the  people  there  were  on  ^ 
\  their  guard.  Great  panic  and  distress  followed,  J 
\  and  eight  plantations  were  reduced  to  one  tenth  of  < 
\  their  number.  \ 

\  CHAPTER  XXXIX.  \ 

\  ANOTHER  INDIAN  MASSACRE  CHANGES  IN  ENG-  \ 

\     LAND  —  Berkeley's  tyranny  and  bacon's  \ 

\        RESISTANCE.  \ 

\      1.  In  1624,  the  London  Company  was  dissolved,  ^ 

\  and  the  king  took  the  colony  of  Virginia  into  his  ^ 

\  own  keeping.    It  thus  ceased  to  have  a  charter  ^ 

^  government,  and  became  a  royal  'province,  \ 

\      6.  What  of  a  written  constitution?    7.  What  of  Powhattan  ?  \ 

\  7, 8.  What  of  a  terrible  massacre  ?  ^ 

\     Chapter  XXXIX. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  of  the  London  \ 
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>  2.  Though  the  government  was  administered  ^ 
J  with  little  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  colony,  the  ^ 
V  settlements  still  flourished.  In  1625,  Charles  the  ^ 
^  First  succeeded  James  the  First.  This  change  \ 
^  in  England  brought  little  change  to  Virginia.  \ 
\  3.  While  the  people  who  had  settled  in  New  ^ 
\  England  manifested  their  intolerance,  as  Puritans,  \ 
\  by  seeking  to  expel  or  punish  those  who  differed  J 
\  from  them  in  opinion,  the  legislative  assembly  of  s 
^  Virginia  passed  an  order  that  no  minister  should  \ 
\  teach  any  thing  that  was  not  conformable  to  the  ^ 
\  Church  of  England.  This  happened  in  1643.  * 
^  4.  In  1644,  another  calamitous  event  happened.  \ 
^  The  Powhattan  tribes  again  fell  upon  the  settle-  \ 
i  ments,  and,  before  they  were  driven  back,  three  ^ 
<  hundred  persons  were  killed.  A  war  upon  them  \ 
\  was  commenced ;  their  chief  was  taken,  and  died  | 
^  in  captivity.  The  tribes  were  driven  from  point  to  | 
)^  point,  and  finally  reduced  to  submission.  \ 

5.  Charles  the  First  of  England  was  beheaded ;  ^ 
Cromwell  became  Protector,  and  swayed  the  sceptre  J 
of  the  Commonwealth.  He  died,  and,  in  1660,  ^ 
Charles  the  Second  came  to  the  throne.  These 
events,  so  important  to  England,  exerted  no  lasting 
influence  upon  Virginia. 

6.  Berkeler  was  governor  at  the  time  of  the  resto- 
ration, and,  declaring  for  the  king,  the  royal  party  \ 
gained  the  ascendency.  The  Episcopal  Church  | 
was  established  by  law,  heavy  fines  were  imposed  \ 
on  Baptists  and  Quakers,  and  a  variety  of  oppres-  \ 
sions  weighed  upon  the  people.    The  Indians  were  I 

2.  What  of  the  administration  of  the  government  ?  progress  ^ 
of  the  settlements  ?  Charles  the  First  ?  3.  What  of*^  the  people  \ 
of  New  England  ?  What  order  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  \ 
Virginia?  4.  What  sad  event  occurred  in  1644  ?  5.  What  of  N 
Charles  the  First  and  Cromwell  ?  6.  What  of  Governor  Berkeley  ?  \ 
The  Episcopal  Church  ?  Of  Baptists,  Quakers,  &c.  ?  The  In-  \ 
dians  ?  V 
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in  arms,  and  murders  were  committed  v/ithin  tbo 
borders  of  the  colony. 
V      7.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  disorusted  with  the  feeble 
\  conduct  of  Berkeley,  and  roused  by  the  murder  of  . 
\  some  of  the  men  on  his  own  plantation  by  the  In-  \ 
^  dians,  yielded  to  a  popular  impulse,  and,  heading  ^ 
5  some  five  hundred  men,  marched  against  the  sav-  J 


\  acres. 


\     8.  He  was  successful,  but  Berkeley  declared  him 

V  a  rebel.  A  scene  of  irritation  and  civil  war  en- 
{  sued.  Bacon  carried  every  thing  before  him,  and 
J  obtained  possession  of  the  capital.  Being  sus- 
<  tained  by  the  popular  voice,  and  having  good 
\  ground  for  his  proceedings,  in  the  arbitrary  con- 
^  duct  of  Berkeley  and  his  adherents,  he  would  prob- 
J  ably  have  succeeded  in  revolutionizing  the  govern- 

V  ment ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  career  he  died,  and 
Berkeley's  authority  was  restored.  These  events 
occurred  in  1676. 

9.  The  royal  governor  took  deep  vengeance  in 
confiscations,  imprisonment,  and  hanging  —  twenty-  J 
two  persons  being  executed  upon  the  scaffold.  ^ 
Kino:  Charles  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  the  old  \ 

o  ....  \ 

fool  took  away  more  lives  in  Virginia  than  he  had  ^ 
\  done  in  England  for  the  murder  of  his  father.  J 
^  Berkeley  went  to  England,  and  soon  died,  leaving  \ 
\  his  name  and  memory  to  general  execration.  \ 
\  10.  From  this  period  Virginia  gradually  advanced  ^ 
\  in  population  ;  and,  though  some  changes  took  place  S 
\  in  the  government,  nothing  occurred,  for  many  c 
\  years,  of  sufficient  note  to  require  narration.  ^ 

N  7.  What  of  jNathaniel  Bacon  ?    8.  How  did  Berkeley  act  as  to  ^ 

\  Bacon  ?    Why  was  Bacon  successful  1     What  terminated  his  \ 

^  career  ?    When  did  these  events  occur  ?    9.  What  of  Governor  ^ 

\  Berkeley's  revenge  ?   What  did  King  Charles  say  of  him  ?   What  \ 

>  of  his  death  ?    10.  What  of  Virginia  from  this  time  '/  > 

■  \ 
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^  1.  We  now  pass  to  the  other  colonies,  which  had  \ 
\  been  springing  up,  along  the  Atlantic  border,  \ 
^  during  the  period  in  which  the  events  occurred  of  ^ 
\  which  we  have  given  a  rapid  sketch.  New  York  ^ 
N  had  been  settled  by  the  Dutch  ;  New  England  by  \ 

>  the  Puritans;  Maryland  by  the  Catholics  ;  Pennsyl-  > 
<  vania  by  the  Quakers,  &c.  i 
\  2.  But  before  we  proceed  to  notice  these  events  s 
I  in  detail,  we  may  give  a  brief  account  of  the  colo-  N 

>  nies  growing  up  by  the  side  of  Virginia,  and  in  > 

>  some  degree  sympathizing  with  it.  \ 
\  3.  North  Carolina  lies  between  Virginia  on  the  \ 
\  north  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  the  south.  \ 
s  It  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  Apalachian  I 

>  chain  on  the  west.  At  the  present  day,  it  presents  ^ 
J  a  population  of  near  eight  hundred  thousand  people.  \ 

In  the  eastern  lowlands  they  raise  cotton.  From  i 
the  forests  they  draw  large  quantities  of  tar,  pitch,f  < 
and  lumber.  Upon  the  undulations  of  the  middle  ^ 
and  western  counties  they  raise  wheat,  corn,  and  ^ 
tobacco.  \ 
4.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  establish  set-  \ 
tlements  in  North  Carolina,  from  1585  to  1650,  ^ 
but  without  success.  About  the  latter  period,  some  s 
emigrants  from  Virginia  established  themselves  ^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chowan  River,  on  the  north-  \ 
^  ern  shore  of  Albemftle  Sound  ;  and,  in  1665,  some  \ 
s  planters  from  Barbadoes  settled    on  Cape  Fear  \ 

>  River,  below  the  present  city  of  Wilmington.  > 

Chapter  XL. —  Questions. —  l.What  of  colonies  along  the  \ 

Atlantic  border?    3.  Boundaries  of  North  Carolina?    Present  ^ 

population  ?    Occupation  of  the  people  ?     4.  What  of  various  \ 

attempts  at  settlement  in  North  Carolina  ?    What  of  emigrants  ^ 

from  Virginia  ?    Emigrants  from  Barbadoes  ?  > 
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I     5.  A  company,  of  which  Lord  Clarendon  and  i 
I  the  duke  of  Albemarle  were  members,  had  obtained  | 
\  a  charter  of  this  territory,  and  therefore  the  former  ^ 
I  settlement  was  called  Albemarle  county,  and  the  ^ 
^  latter  Clarendon.    The  land  embraced  in  the  char-  \ 
ter  here  alluded  to,  extended  from  Virginia  to  | 
Florida,  and,  of  course,  included  North  Carolina,  ^ 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  \ 

6.  As  this  region  had  a  mild  climate,  and  the  | 
soil  yielded  rich  harvests,  it  was  expected  by  the  s 
sanguine  proprietors  that  it  would  be  speedily  filled  ^ 
with  people.  They  therefore  appointed  the  earl  of  ^ 
Shaftesbury,  a  celebrated  man,  to  draw  up  a  plan  \ 
of  government  for  what  they  deemed  a  rising  empire.  \ 

7.  Shaftesbury  employed  John  Locke,  a  famous  it 
philosopher,  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  this  task.  A  \ 
constitution  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  articles  was  ^ 
accordingly  framed,  and,  in  1670,  an  attempt  was  ^ 
made  to  put  it  in  operation.  But  it  was  monarchical  ^ 
in  its  principles,  and  ill  suited  to  the  republican  ^ 
notions  and  habits  of  the  people.  It  was  therefore  1 
abandoned  after  a  trial  of  twenty  years ;  thus  proving  i 

^hat  the  people  in  this  country  have  ever  been  better  \ 

qualified  to  form  their  own  laws,  than  the  greatest  ^ 

philosophers  of  Europe.  ^ 

8.  In  1671,  the  North  Carolina  settlements  were  \ 
\  reduced  by  emigration  to  a  new  colony  which  had  \ 

sprung  up  in  South  Carolina.    Domestic  dissen-  \ 

sions  also  retarded  their  growth.    In  1677,  the  ^ 

people  revolted  against  the  government,  and  estab-  \ 

lished  one  of  their  own.  §  \ 

9.  In  1683,  Sothel,  one  of  the  proprietors,  arrived  \ 

 \ 

5.  What  of  a  company  who  obtained  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  ^ 

Carolina  ?    What  was  the  extent  of  their  grant  ?    What  name  \ 

was  given  to  the  two  earliest  settlements  ?    6.  What  of  the  cli-  ^ 

V  mate  of  North  Carolina  ?     The  soil  ?    What  expectations  did  X 

\  the  proprietors  hold  ?    7.  What  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  < 

^John  Locke  ?    8.  W^hat  occurred  in  1671 1    9.  In  1683  ?  \ 


t 
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\  from  England,  as  governor.  He  was  avaricious, 
^  cruel,  and  corrupt.  At  the  end  of  six  years,  the 
^  people  seized  him,  tried  him,  and  banished  him.  | 
\  10.  Other  governors  succeeded,  and,  though  \ 
\  th^re  was  a  want  of  harmony  between  rulers  and  | 
^  ruled,  the  population  rapidly  advanced.  In  1707,  ^ 
\  a  body  of  French  Protestants  came,  and  two  years  ^ 
J  later,  a  hundred  impoverished  German  families  fol-  \ 
\  lowed.    They  were  generously  furnished  with  lands  \ 

>  and  provisions,  and  prospered  in  their  new  home.  ^ 
\  11.  But  in  the  midst  of  general  happiness,  the  ^ 
\  colonists  were  doomed  to  experience  a  heavy  mis-  ^ 
\  fortune.  The  Indians  of  the  sea-coast  had  wasted  ^ 
\  away  before  the  whites ;  but  the  Tuscaroras  and  \ 
\  Corees,  inhabiting  the  interior,  were  still  powerful.  ^ 
\  Imitating  their  brethren  in  the  Virginia  massacres,  \ 
\  they  came  by  surprise  upon  the  scattered  settle-  \ 
^  ments,  and,  in  one  night,  one  hundred  and  thirty  s 
\  persons  fell  beneath  their  murderous  weapons.  ^ 
\  12.  The  white  settlers  rallied ;  and,  aided  by  \ 
\  troops  from  South  Carolina,  the  Tuscaroras  were  ^ 
\  besieged  in  their  fort,  and  eight  hundred  taken  as  \ 
\  prisoners.    This  completely  humbled  them  ;  a  large  v 

>  party  emigrated  to  New  York,  and  joining  the  Indian  ^ 
S  confederacy  called  the  I^ive  Nations,  formed  a  sixth  I 
i  tribe  of  that  powerful  league.  These  events  oo  i 
^  curred  in  1713.  \ 

13.  The  remaining  Indians  were  now  peaceful.  ^ 
^  In  1729,  North  and  South  Carolina  became  sepa-  \ 
\  rate  colonies.  The  former,  containing  a  large  \ 
population,  steadily  advanced,  and  was  prepared,  in  \ 
.  due  time,  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great  \ 
\  struggle  for  national  freedom.  ^ 

s   '  —  .  \ 

\  10.  What  occurred  in  1707?  What  of  GermalT  emigrants?  \ 
^11.  What  of  the  Indians  of  the  coast  ?  Of  interior  tribes  ?  What  > 
\  of  the  massacre?  12.  What  of  the  Tuscaroras  and  the  Five  \ 
i  Nations  ?  13.  What  of  the  remaining  Indians  ?  What  occurred  \ 
\  in  1729  ?    What  of  the  further  progress  of  North  Carolina  ?  S 
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^  \ 

\  SOUTH    CAROLINA.  V 

^  \ 

^  1.  South  Carolina  lies  between  North  Caro-  n 
^  lina  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and  ^ 

V  Georgia  on  the  south  and  west.  It  is  the  smallest  \ 
\  of  the  Southern  States  in  extent,  and  has  a  popu-  \ 
\  lation  of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  \ 
\  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  negro  slaves.  Its  \ 
^  chief  products  are  rice  and  cotton.  n 
A  2.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  whole  country  ^ 
A  between  Virginia  and  Florida  was  embraced  in  x 
N  the  grant  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  his  associates  in  \ 
N  1663.  After  a  settlement  had  been  made  in  the  \ 
>  northern  psfrt  of  the  tract,  the  proprietors,  in  1670,  ^ 
i  sent  a  body  of  emigrants,  under  William  Sayle,  ^ 
\  who  established  themselves  on  the  south  side  of  \ 
\  Ashley  River.  This  was  the  first  permanent  set-  % 
^  tlement  in  this  state.  \ 
^  3.  The  diminution  of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  South  v 
\  Carolina,  removed  one  of  the  obstacles  to  settle-  \ 
\  ment  which  were  encountered  elsewhere.  The  i 
\  conquest  of  the  Dutch  colony  at  New  York,  by  \ 
^  the  English,  induced  many  of  the  settlers  to  emi-  s 
\  grate,  and  they  came  to  South  Carolina,  under  > 
X  favorable  arrangements  in  their  behalf  by  the  pro-  \ 
\  prietors.  \ 
\     4.  The  settlements  were  rapidly  extended,  and  \ 

V  more  emigrants  came  from  Holland  and  France  ^ 


In  1679,  a  place  called  Oyster  Point  was  occupied,  \ 


\  Washington?  ^ 

^      1.  What  of  the  extent  of  South  Carolina?  Population?    What  ^ 

\  of  the  country  between  Virginia  and  Florida  ?    2.  What  occurred  \ 

\  in  1670  ?  3.  What  favored  the  settlement  of  South  Carolina  ?    4.  \ 

S  What  of  emigrants  from  Holland  and  France  ?    What  of  the  set-  \ 

\  tlement  at  Oyster  Point  ?  \ 
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^  and  here  Charleston  sprang  up,  and  rapidly  ad-  ^ 

i  vanced   in  importance.     Thirty  dwellings  were  ^ 

\  erected  the  first  year.    It  was  declared  the  capital  v 

^  in  1680,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  chief  city  in  s 

N  this  quarter.  ^ 

\     5.  In  1680,  son.e  troubles  with  the  Indians  oc-  ^ 

\  curred,  but  peace  was  speedily  restored.    In  1684,  \ 

\  large  numbers  of  French  Protestants,  or  Huguenots,  ^ 

\  flying  from  religious  persecution,  settled  in  this  \ 

^  colony ;  but,  unhappily,  they  found  that,  in  escap-  ^ 

^  ing  one  evil,  they  had  to  experience  another,  arising  ^ 

^  from  the  jealousy,  distrust,  and  tyranny,  of  the  ^ 

\  English  settlers.  x 

\     6.  About  1686  to  1690,  difficulties  arose  between  % 

N  the  governor,  Collton,  and  the  people.    The  latter  \ 

^  rebelled,  took  possession  of  the  public  records,  and,  ^ 

X  at  last,  banished  the  obnoxious  magistrate.  ^ 

\      7.  Political  agitations  followed  for  a  series  of  > 

^  years ;  but,  in  1695,  a  happier  period  arrived.    The  \ 

^  government  was  well  and  wisely  administered  by  n 

\  Archdale,  a  Quaker  and  proprietor.    The  oppressed  ^ 

^  Huguenots,  having  disarmed  their  enemies  by  their  J 

\  gentleness,  justice,  and  Christian  example,  were  % 

\  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  \ 

\     8.  In  1702,  war  between  England  on  one  side  ^ 

\  and  Spain  and  France  on  the  other,  called  Queen  \ 

X  Anne's  war,  having  been  declared,  an  unsuccessful  ^ 

\  attempt  v/as  made  by  the  people  of  this  colony,  with  \ 

\  twelve  hundred  men,  against  the  Spanish  settlement  \ 

\  at  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida.    A  debt  of  twenty-  n 

^  six  thousand  dollars  was  thus  incurred,  for  pay-  J 

\  ment  of  which  bills  of  credit,  or  paper  money,  were  \ 

\  issued.  •  \ 

\  \ 


>      5.  What  of  the  Indians  in  1680  ?    What  of  French  Huguenots  ^ 

\  in  1686  ?    6.  What  of  Governor  Collton  ?    7.  What  took  place  in  \ 

J  1695  ?  What  of  Governor  Archdale  ?  8.  What  occurred  in  1702  ?  ^ 

N  What  was  this  war  called  ?    What  of  a  debt  of  the  colony  ?  N 
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^  9.  The  same  religious  bigotry  which  had  ap- 
^  peared  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  appeared  here. 
^  In  1704,  the  Episcopal  religion  was  established  by  \ 
\  law,  and  all  persons  not  professing  this  faith  were  \ 
\  excluded  from  the  government.  In  1706,  a  French  % 
^  and  Spanish  squadron  attacked  Charleston,  but  ^ 
^  was  repulsed  with  loss.  ^ 

V  10.  Among  the  several  Indian  tribes  of  the  \ 
\  interior  were  the  Yemassees,  a  brave  and  warlike  \ 
\  people.  These  had  been  friendly  to  the  English;  s 
N  but,  in  1715,  they  led  the  other  tribes  in  an  assault  \ 
\  upon  the  settlements.    Many  persons  on  the  fron-  ^ 

V  tiers,  unprepared  for  the  sudden  blow,  were  slain.  \ 
\  Some  of  the  towns  were  abandoned,  and  Charles-  \ 
\  ton  was  threatened  by  the  fierce  and  bloody  sav-  \ 
\  ages.  \ 
^  II.  Governor  Carver  headed  the  militia  of  the  ^ 
\  colony,  and  the  tide  of  war  was  speedily  changed,  v 
\  Straggling  parties  of  Indians  were  cut  off,  and  the  \ 
\  great  body  of  the  enemy  totally  routed  in  a  pitched  \ 
^  battle.  The  Yemassees  fled  to  Florida,  and  were  ^ 
^  welcomed  by  the  Spaniards.  ^ 
s  12.  In  1720,  it  was  declared  in  England,  by  the  \ 
\  proper  court,  that  the  proprietors  had  forfeited  their  \ 
\  charter.  The  king,  therefore,  according  to  the  wish  \ 
^  of  the  people,  took  the  colony  under  his  charge  as  ^ 
^  a  royal  province,  in  which  state  it  continued  until  \ 
s  the  revolution  gave  it  independence.  \ 
s  13.  In  1729,  it  was  finally  and  formally  sepa-  v 
^  rated  from  North  Carolina,  the  latter  also  becoming  \ 
^  a  province  of  the  crown.  Nothing  of  importance  \ 
\  appears,  from  this  time,  in  the  history  of  South  ^ 
\  Carolina,  till  the  days  of  the  revolution.  v 

^  \ 

^  9.  What  of  bigotry  ?   Of  the  Episcopal  religion  ?   10.  What  of  5 

\  the  Yemassees  '/    What  occurred  in  1715?    11.  What  did  Gov-  \ 

i  ernor  Carver  do  ?    What  was  the  result  of  the  war?    12.  What  J 

\  occurred  in  1720  ?    13.  What  happened  in  1729  ?  \ 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

GEORGIA. 


General  Oglethorpe. 

1.  Georgia,  now  a  large  and  flourishing  state, 
ncs  between  South  Carolina  on  the  north,  Alabama 
on  the  west,  and  Florida  on  the  south.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  seven  hundred  thousand.  Its  chief 
product  is  cotton. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Georgia 
had  its  origin  in  a  higher  motive  than  commercial 
speculation.    For  more  than  a  century  after  the 

Chapter  XLII. —  Questions  on  the  Map,  at  p.  — ;  How  is 
Georgia  bounded  1  Which  way  is  Milledgeville  from  Charles- 
ton ?    From  Washington  ? 

1.  What  of  the  state  of  Georgia  ?  Its  population?  Chief  prod- 
uct ?  2.  Origin  of  the  settlement  of  Georgia?  What  of  the 
territory  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  settlement  of  James- 
town ? 
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^  settlement  at  Jamestown,  the  territory  remained  n 
\  in  the  occupation  of  various  Indian  tribes,  being  \ 
^  claimed  both  by  Spain  and  England.  i 
\  3.  But,  in  1733,  James  Oglethorpe,  a  member  \ 
\  of  parliament,  and  a  friend  to  the  distressed,  came  ^ 
s  hither,  with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  ^ 
^  and  made  a  settlement  on  the  present  site  of  Sa-  \ 
^  vannah.  These  emigrants  were  selected  on  ac-  i 
X  count  of  their  poverty  ;  and  the  design  of  the  whole  \ 
\  enterprise  was  to  afford  an  asylum  for  the  unfortu-  \ 
%  nate  and  oppressed  of  all  lands  and  countries.  ^ 
^     4.  At  this  time,  these  mild  and  prolific  regions  ^ 

>  were  peopled  by  the  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chicka-  ^ 
saw,  Cherokee,  Uchee,  and  other  Indian  tribes,  v 

^  Here  they  revelled  on  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer,  \ 
\  and  flocks  of  wild  birds,  teeming  upon  the  waters  N 
or  amid  the  forests.  > 
5.  Oglethorpe,  following  the  example  of  Penn,  5 
\  which  we  shall  soon  notice,  invited  the  chiefs  to  \ 
\  friendly  intercourse.    They  came,  one  after  another,  \ 

<  painted  with  brilliant  colors,  and  flaunting  in  feathers  > 
I  and  decorated  skins.  Speeches  were  made,  and  ^ 
\  treaties  of  amity  were  formed  and  ratified.  ^ 
\      6.  Various  good  regulations  had  been  established 

\  by  the  trustees  of  the  colony,  at  the  outset.  Slav- 

\  ery  was  forbidden  as  immoral,  inhuman,  and  con- 

N  trary  to  the  spirit  of  English  law.    The  importation  ^ 

^  of  spirit  was  interdicted,  and  traffic  with  the  In-  \ 

J  dians  was  only  allowed  under  special  license.  \ 

<  7.  The  population  increased  rapidly.  Many  of  \ 
\  the  first  English  emigrants  were  not  only  poor,  but  % 

\    \ 

\  s 

^  3.  What  happened  in  1733  ?    How  long  was  this  after  the  set-  J 

\  tlement  of  Jamestown,  in  Virginia  ?    After  the  first  settlement  in  > 

V  North  Carolina?    After  the  first  settlement  in  South  Carolina  ?  v 

>  What  was  the  character  of  the  first  settlers  in  Georgia  ?  > 
\  4.  What  of  Indian  tribes  ?  5  How  did  Oglethorpe  conduct  v 
^  toward  the  Indians  ?  6.  What  regulations  had  been  imposed  by  ^ 
\  the  trustees  of  the  Georgia  colony?    7.  What  of  the  settlers  ?  \ 
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^  destitute  of  energy  and  industry.  Settlers  of  more  ^ 
\  vigor,  however,  came  from  Scotland,  Switzerland,  J 
\  and  Germany.  ^ 
\  8.  In  the  year  1736,  the  celebrated  John  Wes-  5 
\  ley,  who  afterwards  laid  the  foundation  of  the  \ 
>  Methodist  sect,  came  hither  as  minister ;  but  his  \ 
I  severe  habits  of  conduct  and  opinion  brought  him  ^ 

I into  difficulties,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  re-  v 
turned  home.    Whitefield,  the  eloquent  and  re-  % 
nowned  preacher,  came  to  Georgia,  about  this  time,  x 
to  found  an  orphan  asylum,  which,  however,  only  ^ 
succeeded  for  a  brief  space  of  time.  ^ 
9.  In  1739,  war  broke  out  between  England  and  % 
Spain.    Oglethorpe,  now  a  general,  having  com-  \ 
mand  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  made  an  ex-  \ 
pedition  against  St.  Augustine,  with  only  partial  sue-  > 
cess.    In  1742,  a  large  fleet,  with  numerous  troops,  \ 
y  sailed  from  Havana  and  St.  Augustine,  and  invaded  x 
\  Georgia.    Several  engagements  took  place ;  but,  at  ^ 
I  last,  through  the  good  management  of  General  \ 
\  Oglethorpe,  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  left  the  > 
\  colony  in  peace.  5 
\      10.  In  1743,  Oglethorpe  returned,  finally,  to  \ 
\  England.    With  all  its  advantages,  the  colony  had  ? 
^  not  flourished ;  partly  owing  to  the  government,  and  \ 
^  partly  to  the  character  of  the  settlers.    Wearied  J 
\  with  complaints  from  the  people,  the  trustees,  who  \ 
\  had  held  the  charter,  surrendered  their  charge  to  the  \ 
\  crown,  in  1752,  and  Georgia  became  a  royal  prov-  \ 
^  ince,  having  the  same  government  as  the  Carolinas.  ^ 
^      11.  Slavery  was  gradually  introduced  into  the  ^' 
^  colony ;  at  first,  by  evasion  of  the  law,  but,  finally,  ^ 
^  by  permission  of  the  law  itself.    The  boundary,  ^ 

\  8.  What  of  John  Wesley  ?    Whitefield  ?    9.  What  occurred  in 

\  1739?  In  1742?   10.  In  1743  ?  In  1752  ?    11.  W^hat  of  slavery  in  . 

\  Georgia  ?    The  boundary  between  Florida  and  Georgia  ?    Ala-  \ 

\  bama?  ^ 
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which  was  long  undefined,  between  Florida  and 
Georgia,  became  fixed  at  St.  Mary's  River.  Geor- 
gia originally  included  what  now  forms  the  state  of 
Alabama,  but  this  was  not  separated  from  it  till  the 
year  1800. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

NEW  YORK. 


Settlement  on  Manhattan  Island. 


1.  We  have  now  taken  ^^-fiew  of  the  four  south- 
ern colonies  —  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  the  north,  and  survey  the  progress  of  those  settle- 
ments which  at  present  form  the  Middle  States. 

Chapter  XLIII.  —  Questions.  —  1.  What  were  the  four  south- 
ern colonies  ? 
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i  

\  2.  We  begin  with  New  York.  This  is  at  pres- 
^  ent  the  most  populous  of  the  United  States,  having 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  Its 
chief  city,  New  York,  is  the  largest  place  on  the 
western  continent.  The  soil  of  the  state  is  rich, 
and  its  advantages  for  commerce  unrivalled.  In 
consideration  of  its  wealth  and  population.  New 
,  York  is  often  called  the  *'  Empire  state.'' 
i  8.  As  early  as  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  English 
captain  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  discovered  the  Hudson  River,  and  as- 
cended as  far  as  Hudson,  perhaps  as  far  as  Albany. 
By  virtue  of  this  discovery,  the  Dutch  government 
claimed  the  country,  while  the  English  claimed  it 
on  account  of  the  earlier  discovery  of  Cabot.  Thus 
arose  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the  two  govern- 
ments to  this  territory. 

4.  In  1610,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  sent 
people  to  trade  with  the  Indians  upon  the  Hudson. 
This  expedition  was  successful,  and  the  traffic  was 
continued.  In  1613,  the  hunters  had  erected  huts 
for  their  accommodation  on  Manhattan  Island,*  and 
here  began  the  future  city  of  New  York,  though  its 
first  name  was  New  Amsterdam. 

5.  In  1615,  a  settlement  was  begun  at  Albany, 
and  from  this  time  the  people  increased,  so  that,  in 
1625,  a  governor  was  sent  out  from  Holland,  to 


>      *  The  Island  of  Manhattan,  on  which  the  city  of  New 
\  York  stands,  lies  between  the  Hudson  River  on  the  west 
<  and  the  East  River  on  the  east.    The  latter  is  connected  S 
\  with  Long  Island  Sound.    South-west  of  the  city  is  a  fine  \ 
sheet  of  water  called  the  Bay.    The  city  of  New  York  \ 
has  now  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 


  \ 

■  .  .  ^ 

2.  What  of  New  York  ?    3,  Henry  Hudson  ?    What  two  coun-  J 

tries  claimed  the  new-found  land  ?    4.  What  of  the  Dutch  East  \ 

India  Company  ?    5.  What  happened  in  1615  ?  >> 
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^  watch  over  the  colony  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  ^ 
^  country,  it  being  called  New  Netherlands.  > 
J  6.  This  settlement  now  belonged  to  the  Dutch  \ 
\  West  India  Company,  who  claimed  the  country  \ 

V  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Henlopen.  But  before  \ 
\  this  time,  people  had  come  over  and  settled  in  New  ^ 
\  England  under  a  British  charter.  The  two  colo-  ^ 
^  nies,  for  a  time,  held  kind  intercourse  together ;  but  ^ 
^  erelong  they  quarrelled,  and  hard  words  followed.  \ 
\  7.  It  seems  that  in  this  quarter  the  Indians  were  \ 
\  numerous,  and,  about  1640,  these  began  to  display  \ 
^  acts  of  hostility.    A  war  ensued,  which  lasted  for  | 

V  three  years.  Blood  flowed  on  both  sides,  and  the  \ 
\  Dutch  governor,  Kieft,  was  so  cruel  to  the  savages  | 
\  that  came  into  his  power  as  to  shock  every  one.  ^ 
\  He  was  recalled,  and,  while  returning  to  Holland,  ^ 
^  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  perished  ^ 


X  in  the  waves. 


V     8.  The  Dutch  colony  not  only  increased  in  num- 
\  bers,  and  became  extended  within  the  present  limits 
^  of  New  York  state,  but  it  had  settlements  on  Con- 
\  necticut  River,  in  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey.  \ 
N  They  were,  however,  driven  from  the  two  former,  \ 
\  and,  in  1664,  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands  itself  \ 
\  was  taken  by  the  English.  \ 
\     9.  The  country,  as  we  have  said,  was  claimed  \ 
by  the  latter  on  the  ground  of  discovery  by  the  ^ 
\  Cabots ;  and  accordingly.  King  Charles  gave  the  \ 
\  country  colonized  by  the  Dutch  to  his  brother  X 
\  James,  called  the  duke  of  York.     These  kings  ^ 
^  make  magnificent  presents.    So  thought  the  duke;  \ 
\  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  above  nap^d,  he  sent 
\  over  a  squadron  to  take  possession  of  New  Nether- 
X  lands,  his  brother's  gift. 

^  6.  What  of  New  England  ?  How  did  the  Dutch  and  English 
N  colonies  behave  to  each  other  ?  7.  What  of  the  Indians  ?  The 
X  war  that  followed  ?  8.  What  of  the  increase  of  the  Dutch  colo- 
J  ny  ?    9.  To  whom  was  the  country  given  by  King  Charles  ? 


\ 
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10.  The  governor,  at  this  time,  was  called  Stuyve- 
sant,  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  resisting  the 
summons  to  surrender.  But  the  people  had  a  differ- 
ent feeling,  and  so  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  Thus 
the  Dutch  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 

5  lish,  and  received,  from  the  name  of  the  new  pro- 

^  prietor,  its  present  title  of  New  York, 


Captain  Kidd. 

1.  A  SUCCESSION  of  arbitrary  governors  were 
sent  over  to  rule  the  country  ;  but  still  the  colony 
increased.    In  1673,  a  war  between  England  and 

10.  What  became  of  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands  ?  > 
Chapter  XLIV. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  of  the  war  between  \ 
England  and  Holland  ?  { 

12 
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\  Holland  having  broken  out,  the  latter  sent  over  a  \ 

\  fleet  and  took  the  city  of  New  York ;  but  it  was  \ 

^  restored  to  the  British  the  year  after.  \ 

^     2.  The  province  was  now  placed  under  Sir  Ed-  ^ 

>  mund  Andros,  as  governor,  a  man  who  figures  large-  ^ 
\  ly  in  the  history  of  this  period,  as  puffed  up  with  \ 
\  office  and  pride,  and  consequently  rendered  cruel  j 
\  and  tyrannical.  He  was  a  man  of  a  mean  soul,  ^ 
^.  and  thought  that  greatness  consisted  in  making  ^ 

>  every  body  feel  his  power  —  a  mistake  which  little  \ 
X  people  are  very  apt  to  make.  \ 
\  8.  The  government,  under  the  rulers  appointed  \ 
^  by  the  duke  of  York,  was  generally  unpopular,  and  > 
\  consequently,  when,  in  1688,  news  arrived  that  > 
\  James,  who  had  come  to  the  throne,  was  driven  \ 
^  from  England,  and  that  William  and  Mary  of  Hoi-  \ 
\  land  had  been  declared  king  and  queen,  the  people  ^ 
\  rose  and  drove  the  offensive  governor,  Nicholson,  ^ 

'  \  off  to  England.  > 
\  4.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Leisler  now  assumed  \ 
\  the  reins  of  authority,  but  he  was  succeeded  by  a  ^ 
N  governor  named  Sloughter.  At  this  time,  1690,^^ 
^  war  existed  between  England  and  France,  known  > 
\  in  history  as  King  William^ s  warP  The  latter  \ 
^  country,  holding  possessions  in  Canada,  sought  to  \ 
s  annoy  the  English  colony  of  New  York,  whose  \ 
\  territory  touched  upon  theirs.  % 
^  5.  Accordingly  they  stirred  up  the  great  and  > 
\  powerful  tribes  of  northern  Indians  against  the  \ 
\  English,  and,  one  cold  winter's  night,  a  party  of  < 
\  three  hundred  French  and  Indians  fell  upon  Sche- 
^  nectady,  a  place  thirteen  miles  west  of  Albany. 
\  The  people  were  waked  from  sleep  by  the  blaze  of 
s  their  dwellings  and  the  fiendish  war-cries  of  the 

\     2.  What  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  ?    3.  What  of  the  governors 
!^  appointed  by  the  duke  of  York  ?   4.  "WTiat  of  the  governors  who  \ 
\  succeeded  them  ?   5.  The  burning  of  Schenectady  ? 
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\  enemy.     Sixty  persons  were  slain,  thirty  made  > 

>  prisoners,  and  the  village  was  reduced  to  ashes.  \ 
\  6.  This  and  other  atrocities  roused  all  the  north-  i 
\  ern  colonies,  and  for  several  years,  active  hostilities  \ 
\  were  carried  on  against  the  French.  The  war  s 
S  was  finally  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  \ 
\  1696.  i 
\  7,  In  those  dtys,  what  we  call  the  law  of  nations,  \ 
\  requiring  all  who  navigate  the  sea  to  observe  cer-  ^ 
\  tain  just  rules,  was  unknown,  and  all  who  went  to  S 
^  sea  were  little  better  than  pirates.  Even  naviga-  > 
\  tors  who  led  fleets  under  the  flags  of  kings  and  \ 
^  princes  were  but  national  robbers.  \ 

8.  In  consequence  of  these  loose  notions,  and  \ 
S  owing  to  the  great  number  of  vessels,  richly  laden  > 
\  and  generally  unprotected,  that  traversed  the  Ameri-  \ 
^  can  seas,  real,  professed  pirates  began  to  swarm  i 
^  along  the  coasts  of  our  continent.    The  West  In-  i 

dies,  especially,  seemed  infested  with  a  bold  and  \ 
bloody  throng  of  robbers,  who  acquired  the  fear-  ^ 
ful  title  of  bucaniers.  \ 

9.  Among  the  most  noted  of  the  sea-robbers  of  \ 
\  this  period  was  William  Kidd.  He  was  employed  \ 
^  to  suppress  piracy,  but  he  turned  pirate  himself  > 

>  For  three  years  he  ranged  over  the  ocean,  striking  > 
\  upon  every  vessel  he  could  master,  and  seizing  \ 
\  whatever  of  value  he  could  find.  In  this  way,  it  is  \ 
\  reported,  he  amassed  immense  quantities  of  gold,  n 
V  silver,  and  diamonds.  > 
^  10.  It  was  said  that  he  used  to  go  ashore,  and  \ 
\  bury  his  treasure  in  pots,  to  remain  till  he  should  i 
\  come  back  and  take  it ;  and,  in  consequence,  many  < 
^  places  have  been  dug  over  to  find  Kidd's  money.  ^ 
^  We  need  not  say  that  none  was  ever  found.    Kidd  * 


\  6.  How  was  the  war  finally  terminated  ?  7.  Was  the  law  of  \ 
\  nations  known  in  those  days  ?  8.  What  was  the  final  result  of  \ 
V  this  ?    9.  What  of  Kidd  ?    10.  What  was  said  of  him  ?  ^ 
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^  flourished  for  a  time,  but  he  was  at  last  taken,  with  \ 
\  a  part  of  his  crew,  and  executed.  J 
\  11.  Queen  Anne's  war  commenced  in  1702,  and  \ 
\  this,  like  that  of  King  William,  extended  to  the  \ 
\  American  colonies.  New  York  took  her  part  in  ^ 
^  the  contest,  and  consequently  incurred  a  heavy  i 
\  debt.  Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  v 
^  in  1713.  \ 
\  12.  It  was  at  this  time  the  Tuscaroras,  as  al-  \ 
^  ready  mentioned,  left  North  Carolina,  and  joined  > 
\  the  Five  Nations  of  Western  New  York.  These  i 
\  henceforward  were  called  the  >S^/x  Nations.  Their  \ 
\  names  were  the  Senecas,  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Cayu-  \ 
\  gas,  Onondagas ;  to  which  the  Tuscaroras  were  \ 
N  added.    They  formed  a  powerful  league,  and  being  \ 

>  friendly  to  the  English,  had  been  a  barrier  against  \ 
\  the  French  on  the  north.  In  a  war  that  we  shall  \ 
\  hereafter  notice,  a  different  state  of  things  existed.  \ 
\  13.  Thus  the  colony  of  New  York  advanced,  ^ 
I  and  though  it  had  to  contend  with  difficulties,  it  ^ 
\  increased  in  population  and  wealth.  The  govern-  \ 
V  ors  sent  over  were  arbitrary  and  despotic,  seeking  \ 
\  to  act  like  little  kings;  while  all  the  time,  the  love  \ 
^  of  liberty  grew  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  ^ 

>  14.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  all  over  the  J 
\  country,  the  practice  of  keeping  negro  slaves  had  \ 
\  prevailed  *— even  in  New  York,  New  England,  and  \ 
^  other  parts,  where  there  are  no  slaves  now.  In  the  \ 
\  year  1741,  a  great  excitement  prevailed  in  New  > 
\  York  about  a  plot  of  negro  slaves  to  burn  the  city,  J 
^  murder  the  governor,  &/C.  \ 

15.  People's  minds  became  inflamed,  and  thirty 
persons  were  tried  and  executed.  Some  of  these 
were  hanged,  and  some  burned  at  the  stake.  Other 

\      11 .  What  of  Queen  Anne's  war  1  12,  What  of  the  Tuscaroras  ? 

>  What  were  the  names  of  the  Six  Nations  1    14.  What  of  slavery 
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\  persons  were  transported  to  foreign  parts.  Yet  \ 
\  it  is  possible  that  all  were  innocent,  and  that  ^ 
V  those  who  suffered  were  the  victims  of  false  wit-  % 
\  nesses,  prejudice,  and  excitement.  How  careful  ^ 
ought  all  to  be  how  they  indulge  their  passions,  for  ^ 
\  who  can  tell  the  end  of  such  things  !  \ 
i  16.  We  need  not  notice  further  the  progress  of  \ 
\  this  colony,  till  we  see  it  taking  its  share  in  the  \ 
s  great  struggle  known  as     the  old  French  war."  \ 

I    ^  I 

\  CHAPTER  XLV.  5 

\  NEW  JERSEY.  \ 

J  1.  The  present  state  of  New  Jersey  is  bounded  ^ 
\  on  the  north  by  New  York,  on  the  east  by  the  \ 
\  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  Delaware  Bay,  and  on  \ 
s  the  west  by  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  It  has  a  s 
>  population  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand.  The  J 
\  capital  is  Trenton. 

\  2.  This  was  at  first  a  part  of  New  Netherlands,  J 
\  and  several  small  settlements  were  attempted  at  an  ! 
^  early  period.  The  point  at  which  its  history  prop-  | 
\  erly  begins  is  the  settlement  of  Elizabethtovvn,  which 
\  took  place  in  1664.  Many  of  its  early  settlers  were  ^ 
\  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Fms,  but  still  most  of  them  \ 
s  were  English.  ^ 
^  3.  About  this  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  terri-  ^ 
\  tory  was  given  by  the  duke  of  York  to  two  of  his  S 
\  friends,  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret;  < 
s  and  this  obtained  the  title  of  New  Jersey.  In  1665,  \ 
J  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  who  was  the  first  governor,  \ 
\  arrived,  and  established  himself  at  Elizabethtown.  ^ 

\  Chapter  XLV. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  of  the  present  stote  \ 
\  of  New  Jersey  ?  2.  What  was  this  state  at  first  ?  3.  To  whom  ^ 
^  was  the  territory  given  ?  ' 
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\ 


>  4.  The  progress  of  this  colony  was  steady  and  S 
\  tranquil  in  the  main,  though  it  was  not  wholly  \ 
\  exempt  from  troubles.  In  1670,  a  weak  and  cor-  \ 
rupt  governor  was  driven  away  by  the  people.  \ 
^  In  1676,  the  country,  with  New  York,  passed,  tem-  \ 
^  porarily,  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  About  1677,  n 
I  the  country,  being  in  the  possession  of  two  separate  \ 
\  proprietors,  received  the  titles  of  East  Jersey  and  ^ 
\  West  Jersey,  \ 
N  5.  After  the  accession  of  King  William,  in  1688,  \ 
^  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  the  province  of  % 
^  New  Jersey  was  almost  without  a  government.  In  \ 
V  1702,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  crown,  and  became  \ 
^  a  royal  province ;  but  it  was  still  under  the  sway  % 
\  of  the  governor  of  New  York.  In  1738,  it  was  \ 
\  finally  separated,  and  became  a  distinct  colony.  n 


V  CHAPTER.  XLVI.  ^ 

^  PENNSYLVANIA.  > 

N  \ 

\  1.  This  great  and  flourishing  state  is  about  as  \ 
^  extensive  as  New  York,  and  has  almost  two  mil-  \ 
^  lions  of  inhabitants.  It  produces  vast  quantities  of  ^ 
\  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  abounds  in  mineral,  \ 
\  coal,  and  iron.  \ 
\  2.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  York ,  on  \ 
^  the  east  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  on  the  \ 
\  < 

\  4.  What  of  the  progress  of  this  colony  ?    5.  What  happened  \ 

\  after  the  accession  of  King  William  ?  ^ 

^  Chapter  XLVI.  —  Questions  on  the  Map,  at  p.  109.  —  Which  S 

\  way  is  Pennsylvania  from  Boston  ?    From  New  York  ?    What  is  v 

^  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania  ?    Ans.  Harrisburgh.    What  is  the  J 

V  largest  city  in  Pennsylvania  ?  Ans.  Philadelphia.  In  what  di-  \ 
^  rection  is  Philadelphia  from  Boston  ?  Frpm  Trenton  ?  ^ 
\  L  What  of  the  extent  of  Pennsylvania  ?  Its  population  ?  Its  J 
X  products  ?  2.  How  is  it  bounded  on  the  north  ?  South  ?  East  ?  i 
\  West?  J 
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south  by  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia;  and 
on  the  west  by  Ohio.  A  large  part  of  the  people 
of  this  state  are  of  German  origin,  and  many  of 
them  cannot  speak  any  other  than  the  German 
lano^uaffe. 
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3.  Pennsylvania  takes  its  name  from  William 
Penn,  a  famous,  good  man,  who  caused  the  first 
settlement  to  be  made  here.  He  was  a  Friend,  or 
Quaker,  and  seems  to  have  had  the  gentle  manners, 
the  peaceful  principles,  and  the  humane  feelings, 
common  to  his  sect. 

4  King  Charles  made  the  grant  to  Penn  in 

3.  What  does  Pennsylvania  take  its  name  from?    What  of 


\  William  Penn  ? 

^  lO  Penn  ?  Why  did  the  king  make  this  grant  ? 
>  dition  did  the  king  make  this  grant  ? 


On  what  con-  \ 
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\  1681.*  During  the  same  year,  some  emigrants  \ 
\  came  over  and  settled  here.  In  1682,  Penn  came  I 
\  himself,  with  a  large  number  of  emigrants  of  his  s 
N  own  creed.  | 
^  5.  Pennsylvania  at  this  time  included  Delaware,  | 
^  which  already  had  some  settlements.  Penn  treated  i 
\  every  body  kindly,  and  behaved  very  unlike  the  \ 
\  proud,  strutting  governors  which  had  been  gener-  \ 
^  ally  sent  over  to  the  colonies.  He  invited  the  In-  ^ 
^  dians  to  come  and  see  him,  and  the  chiefs  accepted  > 
^  the  invitation.  i 
\  6.  They  were  daubed  with  glowing  paint,  and  s 
\  their  heads  were  decked  with  gaudy  feathers.  \ 
N  They  had  also  their  bows  and  arrows,  hatchets,  > 
^  clubs,  and  tomahawks.  Penn  and  his  friends  were  J 
i  dressed  in  plain,  drab  clothes,  and  were  wholly  un-  < 
^  armed.  This  was  a  beautiful  scene.  Gaudy  dress  \ 
\  and  deadly  weapons  are  fit  for  savages;  peace  and  \ 
I  simplicity  are  appropriate  to  Christian  men.  > 
\  7.  Penn  told  the  Indians  that  all  mankind  were  } 
\  children  of  one  Father,  and  that  the  Good  Spirit  s 
\  desired  them  to  live  in  friendship  together.  The 
N  chiefs  were  delighted  with  the  good  man,  and  his 
^  words  sank  deep  into  their  hearts.  They  made  a 
\  treaty  of  peace  with  him,  which  was  faithfully  kept. 
\  How  much  better  is  peace  than  war  !    How  much 

J  The  charter  given  to  Penn  was  singular.  It  was  an 
\  outright  gift,  made  in  consideration  of  services  rendered 
\  by  Admiral  Penn,  the  father  of  William.  The  conditions 
\  of  the  grant  were,  that  Penn  should  pay  two  beaver  skins 
^  a  year,  and  one  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  he  might 
\  find,  to  the  British  government.  He  had  a  right  to  gov- 
s  em  the  colony,  the  crown  retaining  only  a  general  claim 
\  to  sovereignty. 


\  5.  What  did  Pennsylvania  include  at  this  time?  What  was  the 
\  conduct  of  Penn  to  the  settlers  ?  5,  6,  7.  What  of  Penn  and 
\  the  Indians  ? 
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easier  it  is  to  control  even  savages  by  kindness 
and  justice  than  by  butchery  and  bloodshed ! 


Speak  gently  —  it  is  b^-tter  Hir 
To  rule  by  love  than  fe^ar  i 


8.  Penn  now  chose  a  place  for  tiie  capital  of  his 
infant  colony.  This  was  between  the  Schuylkill 
and  Delaware.  He  called  it  Philadelphia,  which 
means  brotherly  love.  He  bought  the  land  of  a  few 
Swedes  who  had  settled  there,  and  laid  out  the 
streets  in  squares  —  a  plan  which  has  ever  since 
been  adhered  to.  Philadelphia  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  cities  in  the  world. 

9.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  the  people  feel  and 


8.  What  of  Philadelphia  ?  9.  What  of  a  new  <iharter  to  the 
people  ? 


13 
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^  > 


^  confess  his  power,  Penn,  who  only  desired  to  do  good 

^  to  his  people,  freely  gave  them  a  charter,  allowing  \ 

\  them,  in  most  respects,  to  manage  their  affairs  as  ^ 

\  they  pleased.    He  continued  to  be  the  governor  \ 

\  by  right  of  his  charter ;  but  the  people  had  an  as-  n 

^  sembly,  and  made  their  own  Jaws.  J 
^      10.  In  1684,  he  sailed  for  England ;  and  here  he 
^  was  imprisoned  several  times,  being  suspected  of 
\  favoring  the  cause  of  the  exiled  king,  James  the 
\  Second.    In  the  mean  time,  Penn's  government 

V  was  taken  from  him,  and  conferred,  by  the  king,  on 
\  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York.  But,  in  1694, 
5  the  suspicions  against  Penn  were  cleared  away,  and 
\  his  rights  in  Pennsylvania,  as  proprietor  of  the  \ 
\  charter  and  government,  were  restored  to  him.  \ 
^  11.  In  1699,  he  came  again  to  his  colony,  but  ^ 
>  he  was  disappointed  to  find  the  people  uneasy  and  ^ 
\  dissatisfied.  He  gave  them  a  new  and  still  more  \ 
\  liberal  charter;  but  nothing  could  content  the  \ 
^  three  counties  now  constituting  the  little  state  of  n 
^  Delaware.  They  were  accordingly  separated  from  ^ 
\  Pennsylvania,  in  1704.  The  same  governor  pre-  \ 
\  sided  over  both,  but  they  had  distinct  assemblies.  \ 
\      12.  Penn  now  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  \ 

V  in  1718.  His  interest  in  the  colony  was  inherited  % 
^  by  his  two  sons,  who  sent  over  deputies  to  admin-  ^ 
^  ister  the  government.  About  the  time  of  the  revo-  ^ 
X  lution,  the  state  or  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  \ 
\  purchased  their  rights,  paying  them  a  little  over  \ 
\  half  a  million  of  dollars.  n 

\   > 

\      10.  What  of  Penn  after  his  return  to  England  ?    What  hap-  ^ 

\  pened  to  the  coiony,  while  Penn  was  imprisoned  ?    Was  Penn  ^ 

\  restored  to  his  rights '/    When?    11.  What  took  place  in  1G99  ?  \ 

^  How  did  Penn  find  the  colony  ?    What  of  Delaware  ?    12.  When  N 

<  did  Penn  die  ?    What  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  after  Penn's  \ 

5  death?  \ 

\  \ 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 
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DELAWARE. 


\  1.  This  state  is  small  in  extent,  and  has  the  > 

\  smallest  population  of  any  state  in  the  Union —  \ 

i  about  eighty  thousand.    It  forms  part  of  a  narrow  \ 

\  peninsula,  lying  between  Delaware  Bay  and  Ches-  \ 

^  apeake  Bay.     Its  chief  products  are  wheat  and  v 

^  other  grains,  though  it  has  flourishing  manufac-  ^ 

\  tures.    Dover  is  the  capital.  ^ 

^  2.  In  1626,  the  king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adol-  \ 

\  phus,  who  has  a  great  name  in  history,  issued  a  \ 

^  proclamation,  recommending  it  to  some  of  his  peo-  ^ 

^  pie  to  associate  together  and  found  a  settlement  in  \ 

\  America.    Accordingly,  a  large  amount  of  money  \ 

\  was  raised  for  the  enterprise,  and  in  1627,  a  body  ^ 

^  of  Swedes  and  Fins,  or  Finlanders,  came  to  the  ^ 

^  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  ^ 

\  3.  Landing  near  Cape  Henlopen,  they  were  so  > 

\  delighted  with  the  place  as  to  call  it  Paradise  Point.  J 

\  They  soon  purchased  certain  lands  of  the  Indians;  \ 

\  and  here  they  lived  and  flourished,  almost  without  \ 

>  government,  for  a  series  of  years.  ^ 

J  4.  They  were,  in  the  main,  on  good  terms  with  ^ 

\  the  Indian  chiefs ;  the  latter  occasionally  visited  ^ 

\  the  settlers,  and  even  sometimes,  on  Sunday,  at-  \ 

S  tended  the  churches ;  though  they  thought  it  bad  ^ 

\  manners  for  the  orators  to  make  such  long  speeches,  > 

<  and  not  treat  the  company  with  brandy  !  i 


Chapter  XLVII. —  Questions  on  the  Map,  at  p.  109:  —  How  \ 

is  Deiciware  bounded  ?    In  what  direction  is  it  from  Boston  ?  \ 

L  What  of  the  extent  of  Delaware  ?    Its  population  ?    Its  situ-  > 

ation  ?    Its  capital  1    2.  What  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ?     Who  \ 

were  the  first  settlers  of  Delaware  ?    When  was  the  lirst  settle-  ^ 

ment  made  in  Delaware  ?  N 

3.  What  of  Paradise  Point  1    4.  What  of  the  settlers  and  the  J 


\ 
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\     5.  In  164*2,  Kieft,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New  \ 

V  York,  being  of  a  bustling  temper,  toid  the  quiet  n 
\  settlers  in  Delaware  to  quit  the  country.     The  \ 

V  people  did  not  obey,  and  a  war  of  very  big  words  v 
\  followed.   No  blood  was  shed;  and  while  the  Dutch  \ 

V  claimed  the  country  of  Delaware,  and  exercised  \ 
\  government  over  it,  the  Swedes  and  Fins  there  went  \ 
\  on  with  their  work  pretty  much  as  they  pleased.  \ 
\  G.  In  1664,  the  colony  passed,  with  New  Neth-  ^ 
^  erlands,  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  ^ 
\  included  in  the  grant  of  Charles  the  Second  to  his  s 

>  brother,  the  duke  of  York.  In  1682,  he  conveyed  ^ 
\  it,  as  far  as  Cape  Henlopen,  to  William  Penn.  ^ 
\  7.  From  this  period,  the  colony  of  Delaware  is  x 
J  included,  as  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  history  \ 

of  that  province.    In   1704,  it  became  separate,  \ 

^  though  it  was  under  the  same  governor  as  Penn-  ^ 

>  sylvania  \ 

^  CHAPTER  XLVIIL  | 

V  MARYLAND  \ 

V  \ 

V  1.  Maryland,  lying  betvv^een  Pennsylvania  on  \ 

V  the  north,  Delaware  on  the  east,  and  Virginia  on  s 

V  the  south  and  east,  occupies  a  fine  portion  of  our  \ 
\  country.  It  has  a  delightful  climate,  and  enjoys  \ 
\  great  advantages  for  commerce.  Its  population  is  \ 
\  about  half  a  million;  its  capital  is  Annapolis.  Bal-  \ 
\  timore  is  the  chief  city.  ^ 

>  5.  What  of  Governor  Kieft  of  New  York?  6.  What  happened  ^ 
\  in  1664  ?  What  occurred  in  1682  ?  7.  Until  what  time  was  Dela-  \ 
\  ware  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  ?    When  was  Delaware  separated  } 

V  from  Pennsylvania  ?  '\Yhat  of  the  government  after  the  sepa-  ^ 
\  ration  ?  \ 
^  Chapter  XLVIIL  —  Questions  on  the  Map,  at  p.  109.  In  which  > 
\  direction  is  Maryland  from  Massachusetts  ?  Baltimore  from  Bos-  \ 
^  ton  ?  Upon  what  grreat  bay  is  Maryland  situated  'I  J 

'  \      1.  How  is  Maryland  bounded?    What  of  its  climate?    Ad-  \ 

\  vantages  for  commerce  ?    Population  ?    Capital  ?  ^ 
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Lord  Baltimore.  c 

2.  In  1631,  some  persons  had  established  them-  f 
selves  in  this  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  \ 
trinkets,  guns,  rum,  powder,  and  other  things,  to  \ 
the  Indians,  —  obtaining  various  kinds  of  fur  in  ^ 
return.  ^ 

3.  In  1632,  a  grant  was  made  of  it  to  Sir  George  ^ 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore ;  but  before  the  charter  \ 
was  completed,  he  died.  It  was,  however,  made  ^ 
out  in  behalf  of  his  son,  Cecil  Calvert,  the  second  ^ 
Lord  Baltimore.  In  honor  of  the  queen  of  Eng-  ^ 
land,  whose  name  was  Maria,  he  called  the  territory  \ 
Maryland.  | 

4.  The  Calverts,  father  and  son,  were  Roman  \ 
Catholics,  and  their  design  in  founding  a  settlement  ^ 


2.  What  of  Indian  traders?    3.  What  of  the  first  Lord  Balti-  \ 

more  ?   What  of  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  ?    4.  What  of  the  \ 

Calverts  ?    What  was  their  design  in  making  a  settlement  in  S 

America  1    What  of  the  character  and  views  of  the  Calverts  ?  \ 
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\  in  America  was,  to  furnish  a  place  of  refuge  to 
N  their  religious  friends,  who  suffered  from  persecu- 
\  tion.    It  saems  that  they  were  men  of  liberal  and 
^  enlightened  minds,  and,  while  seeking  the  blessing 
\  of  religious  liberty  for  their  Christian  brethren,  did  \' 
^  not  deem  it  necessary  to  lay  restraints  upon  others.  % 
V      5.  Accordingly,  certain  noble  principles  were  ^ 
incorporated  into  the  charter  they  received  of  the  \ 
^  king,  viz.,  that  all  sects  and  persuasions   should  ^ 
\  enjoy  equal  privileges,  civil  and  religious,  and  that  ^ 
^  the  laws  should  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  \ 
\  freemen.      The  proprietor  of  the  grant  was  to  \ 

>  be  governor.  ^ 
\  6.  Lord  Baltimore  intended  to  come  over  with  J 
\  the  emigrants ;  but  he  changed  his  plan,  and  sent  \ 
^  his  brother,  Leonard  CaUert,  in  his  place.    The  \ 

first  company,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  per-  \ 
sons,  arrived  in  March,  1633,  and  settled  upon  St.  \ 
\  Mary's  River,  about  ten  miles  above  its  junction  ^ 
\  with  the  Potomac.  Other  emigrants  followed,  and  \ 
\  the  population  rapidly  increased.  ^ 
N  7.  Calvert  set  an  example,  which  Penn  after-  \ 
^  wards  followed,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians.  ^ 
^  He  bought  their  lands  and  paid  for  them,  and,  by  a  ^ 
\  course  of  kindness,  won  their  confidence  and  friend-  \ 
\  ship.  Accordingly,  the  people  of  Maryland  had  \ 
N  none  of  those  midnight  massacres  and  terrific  con-  ^ 
^  flagrations,   proceeding  from   savage   vengeance,  ^ 

>  which  darken  the  pages  of  so  m.any  of  our  colonial  ^ 
histories.  \ 

8.  In  1635,  the  first  assembly  of  Maryland  met.  \ 
The  same  year,  some  troubles  arose  from  the  re-  ^ 
sistance  of  Clayborne,  who  headed  one  of  the  fu 


\ 


\  companies,  already  mentioned.    He  had  obtained  ^ 

\  5.  What  noble  principles  were  incorporated  into  the  Maryland  \ 

^  charter  ?    (3.  What  of  the  first  company  of  emigrants  to  Mary-  ^ 

\  land  ?    7.  What  of  Calvert  and  the  Indians  ?    8.  What  of  the  S 


first  assembly  ?    8,  9.  Rebellion  of  Clayborne  ?  \ 
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a  license  to  traffic  with  the  Indians ;  and  this,  he  \ 
said,  made  hiin  independent  of  the  Maryland  gov-  \ 
ernment,  which  he  accordingly  refused  to  obey.  ^ 

9.  A  struggle  followed,  and  several  lives  were  ^ 
lost.  Clayborne  and  his  party  were  defeated.  He  ^ 
fled  to  Virginia,  and  was  sent  thence  to  England  % 
for  trial.  Here  the  case  was  heard,  and  decided  in  \ 
favor  of  the  supremacy  of  Lord  Baltimore's  charter.  \ 

10.  At  first,  the  people  of  Maryland  assembled  ^ 
together  for  passing  laws,  each  freeman  having  a  \ 
right  to  come  and  vote.  This  was  a  complete  \ 
democracy^  except  that  the  governors  held  certain  \ 
checks  upon  their  proceedings.  \ 

11.  But,  as  the  colony  increased,  it  was  found  \ 
inconvenient  for  every  person  to  attend  the  general  ^ 
assembly ;  consequently,  the  people  adopted  a  re-  \ 
publican,  or  representative  form  of  government.  In  ^ 
this,  they  chose  certain  persons,  to  go  to  the  assem-  \ 
bly  and  act  in  their  behalf,  as  their  representatives^  \ 
or  delegates.  \ 

12.  In  1642,  troubles  broke  out  with  the  Indians,  \ 
which  were  not  appeased  till  1644.  In  1645,  \ 
Clayborne  returned,  and  created  a  rebellion.  The  \ 
governor  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Virginia,  and  confu-  ^ 
sion  reigned  in  the  colony.  The  next  year,  the  X 
insurrection  was  quelled,  and  order  restored.  \ 

13.  In  1650,  the  legislature  of  Maryland  was  \ 
divided  ii>*o  two  bodies,  called  the  upper  and  lower  ^ 
house  —  L  form  into  which  most  legislative  assem-  \ 
blies  are  separated.    The  lower  house  consisted  of  J 

10.  What  of  the  first  assemblies  of  the  people  in  Maryland  1  \ 
What  is  a  democracy  1  Ans.  A  government  in  which  all  the  ^ 
people  meet  to  pass  laws.  What  is  a  republic  ?  Ans.  A  \ 
government  in  which  the  people  choose  deputies^  or  representa- '  ^ 
lives,  to  act  for  them  in  making  laws?  What  are  the  present  \ 
governments  of  the  United  States?  Ans.  All  are  republics.  Are  ^ 
any  of  them  democracies  ?    Ans.    None.  \ 

11.  What  change  took  place  in  the  government  of  Maryland  ?  12.  \ 
What  happened  in  1642  ?    In  1646  ?  13.  What  occurred  in  1650  ?  \ 
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\  the  representatives  chosen  by  the  people ;  the  upper  J 
\  house  consisted  of  the  governor  and  council,  ap-  > 
^  pointed  by  the  proprietor,  Lord  Baltimore.  The  ^ 
^  acts  passed  by  these  two  bodies  constituted  the  \ 
s  laws  of  the  colony.  '  \ 

\      14.  The  liberal  principles  incorporated  into  the  \ 
N  Maryland  charter  were  enacted  into  laws  by  the  ^ 
^  assembly ;  and,  consequently,  this  colony  furnished  ^ 
^  a  retreat  for  the  persecuted  of  all  countries.    While  \ 
\  the  Puritans  of  New  England  and  the  Episcopalians  \ 
\  of  Virginia  were  persecuting  Protestants,  this  Catho-  ^ 
\  lie  colony  of  Maryland  furnished  an  asylum  to  all.  > 
^      15.  It  is  true  that  this  state  of  things  was  dis-  \ 
\  turbed,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  Englaed.  \ 
\  Two  parties  arose,  —  some  in  favor  of  Cromwell,  \ 
\  and  some  in  favor  of  Charles.    Serious  difficulties  n 
^  ensued,  and,  in  1645,  a  state  of  civil  war  existed.  ^ 
^  In  1660,  on  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  ^ 
^  England,  Lord  Baltimore  recovered  his  rights,  and  \ 
\  tranquillity  was  restored.  ^ 
\      16.  In  1675,  Charles  Calvert  succeeded  his  fa-  ^ 
N  ther.  Lord  Baltimore,  as  proprietor.    He  carried  \ 
\  out  the  liberal  views  of  his  predecessor,  and  ob- 
X  tained  the  approbation  and  love  of  the  people. 
\  Some  troubles  arose  upon  the  accession  of  William 
\  to  the  English  throne,  in  1688;  and,  in  1691,  the 
^  king  unjustly  set  aside  Lord  Baltimore's  charter, 
^  and  Maryland  became  a  royal  province. 
\      17.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of  injustice.    The  fun- 
\  damental  principles  of  the  colony  were  overturned  ; 
\  religious  toleration  was  trampled  under  foot;  the 
^  Church  of  England  was  established  by  law,  and 
^  the  people  were  taxed  to  support  it !  Twenty 
\  years  after,  the  heir  of  Lord  Baltimore  obtained  his 

\  In  vvhat  form  are  most  legislative  bodies  divided  ?    14.  How 
J  were  laws  made  in  Marvland  ?    15.  What  of  troubles  in  Mary- 
S  land  ?    IG.  What  happened  in  1615  ?    W^hat  in  1691  ?    17.  What 
followed  ?    What  happened  twenty  years  after  ? 
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^  rights ;  and  Maryland  again  became  a  proprietary  > 
>  government,  in  which  state  it  continued  till  the  \ 


revolution. 


The  Mayfiorcer. 


1.  We  have  now  taken  a  view,  first  of  the  four  \ 
soutliera  colonics,  and  next  of  the  Jive  viiddh  cola-  \ 
nies,  now  forming  the  five  Middle  States  —  New  % 


Chapter  XL IX.  — Questions  on  the  Map.  —  How  many  of  the 
New  England  States  are  there  ?  How  is  Maine  bounded  1  New 
Hampshire  1  Vermont  ?  Massachusetts  ?  Rhode  Island  ?  Con- 
necticut 1  Direction  of  Augusta  from  Boston  ?  Of  Concord 
from  Boston  ?    Of  Providence  1    Of  Montpelier  ?    Of  Hartford  ? 

1.  Of  what  northern  colonies  have  we  noticed  the  history  1  Of 
what  middle  colonies  1 
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York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  > 

Maryland.    We  have  intimated,  from  time  to  time,  \ 

that,  while  these  colonies  were  springing  up  and  ac-  i 

quiring  strength,  certain  other  colonies  had  been  \ 

established,  in  New  England,  by  persons  called  Pu"  ^ 

ritans.    It  is  of  these  we  are  now  going  to  speak.  ^ 

2.  But  before  we  proceed,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  ^ 

the  present  condition  of  the  New  England  States.  \ 

These  are  as  follows  :  —  ^ 

Name.  Population.  Capital.  ^ 

Massachusetts,              994,499  ....  Boston.  \ 

Maine,                         583,188  ....  Augusta.  \ 

New  Hampshire,  ....  317,964  ....  Concord.  > 

Vermont,   313,611  ...  .  Montpelier.  < 

Rhode  Island,                147,544  ....  Providence,  s 

^          .    ,                                     (Hartford.  \ 

Connecticut,  o70,791  ..    -jNew  Haven.  \ 

\  \ 

V  Such  are  the  six  New  England  States,  now  num-  J 

V  bering  nearly  three  millions  of  people.  The  early  \ 
\  history  of  these  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  \ 
^  details.  \ 
J  3.  The  Puritans  were  those  who  dissented  from  ^ 
J  the  Church  of  England,  and  desired  a  reform  in  re-  \ 
^  ligious  matters.  They  sought  for  gxedXex  purity  in  \ 
^  doctrine  and  practice,  and  from  this  received  their  ^ 

>  title.  They  made  religion  the  great  business  of  ^ 
J  life,  and,  though  not  inattentive  to  worldly  concerns,  \ 
\  regarded  religious  prosperity  as  the  highest  blessing.  \ 
\      4.  Their  severity  of  opinion  was  marked  in  the  s 

>  person  and  dress  of  the  Puritans.  They  were  even  ^ 
\  more  distinct  and  peculiar  in  their  appearance  than  ^ 
\  are  the  Quakers  of  our  day.  They  became  objects  \ 
\  of  persecution  and  ridicule.    They  were  forbidden  \ 


\      2.  Tell  the  population  and  capital  of  Massachusetts.   Of  Maine. 

V  Of  New  Hampshire.    Vermont.    Rhode  Island.  Connecticut. 

^  3.  Character  of  the  Puritans.    4.  The  dress  and  manners  of  the 

5  Puritans.    How  were  they  treated  ? 


T 
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^  free  exercise  of  their  religion.    They  were  obliged  ^ 

>  to  hide  from  public  view  when  they  performed  their  ^ 
\  devotions.  Some  of  them  suffered  severe  punish-  ^ 
\  ment  for  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  \ 
\  of  their  conscience.  \ 
\  5.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  that  persecution  makes  ^ 
^  mankind  love  their  religion  the  more,  as  they  are  ^ 
^  made  to  suffer  in  its  behalf.    So  far,  therefore,  from  \ 

V  abandoning  their  faith  because  of  the  troubles  it  \ 
I  brought  upon  them,  the  Puritans  loved  and  cher-  ^ 

V  ished  it  more  ardently.  ^ 
\  6.  In  this  state  of  things,  these  people  were  ready  \ 
\  to  leave  their  home  and  their  country,  to  obtain  re-  \ 

V  ligious  peace  and  liberty.    Some  of  them,  accord-  ^ 

V  ingly,  went  to  Holland,  and  settled  at  Leyden.  ^ 
v  Here  they  remained  for  eleven  years,  under  a  pious  \ 
^  and  learned  clergyman,  named  John  Robinson.  \ 

>  7.  At  length,  finding  themselves  in  poor  circum-  ^ 
{  stances,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  migrate  to  \ 
\  America.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  v 
\  the  London  or  Virginia  Company,  a  portion  of  \ 
\  them  prepared  for  departure.  After  some  difficul-  \ 
^  ties,  a  little  vessel,  called  the  Mayjloioerj  set  sail  s 
X  from  Plymouth,  with  one  hundred  and  one  of  ^ 
\  these  persons  as  passengers.  This  occurred  on  the  ^ 
X  16th  of  September,  1020.  .  J 

V  8.  After  a  long  and  stormy  passage,  they  came  \ 
\  upon  the  cold  and  sterile  shores  of  Cape  Cod.  \ 
X  riaving  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  or  \ 
X  association,  for  the  purposes  of  government,  they  \ 
\  chose  John  Carver  as  governor  for  the  first  year,  s 

^      5.  What  of  religious  persecution  ?    G.  What  of  the  Puritans  in  X 

\  Holicind?    7.  What  of  the  first  enjigrating  Puritans  ?    What  was  \ 

^  the  name  of  their  vessel  ?    iVuinber  of  the  emigrants?    8.  What  ^ 

\  of  the  passage  ?   When  did  they  land  on  Plymoutli  Rock  ?   Where  \ 

^  is  Plymouth  ?    Aiis.  It  is  about  forty  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  \ 

^  It  IS  a  pleasant  town,  and  has  a  hall  dedicated  to  relics  and  cele-  \ 

\  brations  commemorating  the  early  settlers.    A  railroad  now  runs  - 

^  from  Boston  to  Plymouth. 


\ 
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They  then  sent  parties  ashore  to  explore  the  coun- 
try. At  length,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1620, 
they  landed  upon  a  rock  at  Plymouth,  and  began 
the  settlement  of  the  Plymouth  colony. 


CHAPTER  L. 

THE   PLYMOUTH  COLONY. 


Samoset. 


1.  The  settlers  who  had  now  come  to  establish 
themselves  in  New  England  were,  generally,  men 
of  education,  high  religious  feelings.,  and  strong, 
muscular  frames.  They  prayed  earnestly,  and 
worked  industriously.    Beginning  and  ending  the 


>  day  with  religious  services,  they  still  did  what  their 

{  hands  found  to  do  with  prodigious  energy.  ^ 
\  2.  There  was,  indeed,  necessity  for  their  utmost  J 
\  exertions.    It  was  winter,  and  the  season  wa^  one 

>  of  great  severity.  They  built  houses,  and  protected 
\  themselves  as  well  as  they  could ;  but  sickness  beset 
\  them,  and,  at  one  time,  only  seven  men  were  able 
^  to  work. 

\      3.  By  the  month  of  April,  forty-six  had  died. 

>  But  hope  did  not  abandon  the  Pilgrims.  Spring 

>  came ;  and  one  day  an  Indian  appeared,  speaking 

<  broken  English,  and  saying,  Welcome,  English-  \ 
\  men  !  welcome.  Englishmen  !  "  This  was  Samoset,  \ 
\  who  had  learned  English  from  some  fishermen  on  \ 
^  the  coast  of  Maine.  ^ 
i     4.  This  Indian  induced  Massasoit,  the  sachem  i 

V  or  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  the  principal  Indian  i 
\  tribe  in  that  quarter,  to  visit  the  settlers.  He  n 
\  was  received  with  great  ceremony  by  Governor  s 

>  Carver,  and  a  treaty  was  made  between  them.  > 
i  This  compact  was  faithfully  kept  for  fifty  years.  < 

V  5.  In  1622,  sixty  adventurers,  sent  out  by  Thom-  \ 
\  as  Weston,  a  merchant  of  London,  arrived  at  j 
I  Plymouth.    They  afterwards  settled  at  Weymouth ; 

\  but  getting  into  difficulty  with  the  Indians,  Captain 
\  Miles  Standish,  with  eight  men,  was  sent  to  their 
^  aid.  He  killed  the  hostile  chief,  slew  some  of  his 
^  warriors,  and  delivered  the  settlement  from  the  im- 
^  pending  danger.  The  Weymouth  plantation,  how- 
\  ever,  did  not  prosper,  and  most  of  the  emigrants 
\  returned  to  England. 

^  6.  Some  merchants  of  London  had  aided  the  Pu-  ^ 
\  ritans  in  coming  to  America,  by  furnishing  money  ^ 
J  to  equip  their  vessels  and  supply  provisions.  As  \ 
S  . —   ^ 

\      2.  What  of  houses  ?    3.  Of  Samoset  ?   4.  Massasoit?  5.  What  \ 
^  of  settlers  at  Weymouth  ?     6.  What 
\  What  purchase  did  the  colonists  make  ? 
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they  derived  no  profit  from  their  investments,  they 
became  unfriendly,  and  tried  to  injure  the  colonists. 
The  latter,  therefore,  purchased  the  rights  of  the 
London  merchants ;  and  from  this  time  the  Plym- 
outh colony  slowly  advanced  in  improvement  and 
prosperity. 


CHAPTER  LI. 
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Oovernor  Winthrop. 

1.  The  success  of  the  Plymouth  colony  turned 
the  attention  of  other  Puritans  to  that  quarter.  In 
1628,  a  patent  was  obtained  fjpom  the  Plymouth 
Company  in  England,  and  a  collection  of  persons 

Chapter  LI.  —  Qxiesiions.—  \.  What  occurred  in  1628  ?  \ 


I 
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came  over,  under  charge  of  John  Endicott,  and 

>  established  themselves  at  Salem.  Here  they  found 
5  a  few  inhabitants,  who  had  emigrated  in  1624  and 
J  settled  for  a  time  at  Cape  Ann. 

V  2.  The  next  year,  a  charter  was  obtained  from 
y  the  king,  and  the  settlers  were  incorporated  by  the 
\  title  of  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
\  Bay,  in  New  England.  At  the  same  time,  about 
^  two  hundred  settlers  came  over,  some  of  whom 
\  established  themselves  at  Charlestown. 
\     3.  In  1639,  three  hundred  families  arrived  un- 

>  der  John  Winthrop.  The  government  of  the  colony, 
J  which  had  remained  with  the  council  in  England, 
<  was  transferred  to  Massachusetts,  and  Winthrop 
\  was  chosen  orovernor. 


Founding-  of  Boston, 

2.  What  charter  was  obtained  from  the  king  in  1629  ?  What 
of  settlers  in  1629  1    3.  Who  came  in  1630  ? 
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I  4.  The  recent  emigrants  settled  down  at  various  ^ 

J  places,  and  founded  the  present  beautiful  towns  of  \ 

V  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Cambridge,  and  Watertown.  \ 
\  On  a  hilly  spot  called  Shawmut  there  was  found  \ 

V  a  good  spring  of  water.    Invited  by  this,  a  few  \ 

>  families  settled  here.  Governor  Winthrop  being  of  \ 
I  the  number.  ^ 
\  5.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  city  of  Boston,  > 
\  which  now  contains  more  than  one  hundred  thou-  \ 

>  sand  people.  As  the  place  was  viewed  from  the  > 
{  sea,  it  presented  three  hills,  and  acquired  the  title  > 

V  of  three  mountains,  or  trimountain,  Tremont,  a  J 
\  term  still  preserved  in  remembrance,  is  an  abridg-  \ 

V  mejit  of  this.  \ 

>  6.  Many  of  the  settlers  who  had  now  come  hith-  \ 
\  er,  were  of  rich  or  noble  families.  Accustomed  to  \ 
\  every  luxury,  these  suffered  in  a  land  of  privation,  i 
\  and  some  perished  for  want  of  the  ordinary  com-  \ 
^  forts  of  life.    Yet  their  religion  supported  them.  \ , 

>  No  repining  was  heard  from  their  lips.  Sickness  ^ 
{  and  want  were  met  with  pious  resignation.    If  they  X 

V  were  called  to  die,  they  deemed  it  God's  will,  and  \ 
^  departed  in  triumph.  \ 
\     7.  In  1631,  the  general  court*  ordained  that  \ 

>  the  governor  and  other  leading  officers  should  be  > 
\  chosen  by  the  freemen ;  but  none  save  church  \ 
\  members  were  to  vote.  Thus  the  Puritans,  who  \ 
\  had  come  to  America  for  religious  liberty,  ordained  \ 
\  that  this  should  only  be  enjoyed  by  themselves,  j 

\  •    \ 

y  *  The  legislature  is  called  the  "  General  Court  "  in  J 
I  Massachusetts  to  this  day.  In  other  states,  it  is  called  \ 
\  general  assembly,  or,  more  commonly,  the  legislature.  \ 

\     4.  Where  did  the  new  emigrants  settle  ?    5.  What  of  the  set-  \ 

>  tlement  of  Boston  ?  What  was  its  Indian  name  ?  What  other  J 
■.\  name  was  given  to  it?    What  does  Tremont  mean?    6.  What  \ 

J  of  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the  settlers  in  Massachusetts  > 
;  V  Bay  ?    7.  What  did  the  general  court  do  in  1631  ?  I 

14 
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\  Let  us  not,  however,  blame  them  too  much ;  for  > 
\  they  acted  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  \ 
\  8.  About  this  time,  Roger  Williams,  a  minister,  v 
\  who  had  come  over  from  England  to  escape  perse-  \ 
\  cution,  created  a  ferment  in  Massachusetts.  He  \ 
\  maintained  that  toleration  ought  to  be  granted  to  ^ 
\  all  sects;  that  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  king  or  > 
\  magistrate  were  wrong ;  and  that  the  colonial  char-  < 
^  ter  was  founded  in  injustice.  These  and  other  doc-  ^ 
^  trines  caused  serious  alarm,  and  Williams  was  final-  > 
>  ly  banished  from  the  colony.  He  established  him-  5 
\  self  at  Providence,  and  founded  Rhode  Island,  as  \ 
\  we  shall  hereafter  relate.  \ 
\  9.  In  the  year  1635,  three  thousand  new  settlers  \ 
^  came  over.  Among  these  was  Sir  Henry  Vane,  n 
\  who  won  the  good-will  of  the  people,  and  in  1636  > 
\  was  chosen  governor.  The  same  year,  some  set-  \ 
\  tiers  migrated  through  the  woods,  and  established  ^ 
\  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  \ 
\  10.  Soon  after  the  banishment  of  Roger  Wil-  \ 
\  liams,  other  religious  troubles  arose.  The  rigor  \ 
\  of  the  laws  seemed  to  multiply  sectarians,  who  took  \ 
\  delight  in  making  themselves  conspicuous.  Anne  ^ 
^  Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  talent  and  eloquence,  \ 
^  was  one  of  these.  She  preached  at  first  to  women,  \ 
\  but  afterwards  to  others.  \ 
^  11.  Her  doctrines  became  extravagant,  but  they  ^ 
\  found  favor  with  some  men  of  distinction.  Among  ^ 
\  these  were  Governor  Vane  and  several  of  the  > 
^  magistrates.  Anne's  doctrines  were  tried  and  con-  > 
<  demned  by  the  churches,  and  she  was  herself  bfen-  i 
J  ished  by  the  general  court.  \ 
12.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  increased  \ 
rapidly     The  persecutions  under  Charles  the  First  > 

8.  What  of  Roger  Willioms  ?    9.  What  took  place  in  1635  ?  S 
10, 11.  What  of  Anne  Hutchinson?    12.  What  of  John  Hampden  J 
V  and  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  > 
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^  drove  many  Puritans  out  of  England,  and  these  ^ 
^  were  naturally  drawn  to  the  New  England  settle-  ^ 
^  ments.  It  is  said  that  John  Hampden  and  Oliver  i 
\  Cromwell,*  who  afterwards  contributed  to  overturn  \ 
\  the  British  throne,  had  actually  embarked  for  the  % 
\  purpose  of  coming  hither,  when  they  were  forbid-  ^ 
^  den  by  an  arbitrary  edict  of  the  king.  Thus  the  \ 
\  monarch  kept  at  home  the  very  persons  who  after-  \ 
\  wards  led  the  way  to  his  dethronement  and  death.  \ 

\   »  > 

^  \ 

\  CHAPTER  LH.  I 

\  MASSACHUSETTS,    CONTINUED.  v 

\  1.  In  1636,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  \ 
^  appropriated  about  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  > 
^  founding  of  a  college,  which  was  accordingly  estab-  \ 
\  lished  within  the  limits  of  Newtown.  In  1638,  v 
V  John  Harvard,  a  minister  of  Charlestown,  be-  \ 
\  queathed  to  the  institution  about  three  thousand  \ 
^  dollars.  In  honor  of  this  benefactor  it  received  the  > 
\  nam.e  of  Harvard  College;  and  the  place,  which  \ 
\  has  since  become  a  distinct  tow^n,  received  the  \ 
\  name  of  Cambridge.  \ 
\  2.  In  1643,  the  four  New  England  settlements —  ^ 
I  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  \ 
Haven,  —  formed  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  ^ 


\      *  John  Hampden  resisted  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  \ 

\  tax,  laid  by  Charles  the  First,  called  ship  money,  and,  in  ^ 

^  various  ways,  did  much  to  unfold  and  establish  principles  V 

V  of  liberty.    Cromwell,  the  greatest  statesman  and  warrior  S 

\  of  English  history,  overturned  the  throne,  established  the  \ 

\  Commonwealth,  and  became  the  chief  ruler,  under  the  \ 

\  title  of  Protector.    He  held  his  power  from  1653  to  his  ^ 

\  death  in  1658.  \ 

J     Chapter  LII. —  Questions. —  1.  What  of  Harvard  College?  \ 

^  2.  What  of  the  union  of  the  New  England  colonies  ?  ^ 


\  ___ — . — 

\  entitled  The  United  Colonies  of  New  England,' 
\  Rhode  Island  was  excluded  because  she  would  nol 
\  consent  to  certain  prescribed  terms.  This  confed-  J 
\  eracy,  which  was  formed  for  mutual  defence,  existed  | 
\  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  greatly  strengthened  \ 
^  the  several  settlements  which  were  parties  to  it.  > 
s  3.  In  1656,  some  Quakers  arrived  in  Massachu-  \ 
^  setts.  This  sect,  originating  with  George  Fox,  had  \ 
\  recently  sprung  up  in  England.  Their  manners  j 
^  and  opinions  were  singular,  and  had  attracted  great  ^ 
J  attention.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  had  heard  > 
\  of  them,  and  when  some  of  them  arrived,  as  we  J 
\  have  stated,  public  opinion  was  already  formed.  \ 
\  Accordingly,  they  were  sent  back  in  the  vessels  ^ 
^  that  brought  them  out.  > 
^  4.  This  course  did  not  abate  the  evil.  Other  > 
s  Quakers  came,  and  severe  laws  had  no  effect  to  } 
\  keep  them  away.  In  1658,  a  law  was  enacted,  \ 
>  passing  sentence  of  death  upon  any  Quaker  who  ? 
^  should  return  after  being  banished.  Seeming  to  > 
V  be  attracted  to  Massachusetts  by  the  penalties  laid  J 
\  upon  them,  these  people  flocked  hither,  as  if  court-  < 
\  ing  persecution  and  death.  Several  were  publicly  \ 
^  executed,  rejoicing  in  their  martyrdom.  At  last,  ;I 
^  public  feeling  turned  in  favor  of  the  sufferers,  and 
\  the  restraints  laid  upon  the  Quakers  were  relaxed 
\  or  abolished. 

^  5.  In  1675,  Philip,  the  grandson  of  Massasoit, 
\  commenced  a  war  against  the  New  England  settle- 
X  ments.  The  home  of  this  chief  was  a  hill,  situated 
\  near  the  present  town  of  Bristol,  in  Rhode  Island, 
N  and  bearing  the  name  of  Mount  Hope.  He  was 
\  the  chief  of  a  considerable  tribe,  possessed  fine 
\  talents  and  many  virtues.    It  is  probable  that  he 


\  3.  Who  originated  the  sect  of  Quakers  ?  What  of  Quakers 
\  coming  to  Massachusetts  ?  4.  What  more  of  the  Quakers  ? 
\  5.  Who  was  King  Philip  ?    What  did  he  do  in  1675  ? 
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^  was  driven  into  the  war  by  the  jealous  conduct  of  ^ 
\  the  colonists.  It  is  almost  certain  that  kind  treat-  i 
\  ment  and  just  confidence  would  have  induced  him  \ 
\  ta  observe  the  treaty  made  fifty  years  before  with  ^ 
^  his  grandfather.  ^ 
^ .  6.  On  Sunday,  July,  1G75,  the  Indians  fell  upon  > 
\  Swansea,  thirty-five  miles  south-west  of  Plymouth.  < 
\  Several  persons  were  killed.  The  colonists  rushed  \ 
\  to  arms.  Philip  was  pursued.  He,  and  a  large  \ 
^  force,  were  attacked,  in  a  swamp,  at  Tiverton,  ^ 
\  Rhode  Island.  The  Indians  fought  bravely,  and  ^ 
\  sixteen  whites  were  killed.  The  swamp  was  then  \ 
^  besieged,  but  the  sly  savages  escaped.  \ 
V  7.  The  war  now  raged  throughout  Massachu-  ^ 
^  setts.  Philip  passed  from  tribe  to  tribe,  rousing  > 
\  them  to  resistance.  At  various  places  the  white  \ 
\  people  were  suddenly  assailed,  many  of  them  being  ^ 
\  killed,  and  their  houses  reduced  to  ashes.  Alarm  n 
\  spread  over  the  country.  Some  of  the  remote  set-  > 
\  tlements  were  abandoned.  > 
^  8.  Philip,  who  had  been  to  the  western  part  of  \ 
\  Massachusetts,  conducting  the  war  in  that  quarter,  \ 
\  now  came  to  Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  \ 

>  getting  the  aid  of  the  Narragansetts,  a  powerful  \ 

>  tribe  in  the  southern  part  of  the  colony.  He  sue-  \ 
s  ceeded  in  his  scheme,  and  fifteen  hundred  troops  \ 
\  from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  \ 
^  proceeded  thither.  ^ 

9.  In  the  centre  of  an  immense  swamp,  in  the  ^ 
country  of  the  Narragansetts,  these  found  the  allied  \ 
savages.  They  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  had  \ 
ample  provisions.  Philip  was  the  animating  spirit  \ 
among  the  Indian  warriors.  It  was  December,  and  ^ 
a  body  of  water  lay  between  the  English  and  the  fort.  | 

6.  What  occurred  at  Swansea  ?  7.  How  did  Philip  influence  \ 
other  tribes  ?  8.  What  of  the  Narragansetts  1  9,  10.  Describe  > 
the  capture  of  the  Indian  fort.  \ 
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I  10.  Across  this  was  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  ^ 
\  Making  a  bridge  of  this,  the  assailants  began  to  \ 
\  pass  over.  They  were  shot  down  by  the  Indians,  \ 
^  but  others  followed.  At  the  same  time,  some  mew  \ 
\  passed  round,  and  entered  the  fort  at  a  point  which  > 
^  was  not  defended.    The  whites  were  immediately  \ 

>  masters  of  the  place.  Fire  was  applied  to  the  wig-  \ 
\  wams,  and,  spreading  furiously,  wrapped  the  whole  \ 
\  place  in  a  blaze.  '  ^ 
N      11.  A  few  warriors  broke  desperately  through  > 

>  the  ranks  of  the  English,  and  fled ;  but  hundreds,  J 
\  including  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  —  men,  % 
\  women,  and  children,  —  were  consumed  in  the  \ 
\  flames.  In  this  awful  conflict,  a  thousand  Indian  \ 
^  warriors  perished.  > 
\  12.  Philip  had  escaped,  and,  with  unflagging  \ 
V  spirit  and  energy,  prosecuted  his  schemes.  The  \ 
\  war  continued,  and  many  a  New  England  village  n 
^  was  clothed  in  mourning.    But  the  contest  was  un-  > 

>  equal.  Philip  saw  the  Indians  wasted  and  broken,  \ 
\  and  perceived  that  further  resistance  was  vain.  \ 
^  His  wife  and  only  son  were  prisoners.  Desolate  \ 
\  and  desponding,  with  a  few  followers,  he  went  ^ 
N  secretly  back  to  Mount  Hope.  > 
\      13.  Tidings  of  his  return  reached  Captain  Church.  J 

He  immediately  set  out  with  a  small  party,  and  i 

surrounded  the  place  where  the  renowned  warrior  ^ 

N  was  concealed.    He  rose  and  attempted  to  escape.  ^ 

I  As  he  fled,  a  bullet,  discharged  by  an  Indian  of  his  \ 

\  own  tribe,  who  had  turned  traitor  to  his  chief,  \ 

\  entered  his  body,  and  he  fell  lifeless  to  the  earth.  \ 

\  The  Indians  who  had  engaged  in  the  contest  now  n 

^  sued  for  peace,  and  this  bloody  and  afflicting  war  \ 

>  was  terminated  in  1678.  \ 

\  12.  Did  Philip  escape?  What  did  he  do?  13.  How  was  > 
\  Philip  slain  ?    What  occurred  in  1678  ?  \ 


\ 
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i  1.  In  1680,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  resisted  \ 
\  the  officer  sent  over  from  England  to  collect  duties  \ 
V  at  the  custom-house,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  \ 
\  infringement  of  their  charter.  This  served  as  a  \ 
\  pretext  for  the  king,  Charles  the  Second,  to  enter  \ 
s  upon  the  design  of  taking  the  charter  away  from  \ 
s  that  colony.  ^ 
^  2.  But  the  monarch  died  in  1685,  leaving  his  \ 
\  scheme  to  be  completed  by  his  brother  and  sue-  ^ 
\  cessor,  James  the  Second.  In  1686,  Sir  Edmund  \ 
\  Andros  arrived,  with  a  commission  as  governor  of  all  ^ 
^  New  England.  One  after  another,  all  the  colonies  \ 
\  submitted,  though  reluctantly,  to  the  authority  of  \ 
\  this  despotic  tool  of  an  arbitrary  king.  \ 
^  3.  The  sway  of  the  tyrant  was,  however,  short.  ^ 
s  James  the  Second  gave  place  to  William  and  Mary,  > 
^  in  ]688,  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  seized  \ 
\  Andros  and  his  assistants,  and  sent  them  prisoners  i 
\  to  Enorland.  The  colonies  then  resumed  their  \ 
\  former  governments.  \ 
\  4.  The  war  of  King  William  broke  out  in  1689.  \ 
\  Parties  of  French  and  Indians  fell  upon  the  north-  \ 
\  ern  colonies.  Savage  warfare  is  bad  enough,  but  \ 
\  its  horrors  are  increased  when  savages  are  armed  \ 
\  with  the  weapons  of  civilized  men,  and  their  n 
^  brutal  instincts  acquire  force  and  ferocity  from  \ 
^  rum  and  gunpowder.  \ 
I  5.  In  1689,  Major  Waldron,  with  twenty  persons,  i 
was  slain  at  Dover,  in  New  Hampshire.    In  1690,  \ 


^  Schenectady  was  burnt,  and  its  streets  drenched  in 

1 1. 


I 


Chapter  LIII. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  happened  in  1680? 
What  of  James  the  Second  ?  Sir  Edmund  Andros  ?  3.  What 
became  of  Sir  Edmund  ?  4.  What  of  King  William's  war  ?  5. 
What  happened  at  Dover,  in  New  Hampshire  ? 
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^  blood.  The  settlements  at  Salmon  Falls  and  Casco  s 
\  Bay,  in  Maine,  were  attacked.  The  necessity  of  \ 
\  retaliation  became  apparent.  \ 
\  6.  An  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  Massachu-  x 
setts,  and,  under  Sir  William  Phips,  proceeded  to  \ 
^  Nova  Scotia,  and  captured  the  French  town  of  Port  \ 
^  Royal.  The  same  year,  a  force  proceeded,  under  ^ 
i  the  same  commander,  to  Quebec,  and  attempted  to  ^ 
s  reduce  that  place;  but  the  scheme  proved  abortive.  \ 
\  7.  In  1692,  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massa-  \ 
^  chusetts,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia,  were  united,  \ 
N  afjainst  their  wishes,  under  one  government ;  and  n 
>  New  Hampshire,  which  had  lately  connected  herself  ^ 
<  with  Massachusetts,  equally  against  her  desire,  was  \ 
\  placed  under  a  separate  government.  % 
\  8.  In  1692,  some  of  the  most  melancholy  events  \ 
^  in  American  history  occurred.  The  belief  in  ^ 
^  witchcraft  was  now  common  throughout  Christen-  ^ 
s  dom.  It  was  held  that  wicked  persons,  especially  J 
\  old  women,  sometimes  had  the  power  of  the  Evil  \ 
\  One,  and  thereby  could  perform  certain  awful  and  \ 
^  monstrous  acts.  ^ 
\  9.  This  belief  was  not  held  by  the  ignorant  ^ 
x  alone ;  the  learned  and  wise  entertained  it  also,  x 
\  Nay,  good,  religious  people  were  more  particularly  \ 
\  addicted  to  the  belief  in  witchcraft.  In  conse-  ^ 
^  quence  of  these  views,  persons  supposed  to  be  ^ 
^  endowed  with  this  fearful  power  were  looked  upon  ^ 
\  with  especial  horror.  Many  were  brought  before  \ 
\  the  courts,  and  thousands  were  executed,  in  various  ^ 
%  parts  of  Europe.  s 
^  10.  The  mania  spread  to  England  and  Scot-  > 
^  land,  and  many  hundreds  fell  victims  to  it  there.  \ 
V  It  came  at  last  to  New  England,  and  appeared,  in  i 
^  1692,  at  Danvers,  then  a  part  of  Salem.    Some  \ 

\  6.  What  of  Sir  William  Phips?  7.  What  happened  in  1692?  J 
^  8,  9.  What  of  witchcraft  in  Europe  ?    10.  In  P^ew  England  ?  ^ 
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\  children  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Parris,  tlie  minister,  \ 

\  were  strangely  affected.    This  was  ascribed  to  \ 

i  witchcraft.     A  prayer-meeting  was  held ;  an  old  % 

\  Indian,  suspected  of  instigating  the  mischief,  was  \ 

s  whipped ;  and  the  belief  in  the  awful  visitation  \ 

I  spread  through  the  town.  \ 

\      11.  Many  persons  were  soon  accused  of  witch-  \ 

^  craft.    They  were  brought  before  the  courts,  tried,  \ 

\  and  condemned.    Twenty  were  executed ;  some  ^ 

N  were  tortured,  till,  in  their  agony,  they  confessed  ^ 

J  whatever  was  imputed  to  them.    One  hundred  and  ^ 

<  fifty  were  in  the  prisons,  charged  with  the  heaven-  v 

\  ofFendino^  crime.  s 

N      12.  Suddenly,  men  began  to  say,      Where  is  } 

>  this  to  end?"  No  sooner  did  passion  and  super-  5 
i  stition  give  place  to  reason,  than  the  illusion  was  v 
J  dispelled.  The  people  saw  to  what  fearful  crimes  \ 
^  they  had  been  led.    One  of  the  judges  made  a  n 

>  public  confession  of  his  own  errors ;  and  many  of  ^ 
J  the  accusers  repented  in  tears  for  the  part  they  had  \ 

played  in  this  dreadful  tragedy.  The  subject  is  full  \ 
of  instruction,  warning  us  all  against  the  power  of  \ 
prejudice  and  panic,  enforced  by  heat  and  excite-  ^ 
ment  around  us.  > 
13.  The  colonies  of  New  England  were  still  \ 
afflicted  by  the  depredations  of  the  Indians.  Sev-  s 
eral  persons  were  killed  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp-  ^ 
shire.  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts,  was  attacked,  ^ 
and  forty  were  killed  or  made  captives.  Among  the  } 
latter  were  Mrs.  Dunstan  and  her  niece.  These  \ 
were  carried  away ;  but  at  night  they  killed  ten  of  \ 
the  Indians  that  guarded  them,  and  escaped  to  tell  ^ 
their  wonderful  story.  These  bloody  events  were  ^ 
closed  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697.  s 
 \   \ 

11.  How  many  persons  were  executed  and  tortured  in  Salem  1  \ 

12.  How  did  this  illusion  end  ?    13.  What  of  Mrs.  Dunstan  and  \ 

her  niece  1  ^ 


15 
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14.  Queen  Anne's  war  began  in  1701,  and  > 
scenes  like  those  we  have  just  recounted  were  \ 
renewed.  Some  of  the  French  soldiers  usually  i 
accompanied  the  Indians  in  their  murderous  expe-  s 
ditions ;  and  to  the  barbarities  of  the  savages  were  ^ 
added  the  keener  and  more  refined  atrocities  of 
white  men.  ^ 

15.  In  1744,  King  George's  war  began,  and 
soon  involved  the  American  colonies.  On  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton  was  the  town  of  Louisburg. 
It  had  a  fine  harbor,  and  had  been  strongly  fortified 
by  the  French.  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachu- 
setts, saw  the  importance  of  this  place,  and  pro- 
posed its  capture.  Most  of  the  New  England  colo-  < 
nies  furnished  men ;  New  York  found  artillery,  > 
and  Pennsylvania  provisions.  > 

16.  The  expedition  sailed  in  April,  1745,  under  i 
the  command  of  William  Pepperell,  of  Massachu-  \ 
setts.  They  were  joined  by  an  English  fleet,  under  \ 
Commodore  Warren.  In  May,  they  came  in  sight  > 
of  Louisburg.  Operations  were  immediately  com-  J 
menced,  and  conducted  with  such  skill  and  effect,  < 
that,  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  city  and  whole  island  \ 
surrendered.  Three  years  after,  the  war  was  ter-  s 
minated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  > 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

\      1.  This  state,  the  smallest  in  the  Union  as  to  \ 


Y  '      .  .      .  \ 

<  territory,  has  still  peculiar  points  of  interest  in  its  ^ 

\      14.  What  of  Queen  Anne's  war  ?    15.  King  George's  war  ?  ^ 

\  16.  Describe  the  capture  of  Louisburg.    What  of  the  peace  of  \ 

\  Aix-la-Chapeile  ?  v 

N      Chapter  LIV.  —  Questions  on  the  Map,  at  p.  109. —  How  is  S 

Rhode  Island  bounded  ?   Which  way  is  Providence  from  Boston  ?  v 

From  Hartford  ?    1.  What  is  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union?  ^ 
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history.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  banish- 
ment of  Roger  Williams  from  Massachusetts,  and 
we  have  noticed  some  of  his  rigid  opinions.  While 
he  advocated  civil  liberty,  he  vi^as  extremely  harsh 
in  his  creed  and  conduct.  He  held  that  unregener- 
ated  men  ought  not  to  pray  ;  that  Christians  should 
not  pray  in  the  company  of  sinners ;  that  civil  oaths 
were  unholy,  &/C. 


Roger  Williams, 


2.  He  forbade  the  people  of  the  church  at  Salem, 
of  which  he  was  pastor,  to  communicate  with  any 
other  church  in  the  colony ;  he  separated  from 
his  wife,  because,  after  he  left  his  church,  she 
went  and  worshipped  there ;  and  he  left  his  chil- 
dren, because  he  deemed  them  unregenerate ! 
While  he  was  thus  intolerant  and  exclusive,  he 

Who  was  banished  from  Massachusetts  ?  Why  was  Roger  Wil- 
liams banished  ?    2.  What  were  some  of  Williams's  opinions  ? 
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\  Still  preached  boldly  the  doctrine  that  all  people 
s  ought  to  be  allowed  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
\  way !  Thus  truth  and  error,  good  and  evil,  were 
\  strangely  blended  in  his  character  and  opinions. 
\  3.  Upon  being  banished,  the  exile  took  his  way 
\  to  Rhode  Island  —  then  in  the  possession  of  various 
^  Indian  tribes.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  number 
>  of  persons  who  admired  his  doctrines.  They  pro-  ^ 
\  ceeded  to  a  spot  where  Providence  now  stands,  \ 
\  and,  having  bought  the  land  of  the  Indians,  settled  < 
^  there.  s 
^  4.  The  brighter  and  better  parts  of  Williams's  > 
\  character  began  now  to  gain  the  ascendency.  He  \ 
V  founded  his  colony  on  the  broadest  principles  of  X 
^  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  displayed,  in  a  \ 
\  high  degree,  the  Christian  virtues  of  meekness  and  \ 
'  charity.  He  labored  long  and  earnestly  for  the  s 
temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  the  Indians.  He  J 
i  mani^sted  a  kind  and  friendly  feeling  toward  the  < 
\  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  banished  him.  \ 
N  5.  In  short,  under  the  softening  influence  of  time  ^ 
^  and  the  hallowing  operation  of  genuine  piety,  Roger  n 
\  Williams  became  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  \ 
\  and  a  blessing  not  only  to  the  colony  he  founded,  ^ 
\  but  to  mankind  at  large.  i 
^  6.  The  Narragansetts  were  a  powerful  tribe  in  \ 
\  the  southern  part  of  Rhode  Island.  Williams  had  > 
\  great  influence  with  them,  and  he  used,  even  in  \ 
<  times  of  excitement,  unarmed,  to  sail  down  the 
\  bay  in  a  canoe,  and  spend  days  among  the  savages. 
N  He  was  always  treated  with  reverence  by  them, 
^  and  was  able  to  keep  them  quiet  and  at  peace, 
J  when  they  would  otherwise  have  attacked  the  vil- 
s  laores  of  Massachusetts. 


\     3.  What  did  Roger  Williams  and  his  friends  do  ?    How  far  is 

S  Providence  from  Boston  ?    Ans.  Forty  miles.    4,  5.  What  of 

\  Roger  Williams's  character,  after  he  settled  in  Rhode  Island  ? 

^  6.  The  Narragansett  Indians  ? 
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7.  In  1638,  a  settlement  was  made  on  the  Island 
of  Aquetneck,  now  Rhode's  Island,  by  about  twenty 
persons.  Newport  was  founded  the  next  year,  and 
the  settlements  on  this  beautiful  island  rapidly 
increased.  ^ 
•  8.*  In  1644,  Roger  Williams  went  to  England,  > 
and  obtained  a  charter,  in  which  the  two  planta-  \ 
tions  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  were  united.  \ 
A  government  was  now  formed  by  the  people,  \ 
upon  democratic  principles.  \ 

9.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  charter  obtained  \ 
by  Williams,  having  been  granted  by  the  parliament,  \ 
was  confirmed  by  Charles  the  Second;  and  though  < 
it  was  taken  away  in  the  time  of  Andros,  it  was  \ 
restored,  and  continued  till  a  recent  period  to  be  j 
the  basis  of  the  government  of  Rhode  Island.  ^ 


CHAPTER  LV.  \ 

CONNECTICUT.  | 

1.  This  state  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massa-  \ 
chusetts,  on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island,  on  the  south  \ 
by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  west  by  the  state  \ 
of  New  York.  Its  population  is  about  three  hun-  ^ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand,  or  nearly  the  same  as  n 
that  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  people  are  in-  > 
dustrious,  and  the  state  has  acquired  the  name  of  \ 
Xhe Land  of  Steady  Habits,''  \ 

2.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  had  heard  of  ^ 
Connecticut  River  and  the  beautiful  valley  through  \ 
which  it  flowed.    In'  1635,  a  band  of  about  sixty  ^ 

7.  What  happened  in  1638  ?    8.  What  of  the  charter  of  Rhode  \ 

Island  1  \ 

Chapter  LV. —  Questions.  —  1.  How  is  Connecticut  bound-  ^ 

ed  ?    Its  population  1    What  title  has  it  acquired  ?    Why  has  it  \ 

this  name  ?  * 

2.  What  happened  here  in  1635  ? 
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persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  went  thither  to  \ 
found  a  settlement.    Their  course  was  through  the  \ 
pathless  woods,  over  mountains  and  rivers.  \ 
3.  They  drove  their  herds  of  cattle  before  them,  \ 
and  sang  psalms  and  hymns  as  they  proceeded.  ^ 
^  They  settled  at  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethers-  ^ 
J  field.    Some  troubles  arose  with  the  Dutch,  who.  < 
<  had  built  forts  at  Hartford  and  Saybrook ;  but  \ 
\  these  were  of  short  duration.  > 
\     4.  The  settlements  increased;  but  the  hostility  > 
\  of  the  Pequods  —  the  chief  Indian  tribe  in  Con-  J 
^  necticut — caused  great  anxiety  to  the  infant  set-  { 
\  tlements.    It  became  necessary,  at  last,  to  strike  s 
\  some  decisive  blow,  to  arrest  the  career  of  the  ^ 
i  savages.  \ 

V  5.  Their  chief  seat  was  near  Mystic  River,  a  few  J 
\  miles  east  of  New  London.  In  May,  1637,  Cap-  X 
\  tain  Mason  led  a  force  of  eighty  English  and  seventy  n 
J  Mohegan  Indians  against  them.     At  daybreak,  ^ 

V  these  came  upon  the  Pequods.  A  dog  first  gave  \ 
^  the  alarm  to  the  savages.  \ 

6.  The  startled  and  astonished  Indians  flew  to  n 
their  weapons.  They  fought  bravely ;  but  the  ^ 
\  bow  and  arrow  were  no  match  for  swords  and  fire-  > 
i  arms.  At  last  the  fort  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  < 
s  devouring  element  soon  wrapped  it  in  a  sheet  of  \ 
\  flame.  As  the  savage  warriors  fled  from  the  midst  \ 
J  of  the  blaze  in  order  to  escape,  they  became  the  ^ 
J  prey  of  the" English  muskets.  x 
\  7.  As  the  sun  rose,  it  showed  a  fearful  scene  of  \ 
\  ruin  and  desolation.  About  six  hundred  Indians,  \ 
\  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  with  their  possessions  and  ^ 
>  their  houses,  had  perished.  Of  those  within  the  \ 
\  fort,  only  seven  escaped.  The  fearful  catastrophe  J 
?  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  savages,  and  a  - 
\  long  period  of  peace  ensued. 

J  4—7.  What  of  the  Pequods  ? 
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8.  A  colony  was  formed  at  New  Haven,  in  1638. 
The  emigrants  spent  their  first  Sabbath  under  a 
spreading  oak,  listening  to  sermons,  and  perform- 
\  ing  the  devotional  exercises  of  prayer  and  praise. 

Thus  these  wonderful  people  carried  their  religion 
\  with  them  every  where,  and,  by  their  mingled  faith 
\  and  heroism,  threw  over  their  adventures  the  high- 
\  est  attributes  of  romance  and  poetry. 
V     9.  The  New  Haven  settlements  were  rapidly  ex- 

>  tended ;  but,  for  a  time,  they  continued  to  be  a  dis- 
\  tinct  colony.  In  1660,  Winthrop  the  younger, 
\  governor  of  Connecticut,  proceeded  to  England, 
\  and  obtained  a  royal  charter.  In  1665,  the  New 
s  Haven  colony  was  united  with  that  of  Connecticut. 
\  10.  In  1687,  Governor  Andros,  the  agent  of 
\  James  the  Second,  came  to  Hartford,  and  attempt- 
\  ed  to  seize  the  charter  of  Connecticut.  The  as- 
\  sembly  was  in  session,  and,  entering  the  hall, 
N  Andros  called  for  the  document.    It  was  brought  \ 

>  in  and  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  now  evening;  v 
\  and  suddenly  the  lamps  were  blown  out,  and  the  \ 
\  charter  disappeared.  > 
\  11.  Andros,  however,  assumed  the  government;  \ 
s  but  he  was  soon  expelled  from  the  country.  The  \ 
^  charter  had  been  taken  by  Captain  Wadsworth,  \ 
\  and  hidden  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak-tree,  in  the  > 
\  south  part  of  the  town.  It  was  now  brought  forth,  \ 
^  and  the  government  went  on  again  under  its  sane-  \ 

tion.  This  charter  long  remained;  and  the  venera-  \ 
ble  tree,  which  seemed  another  ark  of  safety,  was  ^ 
called  the  charter  oaJc.  It  is  still  standing,  and  is  > 
shown  to  the  traveller  as  among  the  interesting  \ 
memorials  of  other  days.  ^ 

8.  What  of  the  New  Haven  colony  ?    9.  What  of  Governor  \ 
Winthrop  ?    When  was  New  Haven  merged  in  the  Connecticut  i 
^  colony?    10,11.  What  of  Governor  Andros,  in  1687.  ^ 
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\  CHAPTER  LVI.  I 

\  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  VERMONT  MAINE.  i 

\  \ 

\  1.  These  three  states,  occupying  the  northern  \ 
^  section  of  New  England,  are  all  inhabited  by  indus-  \ 
\  trious,  energetic,  and  intelligent  people,  devoted  to  \ 
\  agriculture,  fisheries,  manufactures,  &/C.  n 
\  2.  The  first  settlements  in  Ncta  Hampshire  were  ^ 
s  made  at  Little  Harbor,  near  Portsmouth,  and  at  \ 
N  Dover,  in  1623.  Others  were  formed  soon  after.  ^ 
\  In  1641,  the  people  placed  themselves  under  the  pro-  \ 
s  tection  of  Massachusetts  ;  but  in  1680,  New  Hamp-  ^ 
N  shire  was  separated,  and  became  a  royal  province.  \ 
\  3.  Several  changes  in  the  government  took  place,  \ 
\  and  New  Hampshire  was  not  finally  separated  from  \ 
^  Massachusetts  till  1741.  During  the  various  wars  \ 
\  with  the  French  and  Indians,  the  people  of  this  n 
^  province  suffered  severely.  The  history  of  these  > 
^  times  and  events  is  full  of  remarkable  and  inter-  \ 
\  esting  details.  x 
\  4.  Vermont  was  first  settled  in  1724,  Fort  Dum-  \ 
\  mer  being  then  built  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  % 
N  the  state,  by  Massachusetts.    The  Indians,  at  this  ^ 


time,  and  for  some  years  after,  occupied  the  territory.  ^ 
About  1760,  emigrants,  chiefly  from  Connecticut, 


\  began  to  establish  themselves  here,  and  the  country 


was  rapidly  settled  at  various  points. 

\      5.  The  territory  was  claimed  both  by  New  York  ^ 

\  and  New  Hampshire.    Violent  disputes  ensued ;  ^ 

^  and  for  more  than  twenty  years,  a  state  bordering  ^ 

s  on  civil  war  existed.    The  settlers,  led  by  Ethan  \ 

^  Allen,  displayed  great  courage,  energy,  and  skill.  \ 

\      Chapter  LVI.  —  Questions.  —  1,  Where  and  when  were  the  \ 

J  first  settlements  made  in  New  Hampshire  ?    2.  What  happened  J 

\  in  1641  ?    What  in  1680?    3.  What  occurred  in  1741  ?    What  of  < 

^  INew  Hampshire  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars  ?  ^ 

\      4.  When  was  Vermont  first  settled  ?    By  whom  was  Vermont  \ 

\  chiefly  settled  ?    6.  What  of  JNew  York  and  New  Hampshire  ?  \ 
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^  6.  In  the  midst  of  their  contentions,  the  revolu-  \ 
^  tionary  struggle  came,  and  more  serious  matters  ab-  ^ 

>  sorbed  the  attention  of  all  parties.  During  the  con-  \ 
\  test  for  national  liberty,  Vermont  did  her  part,  and  i 
^  her  soldiers  acquired  the  title  of  the  Green  Moun-  \ 
\  tain  hoys,^^  —  words  still  signi'ficant  of  intelligence,  ^ 
^  vigor,  and  daring.  She  (iid  not  formally  unite  with  n 
\  the  other  colonies  in  the  war,  but  joined  the  Union  J 
\  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  in  1791.  \ 
\  7.  Maine  was  discovered  by  the  Cabots,  in  1497.  \ 
^  It  was  early  visited  by  the  French,  who  gave  it  its  \ 
\  present  name.  The  first  English  settlements  were  ^ 
\  made  about  1635.  It  was  granted  to  Sir  Ferdinand  ^ 
s  Gorges,  in  1639;  and,  in  1652,  it  was  united  to  Mas-  X 
\  sachusetts,  under  the  title  of  the  County  of  York-  \ 

>  shire.     In  1676,  the  family  of  Gorges  sold  their  \ 

>  claims  to  Massachusetts,  and  Maine  continued  to  \ 
{  be  a  portion  of  this  till  1820,  when  it  was  formed  ^ 
\  into  a  distinct  state.  \ 
\  8..  Maine,  being  on  the  border  of  the  French  set-  \ 
\  tlements,  was  the  theatre  of  many  severe  contests  n 
^  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  Its  early  ^ 
\  progress  was  hindered  by  its  exposed  condition ;  J 
\  but,  in  later  times,  it  has  rapidly  advanced,  and  is  \ 
\  now  developing,  with  great  vigor,  its  peculiar  ad-  \ 
N  vantages  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and  fisheries.  \ 

\ 


\  CHAPTER  LVII.  \ 

\  GENERAL  REMARKS   ON  NEW  ENGLAND.  ^ 

\  1.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  \ 
\  New  England  was  mainly  settled  by  English  emi-  ^ 

^  What  of  Ethan  Allen  1    6.  What  of  Vermont  during  the  revolu-  ^ 

V  tionary  war?    7.  When  was  Maine  first  settled?    What  of  its  \ 

\  union  with  Massachusetts  ?    8.  What  of  Maine  during  the  French  \ 

\  and  Indian  wars  ?  \ 

^  Chapter  LVIL — Questions. —  I.  What  of  ISew  England  \ 
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I  grants,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  Puri-  % 
J  tans.  From  this  cause,  the  people  of  New  England,  ^ 
\  at  the  present  day,  though  extended  over  six  states,  \ 

V  are  very  much  alike  in  habits  and  opinions.  At  \ 
\  the  same  time,  the  Puritan  character  is  still  strong-  \ 
N  ly  marked  upon  them.  \ 
^  2.  The  early  settlers,  or  Pilgrims,  as  they  are  \ 
\  frequently  called,  were  earnest  in  prayer,  energet-  ^ 
\  ic  in  business,  and  brave  in  war.  Something  x 
K  like  this  may  be  said  of  their  descendants.  The  \ 
\  churches  and  meeting-houses,  all  over  New  England,  s 
^  bespeak  the  religious  character  of  the  people;  the  n 
^  thriving  villages,  extended  commerce,  and  busy  \ 
\  manufacture-s,  attest  their  industry  ;  and  Lexington  \ 
\  and  Bunker  Hill  are  witnesses  to  their  courage.  ^ 
^  3.  The  early  settlers  were  friends  of  education,  ^ 
N  and  the  countless  colleges,  academies,  and  district  n 
^  schools  of  New  England,  show  the  rich  harvests  of  ^ 

V  the  good  seed.  ^ 
\  4.  The  early  settlers  had  some  narrow  notions,  \ 
\  especially  in  religious  matters.  The  first  emigrants  n 
\  of  Massachusetts  deemed  themselves  a  peculiar  \ 
^  people,"  and  intended  to  adopt  a  social  and  religious  ^ 
^  system,  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Jews.  They  ^ 
\  committed  great  errors,  but  not  greater  than  pre-  \ 
\  vailed,  in  their  days,  elsewhere.  \ 
\  5.  In  the  midst  of  their  errors,  we  cannot  but  ^ 
s  admire  their  general  character;  their  devotion;  \ 
\  their  submission  to  Providence ;  their  unrepining  ^ 
^  resignation,  in  sickness,  in  want,  in  privation ;  \ 
\  their  indomitable  perseverance ;  their  general  tone  \ 
\  of  regard  for  human  rights ;  their  deep  sense  of  n 
^  justice ;  their  profound  reverence  for  truth.  ^ 

\  and  the  New  England  people  ?    Character  of  the  Pilgrims  ?    2.  ^ 

^  What  resemblance  is  there  between  the  Pilgrims  and  their  de-  \ 

\  scendants  ?    3.  What  of  education  ?    4.  What  of  the  errors  of  N 

\  the  Puritans  in  New  England  ?     5.  General  character  of  the  \ 

J  Puritans?  \ 


r 
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6.  Nor  can  we  withhold  our  praise  from  some  \ 

noble  examples  of  philanthropy.    John  Eliot  came  \ 

from  England  to  Boston  in  1631.    He  settled  in  > 

Roxbury,  where  he  lived  for  sixty  years,  and  where  \ 

his  tomb  may  be  now  seen.    This  pious  clergyman  J 

devoted  the  best  portion  of  his  life  to  teaching  Chris-  < 

tianity  to  the  Indians.  n 


\  i 


i  \ 


Eliot. 


7.  He  learned  their  language,  preached  to  them, 
and,  with  immense  labor,  translated  the  Bible  into 
their  tongue.  He  went  from  region  to  region, 
spreading  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  the  arts  of 
civilization.  Soon  after  his  death,  it  was  said  that 
there  were  five  thousand  ''praying  Indians"  in 
Massachusetts.  Nor  was  Eliot  alone  in  these  be- 
nignant efforts.  If  we  had  space,  we  could  recount 
the  labors  of  others  in  this  field  of  human  charity. 


6,  7.  What  of  Eliot? 
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i  CHAPTER  LVIII. 

\  THE  FRENCH  WAR. 

\      1.  We  have  now  briefly  trjftied  the  colonies  from 
\  their  origin  down  to  a  period  when  they  were  all  , 
^  firmly  established,  and  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  ^ 

>  were  called  upon  to  act  together,  as  one  people,  for  ^ 
<  general  safety  and  defence.  Having  sprung  up  at  } 
\  ditierent  times,  under  different  charters,  and  from  < 
\  different  motives,  they  had  hitherto  proceeded  upon  \ 
^  separate  or  sectional  views ;  but  now  an  emergency  > 
^  came  which  demanded  a  union  of  their  strength.  \ 
\  2.  While  England  had  been  settling  the  Atlan-  ^ 
^  tic  seaboard,  France  was  peopling  the  interior,  of  \ 
V  North  America.    At  an  early  date,  the  French  had  n 

>  colonies  in  Canada  and  along  the  great  Western  > 
5  Lakes  ;  and,  extending  their  explorations,  they  dis-  J 
\  covered  the  Mississippi  and  its  mighty  valley.  < 
\  3.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  they  determined  v 
^  to  possess  this  vast  interior,  and,  about  the  year  ^ 
\  1750,  they  entered  upon  the  design  of  connecting  \ 
\  the  whole,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  \ 
\  a  chain  of  forts  and  settlements.  \ 
^  4.  These  claims,  and  these  designs,  were  regarded  ^ 
\  by  England  as  a  violation  of  her  rights.  She  held  \ 
\  that,  by  the  discovert/  of  the  Cabots,  the  whole  \ 
\  country  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  hers.  \ 
\  France  claimed  that,  having  explored  the  interior,  \ 
^  and  actually  occupied  it,  for  many  years,  her  claim  > 
\  was  the  better  of  the  two.  ^ 

\     Chapter  LVIll. — Questions.  —  1.  Did  the  English  colonies  all  \ 

S  originate  at  the  same  time  ?    Had  they  been  called  upon,  hither-  ^ 

\  to,  to  act  together  ?    Did  the  French  war  require  them  to  unite  ?  \ 

^  2.  What  of  the  French  settlements  ?    3.  What  did  they  deter-  \ 

S  mine  to  do  ?    4.  How  did  England  regard  the  French  proceed-  \ 

mgs  ?    On  what  did  the  English  found  their  claims  ?    On  what  ^' 


did  the  French  found  their  claims  ? 
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>.  The  territory  thus  in  dispute  was  vast  in  ex-  > 
t,  rich  in  soil,  and  watered  by  the  noblest  rivers  { 


i  5 

\  tent 

\  and  inland  seas  upon  the  globe.  So  noble  a  prize, 
\  of  course,  would  not  be  yielded  by  either  of  the  two  ^ 
'  greatest  powers  then  in  Europe  without  a  struggle,  x 
6.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  war  ^ 
sprung  from  these  rival  pretensions,  and 


>  which 

\  which  not  only  shook  Europe  to  its  centre,  but 

^  deluged  our  frontiers  with  blood.    We  can  only  ^ 

\  note  a  few  leading  events.  ^ 

^      7.  Lieutenant-Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  > 

J  being  informed  that  some  English  settlers,  upon  the  \ 

<  Ohio,  had  been  seized   and  imprisoned  by  the  i 

s  French  in  that  quarter,  despatched  a  messenger  to  \ 

\  the  commander  of  the  French  posts  in  the  West,  to  J 
\  remonstrate  against  their  proceedings. 


^  5.  What  of  the  territory  in  dispute  ?  6.  What  of  the  French  \ 
^  war  ?    7.  What  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Dinwiddie^  of  Virginia  ?  * 
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v  8.  This  messenger  was  a  Virginian  about  twenty-  ^ 
J  one  years  of  age.  He  was  a  surveyor  by  profession,  J 
\  and  his  name  was  George  Washington.    This  indi-  v 

V  vidual,  with  a  few  attendants,  went  on  his  errand,  four  \ 

V  hundred  miles  through  the  wilderness,  and  returned  s 
\  in  safety,  bringing  the  haughty  answer  of  St.  Pierre,  \ 
^  the  French  officer.  This  happened  in  1753.  \ 
\  9.  War  soon  followed.  Washington  led  a  con-  ^ 
X  siderable  force  against  the  enemy,  but,  after  some  \ 
\  gallant  deeds,  returned  without  success  in  his  enter-  ^ 
\  prise.  In  1755,  Braddock,  an  able  general,  was  ^ 
^  sent,  with  a  fine  army,  against  the  French  fort  of  \ 
^  Du  Quesne,*  now  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania.  \ 
c  10.  Unaccustomed  to  Indian  warfare,  he  was  too  ^ 
<  careJess ;  and,  being  suddenly  attacked,  in  the  for-  ^ 
\  ests,  by  a  body  of  French  and  Indians,  his  army  was  ^ 

V  put  to  rout  and  himself  killed.  Washington,  who  \ 
^  led  a  body  of  Virginians,  sheltered  the  retreating  \ 

V  forces;  i)ut  the  slaugiiter  was  great.  ^ 
\  11.  The  other  expeditions  of  the  English,  at  this  > 
\  period,  were  but  little  more  successful.  For  two  \ 
N  campaigns,  misfortune  seemed  to  attend  the  English  \ 
^  arms.  In  1758,  the  celebrated  Pitt,  earl  of  Chat-  \ 
\  ham,  became  prime  minister  of  England,  and,  under  ^ 
\  his  guidance,  the  war  assumed  a  different  aspect.  J 
^  P2.  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  taken,  and  the  place  \ 
^  received  its  present  name  in  honor  of  the  British 

^  minister.  The  western  Indians  were  reduced  to 
y  the  necessity  of  making  peace.  Fort  Frontenac, 
-  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  was  taken 


and  destroyed. 


\ 

^  *  Pronounced  Du  Kane. 

V  8.  Who  was  the  messenger  sent  to  the  French  ?    When  did 

^  Washington's  expedition  take  place  ?    9.  What  occurred  in  1756  '/ 

\  10.  What  of  Braddock  ?    11.  What  of  the  success  of  the  English  ? 

X  What  of  Pitt  ?    12.  What  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  ?    The  western 

^  Indians  ?    Fort  Frontenac  ? 
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13.  The  next  year,  still  more  important  events 
happened.  Fort  Ticonderoga,  on  Lake  George, 
and  P^ort  Niagara,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  were 
both  captured. 


General  Wolfe 

14.  Early  in  the  summer  of  this  year.  General 
Wolfe,  a  young  officer  of  great  merit,  laid  siege  to 
Quebec.  This  city  was  situated  on  a  high  cliff, 
and  strongly  fortified.  It  had  a  garrison  of  near 
twenty  thousand  troops,  commanded  by  an  accom- 
plished officer  named  Montcalm.  Little  did  he 
think  of  what  was  about  to  happen. 

15.  Under  the  cover  of  night,  the  British  troops 
scrambled  up  the  cliffs,  and,  as  the  light  of  day 
came,  they  were  seen,  in  order  of  battle,  upon  the 
plain  that  crowned  the  heights.    Amazement  seized 


13.  What  forts  were  captured  in  1759? 
ture  of  Quebec. 


15.  Describe  the  cap- 
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I  the  French  officer  ;  but  he  brought  forth  his  men.  | 
\  The  conflict  was  fearful,  but  the  victory  belonged  J 

V  to  the  English.  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  both  fell  in  \ 
i  this  bloody  engagement.  These  events  happened  \ 
I  September  13,  1759.  \ 
{  16.  The  city  of  Quebec  soon  surrendered,  and  > 
\  the  remaining  French  posts  were  obliged  to  sulimit.  \ 
\  In  1763,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  these  mighty  con-  \ 
^  quests  were  confirmed  to  the  English;  and  thus  the  \ 

V  French  colonies  passed,  forever,  from  the  nation  ^ 
^  which  had  founded  and  fostered  them.  ^ 

\ 
\ 

I  THE   REVOLUTION  ITS   CAUSES.  ^ 

V  1.  In  the  war  which  we  have  just  noticed,  all  ^ 
\  the  English  colonies  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  en-  \ 
\  gaged;  and  thus  the  idea  of  union  may  have  been  ^ 
^  suggested.  But  events  were  now  approaching,  which  \ 
\  called  for  a  more  intimate  and  lasting  compact.  \ 
\  2.  Few  kings  or  governments  have  ever  been  \ 
\  found  to  treat  colonies  with  justice  or  favor.  On  j 
\  the  contrary,  these  establishments  are  generally  \ 
\  regarded  by  rulers  as  created  chiefly,  if  not  ex-  \ 
\  clusively,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country.  s 

V  3.  Such  views  and  feelings  were  common,  in  > 
I  England,  toward  the  colonies  here.  The  whole  \ 
\  course  of  the  British  government  was  selfish,  and  | 
\  not  unfrequently  its  conduct  was  marked  with  \ 
^  high-handed  injustice.  \ 
I     4.  While  the  people  of  this  country  were  thus  \ 

\  16.  What  occurred  in  1763  ?  \ 

^  Chapter  LIX.  —  Questions.  —  1.  How  may  the  idea  of  union  > 

V  of  the  colonies  have  originated  ?  2.  What  of  colonies  generally  ?  \ 
J  3.  Course  of  the  British  government  toward  the  American  colo-  ^ 
i  nies  1  4.  How  did  the  Americans  become  imbued  with  notions  \ 
i  of  self-government  ?  v 
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treated,  they  were  forming  habits  of  independence  ^ 
from  other  causes.  Being  three  thousand  miles  > 
\  from  home,  they  were  obliged  to  provide  for  their  \ 
\  own  'security.  At  the  same  time,  their  charters  \ 
\  gave  them  some  liberty ;  and  thus,  by  necessity  and  \ 
^  habit,  they  became  imbued  with  notions  of  self-  > 
^  government.  \ 
V  5.  Apparently  unaware  of  the  real  character  of  \ 
\  the  people  of  this  country,  the  British  rulers  now  \ 
s  resorted  to  some  new  and  irritating  measures.  S 
^  They  began  to  lay  taxes  upon  sugar,  pieces  of  > 
{  paper*  used  in  business,  &c.  \ 
\  6.  Now,  the  Americans  said  that  Great  Britain  \ 
i  had  no  right  to  lay  taxes  here,  especially  as  the  \ 
s  colonies  were  not  permitted  to  send  any  one  to  S 

I represent  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Ac-  > 
cordingly,  when  the  news  of  the  stamp  or  paper  < 
tax  arrived,  in  1765,  the  whole  country  was  in  a 
ferment. 

\  7.  A  congress  now  assembled  at  New  York, 
^  and  issued  a  declaration  of  rights.  Societies  to 
\  resist  British  oppression  were  formed.  Legisla- 
\  tures  passed  bold  resolutions.  The  spirit  of  re- 
\  sistance  became  manifest.  The  British  government 
\  yielded  for  a  time.     They  repealed  the  stamp 


^      *  The     stamp  tax"  was  levied  in  this  way.  Pieces 

V  of  paper,  for  notes  of  hand,  deeds,  contracts,  &c.,  were  J 

V  stamped  with  a  die,  by  government,  and  sold  at  a  high  v 
\  price  —  the  profit  on  them  being  very  great.  The  people  J 
^  were  obliged  to  buy  them,  because  business  contracts,  not  > 
^  on  this  stamped  paper,  were  not  legal  and  binding. 


^  5.  Did  the  British  government  understand  the  character  of  the 

\  Americans  1    What  did  they  do  ?    6.  What  idea  had  the  people 

\  of  this  country  as  to  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  them  ? 

%  What  of  the  stamp  tax  ?   How  was  this  tax  levied  ?   7.  What  of 

V  congress  ?    The  people  ?  The  British  government  1 
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tax,  but  soon  after  laid  duties  upon  tea,  glass,  ^ 
paper,  and  painters'  colors.  ^ 
8.  The  language  and  conduct  of  the  Americans  \ 
now  became  so  bold,  that  the  British  sent  seven  \ 
i  hundred  troops  to  Boston,  to  overawe  the  people.  ^ 
^  This  measure  had  the  opposite  effect.  A  state  of  ^ 
\  great  excitement  followed.  The  troops,  being  in  \ 
\  suited  in  the  streets  by  the  citizens,  fired  upon  \ 
N  them,  and  three  persons  were  killed.  Blood  was  \ 
s  now  shed,  and  blood  ever  cries  for  revenue.  ^ 
^  9.  The  whole  mass  of  the  people  was  penetrated  ^ 
\  with  one  sentiment  —  that  of  resistance.  They  \ 
\  formed  associations,  and  signed  obligations  not  to  \ 
\  buy  the  taxed  articles  of  British  importation.  Even  \ 
\  women  went  cheerfully  without  their  tea!  Many  ^ 
^  cargoes  of  it  were  prevented  from  being  landed,  and  \ 
\  a  band  of  men,  in  the  disguise  of  Indians,  tipped  \ 
\  three  ship-loads  into  the  dock  at  Boston  !  \ 
\  10.  In  September,  1774,  another  congress  as-  ^ 
N  sembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  preparations  for  war  ^ 
\  began.  The  British  commander.  Gage,  at  Boston,  ^ 
\  seized  the  military  stores  in  the  vicinity,  and  com-  i 
\  menced  fortifications.  Massachusetts  was  declared  \ 
\  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  the  port  of  Boston  \ 
^  was  closed  ;  several  ships  of  war,  and  ten  thousand  ^ 
\  men,  were  ordered  thither.  ^ 

^  8.  What  of  British  troops  ?    Did  they  make  the  people  afraid  ?  > 

\  What  happened  in  the  streets  of  Boston  ?     9.  What  were  the  \ 

\  feelings  of  the  people  now  ?    What  of  associations  ?    What  of  ^ 

S  tea  ?    10.  What  was  the  state  of  things  in  September,  1774  ?  ^ 

\ 

\ 
\ 
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CHAPTER  LX 

THE   REVOLUTION  STATE    OF   THE  COUNTRY  

LEXINGTON  BUNKER  HILL  THE  DECLA- 
RATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

1.  The  two  countries  —  the  Mother  and  the 
Child  —  were  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  deadly 
struggle.  Let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  contemplate 
the  parties.  At  this  time,  Great  Britain  had  at- 
tained that  ascendency  which  she  has  since  main- 
tained and  enforced.  The  greatness  of  her  power, 
by  sea  and  land,  made  her  exceedingly  formidable. 

2.  The  colonies  were  thirteen  in  number  —  as 
follows :  — 

Massachusetts,  (in- \  Four  New  England  Colo- 
cluding  Maine,)/  nies  —  Vermont  sending 
New  Hampshire,  >  no  delegates  to  congress, 
Rhode  Island,  I  and  not  formally  joining 
Connecticut.  J  in  the  war. 
New  York, 
New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania,   V  Middle  Colonies. 
Delaware, 
Maryland. 
Virginia, 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia.  ) 

3.  It  is  supposed  that  these  colonies,  thirteen  in 
number,  had  about  three  millions  of  in>habitants  ; 


Southern  Colonies. 


Chapter  LX.  —  Questions.  —  1.  What  was  the  st^.te  of  Great 
Britain,  at  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  war  ?  2.  How  many 
colonies  were  there  that  united  in  the  revolutionary  war  ?  Name 
the  New  England  Colonies  that  then  united.  The  Middle  Col- 
onies. The  Southern.  What  of  Vermont,  during  this  war? 
3.  Population  of  the  colonies  at  this  time  ?    What  was  their 
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\  yet  they  had  no  navy,  no  army,  no  national  union,  \ 
no  general  government,  no  established  system  of  > 
revenue,  few  manufactures,  and  few  munitions  of  \ 
war.  Yet  these  feeble  colonies  were  about  to  con-  \ 
tend  with  Great  Britain.  Their  reliance  was  upon  \ 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  energy  and  patri-  n 
J  otism  of  the  people ;  and  the  result  showed  that  this  \ 
\  was  well  founded.  ^ 
\  4.  In  the  spring  of  1775,  there  were  three  thou-  \ 
^  sand  British  tr^)ps  in  Boston.    The  peal  of  drum  \ 

>  and  fife,  and  tl;ke  glitter  of  martial  pageantry,  kept  \ 
\  constantly  before  the  people  the  remembrance  of  \ 
\  the  despotism  they  hated ;  it  did  not  awe  them  \ 
\  into  submission.     Tiie  British  general,  confident  \ 

>  in  his  strencrth,  little  thouofht  of  the  storm  that  was  \ 
\  gathering  around  him.  \ 
\  5.  In  the  night  of  April  18,  he  sent  eight  hun-  \ 
\  dred  men  to  destroy  some  provisions  and  sto-res  \ 
\  at  Concord,  sixteen  miles  north-west  of. Boston.  \ 
\  Though  the  expedition  was  intended  to  be  secret,  \ 
\  watchful  eyes  were  upon  the  movement.  When  \ 
\  the  troops  reached  Lexington,  some  people  were  i 
\  gathered,  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  troops  \ 
\  fired  upon  them,  and  several  Americans  fell.  ^ 
^  G.  The  detachment  proceeded  to  Concord,  and  ^ 
\  destroyed  a  part  of  the  stores.  But  the  Yankee  \ 
\  guns  began  now  to  flash,  from  tree,  and  hill,  and  ^ 
^  fence,  upon  the  British  troops.  The  latter  saw  \ 
^  their  danger.     They  retreated  rapidly ;  but  the  n 

>  storm  only  thickened  as  they  fled.  At  Lexington,  > 
\  they  met  a  strong  detachment,  sent  to  their  aid.  \ 
\  They  continued  their  retreat,  though  greatly  har-  X 
\  assed,  till  they  reached  Charlestown.    The  next  day,  ^ 

\  situation?    On  what  did  the  colonies  rely,  when  they  engaged  in  \ 

J  4his  war  ?    What  did  the  result  show  ?  \ 

\  4.  What  of  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1775  ?    The  British  general  \ 

\  in  Boston  ?    5,  6,  7.  Describe  the  battle  of  Lexington.    Result  » 

\  of  the  expedition  to  Concord  ?  > 
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\  they  crossed  over  to  Boston.  The  British  lost  two  \ 
^  hundred  and  eighty,  and  the  Americans  ninety  men.  ^ 
V  7.  This  was  the  opening  scene  of  the  revolu-  < 
s  tion.  The  news  fled  from  house  to  house  —  from  ^ 
town  to  town.  The  plough  was  in  mid  furrow  ^ 
stayed."  Father  and  son  seized  their  firelocks,  ^ 
and  rushed  toward  Boston.  Twenty  thousand  men  \ 
soon  encircled  the  city.  The  merchant  and  the  \ 
mechanic,  —  the  farmer,  lawyer,  and  doctor  —  the  v 
^  deacon  of  the  church,  and  the  reverend  pastor  > 
\  himself,  —  were  there.  ^ 
\  8.  About  the  same  time,  a  large  number  of  British  \ 
\  troops,  with  several  able  generals,  —  Howe,  Clinton,  i 
\  and  Burgoyne,  —  arrived  at  3oston.  What  cared  the  ^ 
^  provincials?  No  experienced  generals  had  they —  > 
\  no  trains  of  artillery,  no  ships,  no  batteries.  Their  < 
\  guns,  — some  of  them  rusty,  and  oidy  used  for  game,  \ 
^  —  a  few  swords,  and  some  pitchforks,  with  strong  v 
^  arms,  and  brave,  devoted  hearts,  were  their  reliance.  ^' 
^  9.  It  was  clear  that  the  British  intended  to  march  ^ 
\  into  the  country,  and  chastise  the  people.  The  v 
\  militia  around  Boston  determined  to  prevent  this.  \ 
\  On  the  evening  of  the  16t.h  of  June,  Colonel  Pres-  ^ 
\  cott  was  ordered  to  take  a  thousand  men,  and  march  \ 
\  over  to  Bunker  Hill,  —  a  high  point,  a  mile  north  ^ 
\  of  Boston,  —  and  throw  up  an  ihtrenchment.  \ 
^  10.  By  some  mistake,  this  detachment  went  to  \ 
\  the  top  of  Breed's  Hill,  in  Chariestown,  close  to  n 
>  the  city.  When  the  sun  rose,  there  were  the  thou-  \ 
i  sand  men,  hard  at  work,  their  breastwork  nearly  ^ 
s  finished.  The  British  were  amazed  at  this  auda-  \ 
\  cious  enterprise.     They  opened  the  fire  of  their  \ 


7.  What  effect  had  the  news  of  this  battle  upon  the  people?  ^ 

8.  Who  arrived  now  at  Boston  ?     How  were  the  Americans  \ 

armed?    9.  What  occurred  in  the  night  of  16th  June,  1775  ?  ^ 

What  mistake  did  Colonel  Prescott's  detachment  make  ?  10.  \ 

What  did  the  British  think,  when  they  saw  Breed's  Hill  occupied  \ 

and  fortified  by  the  Americans  ?  S 
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^  ships  and  batteries ;  and,  though  the  balls  spattered  \ 

^  the  earth  in  the  face  of  the  American  detachmej:t,  ^ 

V  they  kept  cool  and  went  on  with  their  work.  J 
\  11.  At  noon,  three  thousand  regular  British  sol-  \ 
\  diers,  commanded  by  General  Howe,  crossed  over  n 
^  to  Charlestown.  They  now  slowly  advanced  upon  v 
\  the  Americans,  while  their  ships  and  batteries  poured  \ 
\  torrents  of  shot  upon  the  little  breastwork  on  the  \ 
\  hill.  All  around,  steeples,  roofs,  and  eminences,  \ 
^  were  crowded  with  breathless  spectators,  waiting,  \ 

>  with  anxious  interest,  to  behold  the  cominor  strife.  } 
J  12.  Charlestown  was  now  set  on  fire  ;  and,  while  \ 
J  the  British  columns  steadily  advanced,  the  flashes  s 
s  of  flame  and  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  enveloped  the  \ 
\  devoted  town.    The  Americans  waited,  in  silence,  \ 

>  till  the  proud,  unbroken  line  of  royal  soldiery  was  ^ 
\  near.  They  had  been  ordered  to  save  their  fire  \ 
v  till  they  could  see  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.  \ 
^      13.  At  last,  as  with  one  volley,  their  musketfe  \ 

>  were  discharged.  The  front  line  of  royal  troops  n 
\  fell,  as  if  mowed  down  by  a  scythe.  Those  in  the  \ 
\  rear  staggered  back,  and  retreated  in  confusion.  \ 
\  At  this  critical  moment.  General  Clinton  arrived  \ 
\  with  reenforcements.    The  troops  were  rallied,  and  s 

>  again  driven  back.  A  third  time  they  came  on,  ^ 
J  and  the  Americans,  having  exhausted  their  powder  > 

V  and  ball,  were  forced  to  retreat. 


14.    Such  was  the  famous  contest,  called  the  \ 


y  battle  of  Bunker  Hill*'  though  actually  fought  on  \ 

\    < 

\  *  The  hill  on   which  the  battle  was  fought  is  now  ^ 

V  called  Bunker  Hllf,  and  a  granite  monument,  two  him-  \ 

\  dred  and  twenty  feet  high,  is  erected  on  tlie  spot.  ^ 

\  11.  What  occurred  at  noon  on  the  17th  of  June?    Describe  ^ 

\  the  scene,  as  General  Howe  and  his  three  thousand  soldiers  \ 

\  marched  against  the  Americans.     12.  What  of  Charlestown  ?  \ 

N  What  did  the  Americans  in  the  fort  do,  as  the  British  advanced  ?  ^ 

\  13.  What  was  the  effect,  when  the  Americans  fired?    14.    Re-  \ 

^  suit  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  ?    What  of  a  monument?  ^ 
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Breed's  Hill.  The  British  had  three  thousand 
men,  and  the  Americans  but  fifteen  hundred  ;  the 
loss  of  the  former  was  one  thousand  —  of  the  latter, 
four  *  hundred  and  fifty.  Its  result  was  to  rouse 
the  spirits  of  the  Americans,  and  make  them  feel 
competent  to  cope  with  the  trained  bands  of  King 
George. 

15.  The  American  congress  was  now  in  session 
at  Philadelphia.  They  mnde  preparations  for  war, 
and  appointed  George  Washington  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  army.  He  arrived,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forces  around 
Boston,  on  the  12th  of  July. 

16.  While  Washington  was  watching  the  British 
in  Boston,  several  expeditions  were  undertaken  in 
other  quarters.  The  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  had  been  captured  the  year  before  ; 
and  now  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  Quebec. 
Here  Arnold  performed  great  exploits,  and  the 
brave  and  lamented  Montgomery  lost  his  life;  but 
their  efforts  proved  abortive. 


\ 

\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 

^ 

\ 

15.  vVhat  of  congress  1  George  Washington  ?  16.  What  \ 
events  soon  followed  ?  \ 

Chapter  LXI.  —  Questions, —  I.  How  did  Washington  drive  ^ 
the  British  from  Boston  ? 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

PROGRESS    OF    THE     REVOLUTION  EVACUATION 

OF    BOSTON  CAPTURE     OF    NEW    YORK  AND 

PHILADELPHIA  SURRENDER   OF  BURGOYNE. 

1.  In  March  of  this  year,  1776,  by  a  masterly 
movement,  Washington  caused  fortifications  to  be 
secretly  erected  on  Dorchester  Heights,  a  mile 
south-east  of  Boston.    The  British  immediately  saw 
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s  tliat  his  cannon  commanded  the  town ;  and  the  ^ 

\  necessity  of  their  retreat  became  apparent.     On  ^ 

i  tlie  I7th  of  the  month,  with  seven  thousand  troops,  \ 

s  General    Howe  departed  in  his  ships.    Scarcely  \ 

\  had  he  gone,  when  Washington  marched  into  the  s 

^  city,  with  drum  and  fife,  and  banners  flying,  bring-  \ 

s  ^"g  j^^y  unspeakable  to  the  inhabitants.  ^ 

\      2.  Great   Britain  was  now  making  tremendous  ^ 

\  efforts  to  prosecute  the  war,  which  she  found  v.'as  \ 

N  no  child's  play.     Fifty-five  thousand  troops,  in-  \ 

^  eluding  seventeen  thousand  hired  Hessians,  from  ' 
\  Germany,  and  many  ships  of  war,  were  sent  over. 
\  But  the  Americans  did  not  recede. 

\      3.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  congress  signed  \ 

^  and  sent  forth  a  noble  document,  called  the  Dec-  \ 

^  laration  of  Independence.^'  It  set  forth  the  wrongs  \ 
s  of  the  country  ;  it  declared  the  purpose  of  the  people 

\  to  be  free,  and  it  appealed  to  Heaven  and  mankind  \ 

\  for  justice  and  sympathy.    T-iiis  declaration  was  \ 

^  echoed  by  the  people  with  joy  and  enthusiasm.  \ 

\      4.  In  August,  the  British,  under  Lord  Howe,  ^ 

\  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  \ 

\  near  New  York.     After  several  bloody  engage-  \ 

\  ments,  they  took  possession  of  that  city,  and  \Vash-  \ 

\  ington,  at  the  head  of  the  American  forces,  was  \ 

^  compelled  to  retreat.    Passing  up  the  Hudson,  he  n 

\  crossed  into   New  Jersey,   and  marched   toward  ^ 

N  Philadelphia.  | 

^  *  The  4th  of  Jnl}'  is  annually  celebrated  by  the  people  \ 

^  of  the  United  States  to  this  day,  to  express  their  gratitude  \ 

S  for  tliis  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  which  was  the  ^ 

\  "  birthday  "  of  their  freedom  as  a  distinct  and  separate  ^ 

V  nation.  \ 

\   V 

\  ^Z.  What  preparations  for  the  war  did  Great  Britain  make  ?  \ 

\  What  of  Hessians  ?    3.  What  occurr«d  on  the  4  th  of  July,  1776  ?  \ 

N  What  did  the  Declaration  of  Independence  set  forth  ?  Why  do  ^ 

^  we  annually  celebrate  die  4th  of  July  ?    4.  What  of  Lord  Howe,  n 

^  JSew  York,  and  Washington  ?  J 
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5.  The  British  now  swept  all  before  them  — 
taking  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and 
Trenton.  The  American  forces  had  dwindled  to  a 
few  thousands.  Gloom  and  despondency  shadowed 
the  country.    Winter  came,  and  the  haughty  Brit- 


Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

ish  commander  fancied  the  war  nearly  at  an  end. 
Suddenly  the  scene  was  changed. 

6.  On  the  26th  of  December,  Washington  crossed 
over  the  Delaware  at  night,  \id,  the  next  morning, 
captured  a  thousand  Hessians  at  Trenton.  On  the 
3d  of  January  following,  the  British  lost  four  hun- 
dred men  in  a  skirmish  near  Princeton,  and  the 
Americans  suffered  almost  as  severely.  A  series 
of  minor  actions  took  place  'm  various  parts  ©f  the 
country,  generally  favorable  to  the  Americans. 

5.  What  ?f  the  British  in  New  Jersey  ?  What  feeJing  per 
vaded  the  country  ?    6.  What  of  W^ashington  at  Trenton  ? 
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\  7.  In  the  autumn  of  1777,  the  British  entered  ^ 
\  Philadelphia,  after  a  series  of  severe  battles.  The  ^ 
\  two  principal  cities  in  the  country  were  now  in  the  ^ 
\  hands  of  the  enemy.  New  York  being  the  head-  \ 
\  quarters  of  General  Clinton,  the  British  com-  \ 
\  mander.  \ 
\  8.  This  officer  confidently  expected  that  the  war  ^ 
\  was  near  its  termination.  General  Burgoyne  was  \ 
\  now  advancing  from  Canada,  with  a  powerful  army,  \ 
\  to  cooperate  with  Clinton,  at  New  York.  It  was  > 
\  supposed  that,  when  this  union  was  completed,  the  ^ 
\  submission  of  America  would  be  inevitable.  ^ 
\  9.  But  Burgoyne  was  sharply  watched.  A  con-  \ 
I  siderable  force  gathered  in  his  front,  prepared  to  ^ 
\  dispute  every  inch  of  the  ground.  Being  straitened 
\  for  provisions,  the  British  commander  sent  Colonel 
\  Baum,  a  German  officer,  with  five  hundred  men,  to 
\  seize  some  stores  at  Bennington,  in  Vermont. 
>  10.  He  was  there  met  by  Colonel  Stark,  with  some 
J  New  Hampshire  militia.  Just  before  the  engage-  \ 
'  ment.  Stark  addressed  his  men,  and  announced  his  \ 
own  determination  in  these  words :  We  must  \ 
beat  them,  my  boys,  or  this  night  Mary  Stark  is  a  > 
widow !  "  The  battle  was  severe,  but  the  enemy  \ 
were  completely  .defeated.  Another  British  de-  \ 
tachment  was  soon  after  routed.  In  both  engage-  ^ 
ments,  the  enemy  lost  seven  hundred  men.  \ 
11.  Burgoyne's  situation  soon  became  critical.  ^ 
General  Gates  comuKnided  the  American  forces,  J 
and  he  was  aided  by  several  able  officers.  A  severe  s 
battle  took  place  on  the  19th  of  September,  at  Still- 
water, about  twenty  miles  north  of  Albany. 


N  7.  What  of  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  country  ?    Where  were 

\  the  head-quarters  of  General  Clinton  ?    8.  What  did  the  British 

>  commander  think  ?    What  of  Burgoyne  ?  » 

\  9.  What  did  Colonel  Baum  attempt?    10.  What  of  Colonel  \ 

i  Stark?    British  loss  in  the  two  engagements?    11.  Situation  of  ^ 

\  Burgoyne  after  the  battle  of  Bennington  ?    Battle  of  Stillwater  ?  \ 
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Colonel  Stark. 

12.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  Burgoyne 
threw  up  intrenchments,  hoping  to  defend  himself 
till  Clinton  could  come  from  New  York  to  his  aid. 
On  the  7th  of  October,  another  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  both  sides  displayed  the  most  determined 
bravery.  But  the  power  of  the  British  army  was 
broken,  and,  on  the  17th  of  October,  at  Saratoga, 
the  proud  Burgoyne  was  obliged  to  surrender,  with 
his  whole  army 

13.  The  Americans  thus  obtained  five  thousand  ' 
stand  of  arms,  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  military  stores.    Besides  all  this,  ; 
they  captured  six  thousand  prisoners.    This  bril-  : 


Where  if  Stillv/ater  ?  12.  What  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga? 
When  did  it  taice  place  1 

13.  What  did  the  Americans  obtain  by  the  surrender  of  Bur 
goyne  ?    What  influence  had  this  victory  ? 
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>  liant  achievement  spread  joy  over  the  country,  and  ^ 
^  seemed  to  insure  the  success  of  the  cause  of  inde-  \ 
I  pendence.  \ 

^  \ 

\  CHAPTER  LXII.  \ 

^         PROGRESS   OF   THE   REVOLUTIONARY  WAR.  \ 

\  1.  Some  time  previous  to  the  capture  of  Bur-  \ 
\  goyne,  congress  had  sent  agents  to  France,  to  solicit  \ 
^  the  aid  of  that  powerful  kingdom.    The  French  \ 

V  court  hesitated  for  a  long  time ;  but,  finding  that  \ 
N  America  was  destined  to  succeed,  they  yielded  to  ^ 

>  the  request,  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  > 
5  United  States,  and  sent  over  a  considerable  fleet  i 
\  to  assist  the  struggling  cause  of  freedom.  This  \ 
^  arrived  in  1778.  \ 
^     2.  It  is  a  pleasant  trait  in  human  nature  that  ^ 

>  leads  mankind  to  sympathize  with  the  oppressed.  > 
i  Even  before  the  French  government  declared  itself  \ 

V  in  our  favor,  many  a  generous  bosom,  in  England  \ 
^  and  on  the  continent,  was  beating  in  ardent  sym-  ^ 
^  pathy  with  our  cause.  ^ 

>  3.  Among  these  was  a  young  French  nobleman,  > 
\  named  La  Fayette.  Impatient  to  aid  us,  he  char-  < 
\  tered  a  ship  at  his  own  expense,  and  came,  with  \ 
^  several  companions,  in  1777,  to  this  country.  He  \ 
\  was  commissioned  as  a  general  by  congress,  and,  \ 
\  in  several  actions,  displayed  great  courage  and  ^ 
\  skill.  He  lived  to  perform  great  services  for  Ameri-  \ 
^  ca,  for  his  own  country,  and  for  mankind.  \ 
^  4.  Other  gallant  spirits  flocked  to  our  standard.  ^ 
\  Pulaski,  a  Polish  officer,  endowed  with  every  noble  \ 
s  quality,  joined  our  army,  and  after  performing  valu-  i 
\   _   ^ 

\  Chapter  LXII.  —  Questions.—  ],  What  of  France  ?  2.  What  \ 
\  of  sympathy  for  our  cause  in  Europe  ?  3.  What  of  La  Fayette  ?  J 
\  4.  Of  Pulaski?  ^ 
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^  able  services,  finally  laid  dovv^n  his  life  in  our  cause. 
^  A  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  at  Savannah, 
^  where  he  received  the  wound  of  which  he  died. 
^  5.  Kosciusko,  also  a  celebrated  Polish  command- 
s  er,  served  in  our  army.  De  Kalb,  a  native  of  Ger- 
^  many,  entered  as  a  volunteer,  and,  having  risen  to 
^  the  rank  of  major-general,  died  on  the  field  of  bat- 
\  tie,  at  Camden,  South  Carolina,  in  1778. 
\  6.  Various  actions  took  place  in  the  course  of 
\  this  latter  year.  On  the  18th  of  June,  during  a 
J  day  of  excessive  heat,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
\  at  Monmouth,  now  Freehold,  in  New  Jersey,  be- 
\  tween  the  Americans  led  by  Washington,  and  the 
\  British  under  Cornwallis  and  Clinton.  Washington 
^  displayed  great  courage  and  ability,  and,  though  the 

>  American  loss  was  great,  the  result  was  favorable 
\  to  our  cause. 

^  7.  During  the  month  of  July,  1778,  a  fearful  ca- 
\  tastrophe  happened,  in  the  lovely  valley  of  Wyoming. 
^  This  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
^  along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah.  Here  were 
i  several  thriving  settlements,  and  it  seemed 

^      "  If  peace  was  to  be  found  in  the  world, 

>  The  heart  that  was  humble  might  hope  for  it  here." 

%     8.  But  war  pays  no  respect  to  person  or  place, 

>  and  the  sweet  valley  of  Wyoming  was  destined  to  be 
J  stained  with  blood,  and  ever  after  to  be  associated 
<  with  the  remembrance  of  atrocities  hardly  equalled 
\  in  the  pages  of  history. 

^  9.  The  people  of  America  who  were  unfriendly 
\  to  the  cause  of  freedom  were  called  tories.  Many 
\  of  them  joined  the  British,  and  fought  in  their  ranks. 
J  It  is  remarkable  that  they  were  the  most  bitter  and 
unsparing  enemies  with  which  patriotism  had  to 
contend,  in  the  long  struggle  for  independence. 

5.  What  of  Kosciusko  ?    De  Kalb  ?    6.  What  of  the  battle  of 
Monmouth?    7 — 11.  Describe  the  massacre  of  Wyoming. 
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>  10.  A  considerable  number  of  these  associated  \ 

\  with  a  notorious  Indian  by  the  name  of  Brandt,  a  ^ 

\  leader  among  the  western  savages  of  New  York.  ^ 

\  They  raised  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred,  and  pro-  \ 

^  ceeded  to  attack  the  settlers  of  Wyoming.    About  \ 

^  four  hundred  men,  who  went  out  to  meet  them,  after  \ 

\  a  severe  conflict,  were  defeated,  and  nearly  all  v 

i  killed.  ^ 


\  savage  tories,  and  here,  in  one  awful  conflagration,  \ 
i  the  people  within,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  ^ 
\  consumed.  The  defenceless  settlements  were  then  J 
>  ravaged,  the  tory  and  the  savage  seeming  to  emu-  \ 
^  late  each  other  in  deeds  of  horror.  v 
s  \ 

! 

\ 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

EVENTS   OF    1779,    1780j   AND  1781. 


>  1.  During  the  year  1779,  a  variety  of  actions  \ 
J  took  place,  on  sea  and  land.  Paul  Jones,  a  gal-  \ 
-  lant  officer,  performed  extraordinary  feats,  with  a  n 

small  fleet,  on  the  coast  of  England  ;  the  British  \ 

J  and  French  squadrons  contended  for  mastery  in  v 

>  the  West  Indies ;  Washington  and  Clinton  watched  \ 
K  each  other  at  the  north,  and  a  large  British  army,  n 
\  under  able  generals,  was  seeking  to  subdue  South  J 
I  Carolina  and  Georgia.  \ 

2.  The  year  terminated  in  gloom  and  anxiety  for  \ 

\  the  Americans.    But  little  benefit  had  been  derived  n 

\  from  the  French,  and  the  high  hopes  of  aid  from  ^ 

\  their  fleet  had  been  sadly  disappointed.    Our  army  ^. 

i  was  reduced  in  numbers ;  they  were  badly  clothed  v 

and  fed,  and  the  national  treasury  was  exhausted,  v 

^3.  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  was  displaying  ^ 

amazing  energy,  and  seemed  to  command  bound-  ^ 

less  resources.    Parliament  agreed  to  send  out  one  \ 

hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  sailors  and  sol-  \ 

diers,  and  voted  more  than  fifty  million  dollars  to  \ 

support  the  war  !  v 

4.  The  next  year,  1780,  the  Southern  States  be-  \ 

Chapteh  LXIII.  —  Questions.  —  1.  What  was  done  in  1780  ?  \ 

2.  State  of  things  at  the  close  of  the  year  ?    3.  What  of  the  prep-  \ 

arations  for  the  war  by  Great  Britain  1   4<.  What  of  the  wat  2t  \ 

the  south  in  1780?  \ 
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V  came  the  chief  theatre  of  strife.  Charleston  soon 
^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  by  June, 
^  North  and  South  Carolina  were  in  a  state  of  ap-  ^ 
\  parent  subjugation.  But  there  were  brave  hearts  < 
\  there,  still  beating  and  burning  with  a  desire  for  % 
N  freedom.  \ 
^  5.  Led  on  by  Sumpter  and  Marion,  small  bands  ^ 
^  of  patriots  fell  here  and  there  upon  the  enemy,  cut- 

\  ting  off  considerable  numbers,  and  rousing  the  spir- 
\  its  of  the  people.  Still,  the  general  aspect  of  affairs 
N  was  exceedingly  gloomy  ;  and  the  cloud  was  deep- 
\  ened  by  one  of  the  most  painful  events  of  the  war. 
\  6.  Arnold,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  American 
\  generals,  had  become  dissipated  and  reckless.  He 
\  gambled  deeply,  and,  being  in  debt,  used  the  pub- 
\  lie  funds  for  his  own  purposes.  He  was  repri- 
^  manded  by  Washington,  and  from  that  time  medi- 
\  tated  treason  and  revenge.  He  obtained  the  com- 
\  mand  of  the  important  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the 
\  Hudson,  called  West  Point. 

\  7.  He  opened  a  communication  with  the  British 
^  general  at  New  York,  and  in  September,  1780, 
^  Major  Andre,  a  fine  young  officer,  was  sent  up,  to 
\  arrange  with  Arnold.  The  two  met  and  formed 
\  their  plan  in  secret.  Arnold  agreed  to  betray  the 
\  fort  he  commanded  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
^  and  to  serve  in  their  army,  he  to  receive  about  fifty 
^  thousand  dollars  and  a  general's  commission.  ♦ 
\  8.  Andre  was  taken  on  his  return  to  New  York, 
\  and,  being  tried  as  a  spy,  was  hanged.    Arnold  fled 

V  to  that  city,  and  received  his  money  and  his  com- 
^  mission.  He  led  some  detachments  to  Virginia, 
\  and  to  his  native  state  of  Connecticut,  burning  and 
^  plundering,  with  ruthless  atrocity,  private  as  well  as 
\  public  property.    He  lived  long  after  the  war,  being 

\         What  of  Sumpter  and  Marion  ?    6,  7,  8.  Tell  the  story  of 

V  Andre  and  Arnold. 
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V  supported  by  a  British  pension ;  but.  he  was  univer- 
^  sally  despised,  and  his  name  has  become  a  by-word 
^  among  mankind. 

\  9.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1781,  a  se- 
\  ries  of  engagements  took  place  in  the  Carolinas. 
\  The  American  leaders,  Morgan  and  Greene,  dis- 
^  played  great  ability  and  an  indomitable  perse- 
\  verance.  The  latter,  with  inferior  forces,  some- 
\  times  fought  the  enemy,  and  sometimes  retreated; 
\  and,  though  usually  defeated  in  action,  he  contrived 

V  to  make  even  his  defeats  turn  to  the  disadvantage 
\  of  the  enemy.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  greater  ex- 
^  hibition  of  true  military  genius  than  was  evinced  by 
s  General  Greene,  during  these  southern  campaigns. 
\  10.  The  closing  scene  of  the  war  was  now 
\  drawing  near.  Cornwall  is,  who  had  been  contend- 
^  ing  with  Greene  and  others  at  the  south,  came 
^  northward,  and,  in  July,  took  post  at  Yorktown.* 
\  Here  he  began  to  throw  up  fortifications ;  for  he 
\  was  penned  in  by  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  ^ 
^  Grasse,  who  occupied  the  mouth  of  York  River,  so  ^ 
>  that  he  could  not  escape  by  sea,  and  there  seemed  ^ 
\  no  way  of  escape  by  land.  J 
\  11.  Washington  was  still  in  the  vicinity  of  New  \ 
\  York,  watching  General  Clinton.  A  French  army,  ^ 
^  about  five  thousand  strong,  under  Count  Rocham-  n 
\  beau,  had  landed  in  Rhode  Island,  and  joined  ^ 
^  Washington.  The  latter  soon  learned  the  situa-  ^ 
\  tion  of  Cornwallis,  and,  deceiving  Clinton  as  to  his  \ 

\  *  Yorktown  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  York  River,  \ 

X  in  Virginia,  about  seven  miles  from  the  Chesapeake,  and  \ 

^  thirty  north-west  of  Norfolk.    The  harbor  is  fine,  the  river  ^ 

N  being  a  mlie  wide.  ^ 

^      9.  What  of  the  war  in  the  Carolinas  in  1781  ?    10.  What  of  \ 

V  Cornwallis?  Where  is  Yorktown  ?  Its  situation?  11.  Where  S 
^  was  Washington  when  he  heard  of  the  situation  of  Lord  Cornwal-  ^ 
N  lis  ?    What  of  Count  Rochambeau  ?    What  did  Washington  do  ?  \ 
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^  intentions,  he  slipped  off,  with  the  American  and  ^ 

^  French  troops,  to  the  south.  ^ 

X      12.  Marching  as  rapidly  as  possible,  he  soon  < 

\  came  to  Virginia,  and  Cornwallis  was  regularly  be-  > 

N  sieged.    The  Americans  threw  up  breastworks,  ^ 

^  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  October,  they  ^ 

^  opened  their  batteries.    The  effect  was  irresistible,  x 

\  The  guns  of  the  enemy  were  dismounted ;  some  of  \ 

\  their  fortifications  reduced  to  heaps  of  rubbish ;  s 

\  and,  one  after  another,  their  intrenchments  were  ^ 

J  carried  by  the  besiegers.  ^ 

^      13.  Cornwallis,  an  able  commander,  made  pro-  ^ 

\  digious  efforts.    Finding  it  impossible  to  withstand  x 

\  the  shock,  he  attempted  to  retreat.    In  this  he  was  ^ 

N  baffled ;  and,  no  alternative  being  left,  he  surren-  ^ 

^  dered  to  the  allied  French  and  American  forces,  > 

^  with  his  army  of  seven  thousand  men.    This  oc-  f 

\  curred  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781.  \ 

I      -  ! 

^                     CHAPTER  LXIV.  ^ 

\  \ 

\  CTLOSE    OF    THE    WAR  THE    CONSTITUTION   } 

V  WASHINGTON.  \ 

\      1.  The  British  government  now  saw  the  neces-  v 

^  sity  of  giving  up  its  hopeless  attempt  to  subjugate  ^ 

\  the  United  States.    The  people  of  Great  Britain  I 

\  had  become  clamorous  for  peace.     Accordingly,  \ 

^  on  the  30th  of  November,  the  preliminaries  of  an  ^ 

>  arrangement  were  settled  at  Paris ;  and,  in  Septem-  J 
I  ber,  1783,  Great  Britain,  by  a  formal  treaty,  ac-  ^ 

\      12.  What  did  the  American  army  do  on  arriving  at  Yorktown  ?  \ 

>  Describe  the  sie^e  and  assault.  13.  What  did  Cornvvanis  do  ?  \ 
\      Chapter  LXLV. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  was  the  state  of  \ 

V  things  in  England  ?  When  did  peace  take  place  ?  How  long  did  \ 
\  the  revolutionary  war  last  ? 
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knowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  ended  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  had 
lasted  for  eight  years. 

2.  During  the  struggle  for  freedom,  all  the  thir- 
teen colonies  had,  one  after  another,  formed  them- 
selves into  republics,  each  with  a  government  of  its 
own.  These  sent  delegates  to  the  congress,  which 
generally  met  at  Philadelphia. 

3.  This  congress  was  constantly  in  session,  and 
had  a  general  direction  of  affairs.  They  formed  a 
sort  of  compact  between  the  states,  called  a  Con-  I 
FEDERATION,  by  which  all  agreed  to  act  for  the  \ 
public  good.  This  operated  well  during  the  pres-  j 
sure  of  the  war ;  but,  when  peace  came,  it  was  seen  5 
that  some  firmer  compact,  binding  and  uniting  the  \ 
states  into  one  nation,  was  indispensable.  ^ 

4.  Accordingly,  by  the  suggestion  of  congress,  \ 
delegates  were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  for  \ 
the  purpose  of  devising  a  better  system  of  general  \ 
government.  After  being  together  for  four  months,  \ 
they  agreed  to  recommend  a  plan,  which  left  the  j 

<  individual  states  free  in  most  matters,  but  gave  up  \ 
>  the  general  interests  of  peace,  war,  commerce,  ^c,  \ 
J  to  a  general  or  national  government.  \ 
V  5.  This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  \ 
\  was  ratified  by  an  ample  majority.  Thus  our  pres-  \ 
\  ent  Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted.  Prep-  \ 
^  arations  were  made  for  a  choice  of  officers,  and  ^ 
{  Washington,  the  first  in  war,  the  first  in  peace,  \ 
^  and  the  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  was  \ 
K  chosen  president  of  the  United  States,  and  John  X 
\  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  vice-president.  ^ 
^     6.  The  first  congress  under  the  constitution  as-  ^ 

\      2.  What  of  the  separate  states?    3.  How  was  the  country  gov-  \ 
erned  during  the  war  ?  ? 

4.  When  and  how  was  our  present  constitution  formed  ?  \ 
5.  How  was  the  constitution  ratified  1  Who  was  the  first  presi-  \ 
dent  ?     6.  When  did  the  first  congress  under  the  constitution  J 

^^^^ 
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sembled  in  New  York,  April,  1789.  Here  Wash- 
ington met  and  addressed  them ;  and  thus  the  ma- 


JVashington. 


chinery  of  our  present  national  government  was  first 

put  in  motion.    The  next  year,  congress  assem-  \ 

bled  at  Philadelphia,  and  this  was  the  seat  of  the  s 

federal  government  till  the  year  1800,  when  it  was  \ 

removed  to  Washington.  ^ 

7.  Many  interesting  events  took  place  during  \ 

Washington's  administration,  but  we  need  not  de-  \ 

tail  them  here.    He  was  elected  a  second  time  to  \ 

the  presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Adams  \ 

in  1797.    Adams  was  followed,  in  1801,  by  Thomas  \ 

Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  who  served  for  two  terms,  > 
^    \ 

\  assemble  1  Where  did  they  meet  ?  Where  was  the  seat  of  gov-  \ 
\  ernment  afterwards  ?  7.  What  of  Washington  ?  Of  John  Adams?  \ 
\  Jefferson  ?    Madison  ?  ^ 
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and  was  succeeded,  in  1809,  by  Madison,  also  of 
Virginia. 


Battle  by  Sea.  ^ 

8.  In  1812,  war  was  declared  by  the  United 
States  against  Great  Britain.  This  lasted  for  three 
years,  during  which  many  actions  were  fought  by 
sea  and  land.  Our  gallant  little  navy  performed 
wonders,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

9.  In  December,  1814,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Ghent,  in  Holland,  between  the  agents  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  This  event 
was  hailed  with  joy  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  An 
extraordinary  battle  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1815,  — the  news  of  peace  not  having 
reached  that  quarter,  —  gave  a  lustre  to  our  arms, 
and  closed  the  contest  with  honor  to  our  country. 

8.  What  occurred  in  1812?    When  and  where  was  peace 
ligned  ?    9,  10,  11.  What  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  ? 
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\      10.  The  British,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thou-  \ 

\  sand  men,  commanded  by  General  Packenham,  ^ 

X  advanced  upon  New  Orleans.     General  Jackson,  \ 

\  commanding  the  American  army  of  six  thousand  \ 

\  militia,  threw  up  a  hasty  breastwork  of  cotton  \ 

^  bales.    Behind  these  he  stationed  the  sharpshooters  > 

^  gathered  from  the  west  and  south.  \ 

\      11.  As  the  British  canie  up,  a  deadly  volley  was  ^ 

^  discharged  upon  them  from  the  cotton  intrenchment.  % 

\  Every  bullet  seemed  winged  with  death.    Packen-  \ 

^  ham  w^as  killed,  and  other   leading  officers  fell  ^ 

\  around  him.    Their  troops  were  cut  down  like  the  ^ 

^  harvest  before  the  sickle.    The  enemy  were  soon  ^ 

\  in  confusion,  and  retreated  from  the  field.    The  v 

\  British  lost  seven  hundred  killed  and  one  thousand  \ 

^  wounded ;  the  Americans  had  seven  killed  and  > 

^  Bix  wounded.                     •  \ 

^                                     -  ^ 

\  CHAPTER  LXV.  \ 

^  FROM  THE  WAR  OF  1812  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME.  ^ 


1.  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  became  presi-  v 
dent  in  1817,  and  John  Q,  Adams  in  1825.  The  ^ 
latter,  having  served  one  term,  was  followed  by  x 
Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  in  1829.  Van  \ 
Buren  was  president  from  1837  to  1841,  when  \ 
Harrison,  of  Ohio,  became  president.  v 

2.  Harrison  died  after  being  in  office  a  month,  ^ 
and  John  Tyler,  vice-president,  occupied  the  place  \ 
of  president.    He  was  succeeded,  in  1845,  by  James  \ 

^  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  s 
^  Taylor,  in  1849.  He  died  in  1850,  and  was  sue-  n 
^  ceeded  by  Millard  Fillmore,  Vice  President.    He  \ 


^    —  _ 

^  Chapter  LXV.  —  QucsLiony,.  —  1.  Who  became  president  in  > 

\  1817?   What  of  J.  a.  Adams  ?   Andrew  Jackson  ?   Van  Buren?  \ 

>  2  Harrison?    Tyler?    Polk?    Taylor?    Pierce?  ^ 
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was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  ^ 
in  1853.  i 
3.  Since  the  war  of  1812,  many  mteresting  % 
events  have  occurred  ;  but  we  can  only  glance  at  n 
the  most  prominent  of  these.  In  noticing  the  colo-  ^ 
nies,  we  sketched  the  early  history  of  the  thirteen  ^ 
older  states.  We  shall  now  briefly  trace  the  ori-  \ 
gin  and  progress  of  the  others  —  remarking  that  ^ 
Vermont  did  not  belong  to  the  federation  during  ^ 
the  war,  but  came  into  the  union  in  1791,  after  the  \ 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  \ 


Daniel  Boone. 


4.  The  first  settler  of  Kentucky  was  Daniel  \ 
Boone,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1746.  He  became  \ 
a  farmer  in  North  Carolina,  and,  in  1769,  went,  \ 
with  four  companions,  across  the  Alleghanies,  and  > 


3.  What  is  said  of  Vermont  1    4.  What  of  Daniel  Boone  1  > 
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plunged  into  the  unbroken  forests  beyond.  These  ^ 
were  occupied  only  by  wild  beasts  and  savages  ;  yet  > 
J  the  adventurers  saw  the  country  to  be  one  of  bound-  < 
^  less  fertility.  \ 
\  5.  Boone  remained  here,  the  ensuing  winter,  with  \ 
^  no  companion  but  his  dog  and  his  gun.  The  next  ^ 
i  season  he  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and,  in  1773,  ^ 
\  set  out,  with  his  family,  for  the  region  he  had  fixed  \ 
\  upon,  in  the  wilderness,  as  a  residence.  He  con-  \ 
N  tended  with  many  difficulties,  arising  from  the  hos-  \ 
^  tility  of  the  Indians ;  but,  at  last,  he  succeeded  in  > 
i  laying  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  and  thriving  < 
\  settlement.  v 
^  6.  The  territory  thus  occupied  belonged  to  Vir-  \ 
^  ginia.  The  settlements  were  rapidly  extended,  and,  s 
\  in  1792,  so  large  a  number  of  people  were  here,  \ 
\  that  it  was  erected  into  a  state,  and  admitted  to  ^ 

V  the  Union.  From  that  period,  Kentucky  has  flour-  \ 
\  -fshed  —  its  inhabitants  possessing  the  courtesy  which  ^ 
^  belongs  to  their  parent  state,  with  the  frankness  and  \ 
\  hospitality  befitting  a  newer  country.  \ 
\  7.  The  territory  of  Tennessee  belonged  to  North  \ 
^  Carolina,  and  was  first  settled  by  emigrants  from  \ 
N  this  state  and  Virginia,  from  1765  to  1770.  In  \ 
\  1796,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  ^ 
^  8.  Ohio  was  first  settled  by  a  company  of  people  \ 
\  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti-  \ 
^  cut,  in  1788.  Though  much  annoyed  by  Indian  \ 
\  hostilities,  the  country  was  speedily  filled  up,  and  it  ^ 
\  became  a  state  in  1802.  Its  progress  in  population,  > 
^  wealth,  education,  and  every  species  of  improve-  i 
\  ment,  places  it  among  the  first  of  the  Western  States,  v 
\     9.  Indiana  became  a  state  in  1816 ;  Illinois  in  \ 

V  1818;  Michigan  in  1836;  Iowa  in   1846.    Wis-  \ 


X     5.  How  did  he  spend  the  winter  ?    His  success  ? 
^  Kentucky  from  that  period  1    7.  What  of  Tennessee  ?    8.  Ohio  ? 
>  9.  Indiana  ? 
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J  consin,  farther  west,  is  an  extensive  and  rich  terri-  > 
J  tory,  which  became  a  state  in  1847.  J 
\  10.  Of  Florida  we  have  already  spoken.  It  came  \ 
\  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  in  1821.  ^ 
^  Previous  to  this,  the  Seminoles,  a  tribe  composed  > 
\  of  Creek  and  other  Indians,  had  made  war  on  our  \ 
\  frontiers,  in  that  quarter  ;  but,  in  1818,  they  were  i 
s  severely  chastised  by  an  American  force  under  \ 
^  General  Jackson.  ^ 
\  11.  In  1835,  hostilities  again  broke  out,  and  the  ^ 
\  Seminoles  displayed  great  courage  and  skill  in  con-  ^ 
\  ducting  the  war.  After  much  expense  and  blood-  i 
\  shed  on  our  part,  they  were  subdued,  and  mostly  re-  s 
^  moved,  with  the  other  southern  tribes,  to  the  Indian  ^ 
\  Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Florida  was  ad-  ^ 
\  mitted  into  the  Union  in  1845.  \ 
\  12.  Alabama  became  a  state  in  1819,  and  Mis-  \ 
^  sissippi  two  years  before.  We  have  described  the 
\  manner  in  which  De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississip- 
\  pi  River,  and  told  how  his  body  was  buried  beneath  * 
s  its  waters.  In  1678,  a  French  adventurer,  named  \ 
\  La  Salle,  descended  from  the  great  northern  lakes  \ 

V  to  its  mouth.  X 
\      13.  The  French  claimed  the  country  along  its  > 

V  banks,  and  made  settlements  at  New  Orleans,  St.  \ 
\  Louis,  and  other  places.  This  vast  territory,  lying  y 
N  west  of  the  Mississippi,  bore  the  name  of  Louisiana,  \ 
\  and  continued  to  belong  to  the  French.  Of  them  \ 
\  it  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  in  1803.  In  \ 
\  1812,  the  south-eastern  portion  of  this  tract  was  \ 
\  erected  into  a  state,  by  the  name  of  Louisiana.  \ 
X  New  Orleans,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  flour-  \ 
^  ishing  and  attractive  cities  in  the  Union,  and  is  n 


\  10.  What  of  Florida  ?    The  Seminoles  ?    11.  The  extirpation  v 

\  of  the  Seminoles  ?  12.  What  of  Alabama  ?   DeSoto?   La  Salle  ?  \ 

V  13.  What  part  of  the  country  did  the  French  claim?  When 

\  was  it  purchased  by  the  United  States  1    What  of  Louisiana  ?  J 

^  jNew  Orleans  1  \ 
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s  memorable  for  the  victory  obtained  over  the  British  \ 

\  in  1815.  \ 

\      14.  Arkansas  became  a  state  in  183G,  and  Mis-  \ 

\  souri  in  1821.    Both  of  these  were  portions  of  the  \ 

s  Louisiana  purchase.  v 

^      15.  The  history  of  Texas  has  been  given  at  some  \ 

\  length,  partly  because  of  the  interest  excited  in  that  \ 

\  quarter  by  recent  events,  and  partly  as  furnishing  v 

\  examples  of  the  lights  and  shades  which  attach  to  \ 

^  history,  viewed  in  its  details.  s 

^      16.  Texas  became  a  member  of  the  Union  in  > 

\  1845.    The  territory  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  < 

^  California,  came  to  the  United  States,  after  the  \ 

\  war  Avith  Mexico,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  1848.  \ 

i  THE  INDIANS.  \ 

\    1 

\  CHAPTER  LXVI.  J 


SKETCH  OF  THE  INDIANS. 


\      1.  We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  mention  the  In  ^ 

^  DiANs,  a  race  of  men  peculiar  to  America.    When  this  > 

^  continent  was  discovered,  these  were  diffused  over  all  S 

^  parts  of  it.    In  some  places,  they  seemed  to  swarm  by  \ 

\  thousands ;  and  in  others,  they  roamed  in  thin  and  scat-  \ 

\  tered  bands  over  the  country.    Their  whole  number  can-  5 

^  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed  that  fifteen  to  twenty  > 

^  millions  existed  in  North  America.  S 

\      2.  We  have  described  the  native  Mexicans,  and  have  \ 

\  detailed  some  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ruder  J 

\  tribes,  which  occupied  the  territory  belonging  now  to  the  ^ 

^  United  States.    They  were  all  of  one  family,  but  in  va-  ^ 

^  rious  degrees  of  advancement  in  knowledge  and  the  arts,  \ 

\  from  the  civilized  people  of  Mexico  to  the  wild  and  sav-  \ 

\  age  hunters  of  New  England.  \ 


\      14.  Arkansas  ?    Missouri  ?    15,  16.  What  of  Texas  ? 
\      Chapter  LXVI. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  of  the  Indians  of 
^  North  America  ?    2.  What  of  the  native  Mexicans  ? 
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\  3.  Along  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  from  Nova  Scotia  S 
\  to  Florida,  the  Indian  tribes  amounted  to  several  hundreds  \ 
\  when  the  country  was  first  settled.    For  the  most  part,  v 

*  they  lived  in  rude  huts,  made  of  branches  of  trees,  leaves,  J 
»  and  sods.  These  were  called  wigwams.  The  articles  of  > 
\  house  furniture  were  few,  consisting  of  skins  for  bedding,  \ 
s  sharp  stones  for  cutting,  hollowed  stones  for  boiling,  &c.  \ 
i  4.  The  dress  consisted  of  skins  of  wild  animals ;  the  \ 
J  bow  and  arrow  were  the  chief  weapons  of  war  and  the  \ 
^  chase.  War  was  the  great  game  of  life  with  the  men;  ^ 
\  hunting  and  fishing  were  the  principal  sources  of  subsist-  S 
V  ence.  Corn  was  raised  to  some  extent,  but  agriculture  \ 
\  was  not  largely  pursued.  The  women  performed  the  \ 
^  whole  drudgery  of  the  household.  ^ 
^  5.  These  people  had  a  belief  in  a  future  state,  in  which  ^ 
\  they  expected  to  enjoy  a  savage  paradise,  abounding  in  \ 
\  wild  game,  and  free  from  the  toils  and  disappointments  of  \ 
^  the  present  life.  They  had  faith  in  dreams  and  sorcery,  \ 
^  reverenced  unseen  spirits,  but  did  not  worship  idols.  ^ 
\  6.  These  tribes  gradually  wasted  away  before  the  white  N 
\  settlers,  or,  retiring,  with  the  bear  and  the  bison,  found  a  \ 
^  home  in  the  western  wilds.  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  \ 
^  where  cities,  railroads,  and  steamboats,  are  yet  unknown,  ^ 
%  the  Indians  live  much  after  the  manner  of  their  ancestors.  ^ 
\  7.  They  have  adopted  the  use  of  horses,  which  were  first  \ 
v  brought  to  this  country  by  the  Europeans  ;  use  fire-arms  \ 
\  instead  of  bows  and  arrows,  and  blankets  in  place  of  bear-  \ 
^  skins.  Some,  in  the  Indian  Territory  set  apart  by  the  ^ 
\  government  of  the  United  States,  carry  on  agriculture,  ^ 
\  and  have  good  farms  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Western  \ 
X  Indians  are  still  savages,  living  chiefly  by  the  chase,  and  \ 
\  glorying  in  the  fierce  excitements  of  war.  \ 
^  8.  As  we  have  said,  the  American  Indians  were  a  pecu-  \ 
\  liar  race  of  men,  differing  from  all  others  on  the  face  of  ^ 
\  the  globe.  The  question  has  often  been  asked.  Whence  ^ 
\  came  they From  what  quarter  of  the  world  did  their  \ 
^  fathers,  who  first  peopled  this  continent,  proceed  ^  This  \ 
\  question  we  cannot  positively  answer;  but  it  appears  \ 
\  probable  that  they  came,  many  centuries  ago,  from  Asia,  ^ 
\  by  way  of  Behring's  Straits,  a  narrow  sea  which  separates  S 
\  America  from  the  eastern  continent.  ^ 

\  3.  What  of  the  habitations  of  the  Indians?   Their  furniture?   4.  \ 

J  Their  dress?    Weapons?    Occupations?    Agriculture?    5.  What  of  ^ 

*  their  reiijiion  ?  6.  What  has  since  become  of  them?  7.  heir  present  \ 
\  mode  of  life?  8.  What  question  has  been  asked  in  regara  ^  tbe  origin  V 
>  of  the  Indians?   How  may  it  be  answered  ?  J 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

NOVA   SCOTIA  CANADA,  &C. 

1.  The  vast  territory  immediately  north  of  the  United  States, 
bearing  the  name  of  British  America,  was  originally  settled  by 
the  French.  By  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  Nova  Scotia,  by 
Cabot,  in  1  i97,  England  claimed  that  country  5  but,  as  early  as 
ISO^,  a  French  colony  was  planted  there,  under  the  name  of 
Acadia. 

2.  Several  settlements  were  made  here,  and  these  seemed  to  be 
advancing  in  prosperity,  when  they  were  attacked  (1615)  by  an  ex- 
pedition from  Virginia,  headed  by  Captain  Argall,and  PortPvoyal. 
the  most  flourishing  place,  was  destroyed.  Some  French  settlers 
still  lingered  in  Acadia,  though  the  English  claimed  the  country. 

3.  In  1632,  it  was  restored  to  the  French  5  but  it  was  the  misfor- 
tune of  this  country  to  change  hands  several  times,  and  to  be 
greatly  harassed  by  the  Indians.  In  1713,  it  was  finally  confirmed 
to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

4.  Canada  was  discovered  by  a  French  navigator,  Cartier,  in 
loo  k  He  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  passed  up  the 
mighty  river  that  empties  into  it,  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Montreal. 
He  was  kindly  received  by  the  natives,  and  spent  a  winter  in  the 
country  he  had  discovered. 

5.  The  attention  of  the  French  was  soon  earnestly  directed  to 
this  quarter,  and  numerous  attempts  at  settlement  were  made. 
The  traffic  for  furs,  with  the  Indians,  carried  on  by  private  adven- 
turers, proved  very  lucrative,  and  induced  extensive  associations 
for  colonizing  the  country. 

6.  In  1608,  Champlain,  a  celebrated  navigator,  founded  a  settle- 
ment at  Quebec,  the  first  in  this  quarter.  This  was  cherished  by 
the  government  5  and,  in  spite  of  Indian  wars,  which  harassed  the 
people  for  a  century,  it  gradually  rose  into  importance.  It  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1629,  but  restored  in  1632. 

7.  The  resources  of  this  vast  country  were  gradually  unfolded, 
and  the  French  government  became  aware  of  its  importance.  In 


Chapter  LXVII. —  Questions  on  Maps,  pp.  15  &c  109. —  Where  is 
British  America?  How  is  it  bounded  In  what  direction  is  Cluebec 
from  Boston  f  Where  is  Canada.^  Where  is  Lake  Superior.^  Where 
is  Russian  America?  The  Arctic  Ocean.'  Greenland?  Iceland? 
Tell  the  direction  of  each  of  them  from  Boston. 

1.  Who  first  settled  British  America?   What  of  Nova  Scotia? 

2.  What  of  Captain  Ar^all  ?  3.  When  was  Nova  Scotia  confirmed 
to  the  British  ?   4.  What  of  Cartier  ?   5.  Of  auebec  ?   6,  7.  What  of 
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S.  1672,  Father  Marquette,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  M.  Joliet,  a  mer-  ^ 

^  chant  of  Quebec,  set  out  to  explore  the  regions  west  of  the  great  ^ 

\  lakes.    The  Indians  had  often  spoken  of  a  vast  river  there,  which  \ 

^  flowed  southward,  and  it  was  deemed  important  to  ascertain  the  .  ^ 

N  truth  of  this  report.  > 

J  8.  The  adventurers  were  well  qualified  for  their  undertaking.  J 

>  They  set  out  in  1672,  and,  passing  through  Lake  Michigan,  at  last  > 

V  came  to  the  Mississippi.  They  floated  down  the  stream  in  a  < 
5  bark  canoe,  until  they  arrived  at  some  villages  of  the  Illinois  In-  ^ 
\  dians,  a  few  miles  below  the  point  where  the  Missouri  empties  \ 
J  into  the  Mississippi.    Thus  the  knowledge  oi"  the  great  "  Father  ^ 

>  of  Waters,"  and  the  mighty  valley  through  which  it  passes,  was  \ 

V  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  \ 
^  9.  The  adventurers  returned  3  and,  in  1678,  a  Frenchman  named  ^ 
\  La  Salle  undertook  to  explore  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  He  \ 
{  and  his  party  suffered  great  hardships,  and  nothing  but  the  invinci-  ^ 
S  ble  perseverance  and  skilful  address  of  the  leader  could  have  ren-  \ 
i  dered  the  expedition  successful.  They  at  last  reached  the  mouth  \ 
»  of  the  river,  on  which  occasion  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  a  cross  S 

V  set  up,  as  a  sign  of  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the  % 
^  name  of  France.  5 
\      10.  La  Salle  and  his  companions  reached  Quebec  in  safety.  \ 

V  It  is  melancholy  to  relate  that  this  enterprising  and  intrepid  ad-  ^ 

>  venturer  lost  his  life,  some  years  after,  in  attempting  to  found  a  \ 
1  colony  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  whose  vast  winding  \ 
^  course  he  was  the  first  to  make  known  to  the  civilized  world.  ^ 
\  11.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  a  more  de-  \ 
^  tailed  account  of  the  progress  of  the  French  settlements  in  North  ^ 
i  America.    We  have  already  mentioned  the  extended  views  of  the  \ 

V  government,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  settlements  at  various  y 

>  places  upon  the  great  lakes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  down  \ 
\  the  Mississippi,  to  its  mouth  at  JNew  Orleans.  \ 
^  12.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  that  the  French  and  Eng-  ^ 
S  lish  settlers  met  in  1744,  and  the  contest  began  which  brought  on  \^ 
\  ihe  war  of  which  we  have  given  an  account,  and  which  termi-  ^' 
S  nated  in  the  final  surrender  of  all  the  French  colonies  in  this  S 
\  quarter.  \ 
^  13.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  French,  as  well  as  the  ^ 
\  Spanish,  in  their  American  settlements,  always  sent  Catholic  \ 
^  priests  to  accompany  the  emigrants.  These  took  great  pains  to  ^ 
\  convert  the  Indians,  but  with  little  success.  In  Canada  there  \ 
\  were  several  powerful  tribes  of  savages,  and  among  these  some  ^ 

V  of  the  priests  spent  their  lives  in  arduous  attempts  to  bring  them  ^ 
\  within  the  pale  of  the  church.  They  were  more  successful  in  \ 
^  making  political  allies  of  these  tribes,  than  in  stamping  Chris-  ^ 
\  tianity  upon  their  hearts.  \ 

\  Father  Marquette  and  Joliet  ?  8,  9.  What  of  La  Salle  ?  10—12.  V  V'hat  \ 
\  caused  the  French  war  When  were  the  French  colonies  in  North  \ 
^  America  ceded  to  Great  Britain  > 
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\                    CHAPTER  LXVni.  ^ 

\                     CANADA  NOVA   SCOTIA,   &C.  ^ 

^      I.  This  country  now  embraces  the  whole  of  the  North  Ameri-  ^ 

S  can  continent  north  of  the  United  States^  except  a  small  portion  \ 

^  at  the  north-western  corner,  belonging  to  Russia,  and  the  borders  v 

^  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  occupied  by  the  Esquimaux  Indians.    Its  ^ 

V  whole  extent  is  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States.  \ 
^  It  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  viz.,  New  Britain,  New  Bruns-  ^ 
\  wick.  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  \ 
^  Canada.  These  are  under  one  governor,  appointed  by  the  British  \ 
^  crown,  resident  at  Montreal^  though  several  of  them  have  a  legis-  V 
\  lature  of  their  own.  ^ 
^  3.  The  account  we  have  given  of  the  first  settlement  of  this  ^ 
\  region  by  the  French,  will  enable  the  reader  to  explain  the  fact,  \ 
^  that,  in  Canada,  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  \ 
S  of  French  origin,  preserving  the  language,  religion,  and  manners,  S 

of  that  country.  i 

4.  We  have  not  space  to  give  a  minute  account  of  the  several  | 

divisions  of  British  America.    Nova  Scotia  was  given  to  the  \ 

English  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713;  but  the  settlers  there  ^ 

were  chiefly  French,  and  it  was  long  before  they  consented  to  \ 

swear  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  J 

V  5.  The  adjacent  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  with  Newfoundland  > 
\  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  came  into  the  possession  of  England,  v 
^  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  1763.  New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton  ^ 
\  were  made  separate  provinces  in  1784;  but  the  latter  was  after-  \ 
^  wards  reannexed  to  Nova  Scotia.  ^ 
\  6.  Canada  was,  for  many  years,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower;  \ 
^  hut,  in  1841,  they  became  one  province,  and  the  former  titles  \ 
^  have  given  place  to  Canada  East  and  Canada  West.  Quebec  is  > 
\  the  oldest  town  in  British  America;  Montreal  is  the  capital.  \ 
]^  7.  In  1837,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Canada,  which,  for  a  ^ 
\  time,  appeared  formidable.  A  portion  of  the  people  complained  S 
^  of  various  grievances  ;  and  at  last  a  large  meeting  took  place,  in  \ 
\  which  some  persons  were  armed.  A  liberty  pole  was  set  up,  \. 
\  patriotic  addresses  were  made,  and  hymns  sung.  J 
^  8.  Many  persons  from  the  United  States  joined  the  malcon-  \ 
\  tents.    The  country  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  ferment  from  I 


\  Chapter  LXVIII. —  Questions.  —  1.  What  does  British  America  em-  \ 

>  brace  i   2.  How  is  British  America  divided  ?   3.  What  of  French  in-  ^ 

{  habitants  in  Canada  ?   4.  What  of  Nova  Scotia  ?   5.  What  of  Cape  \ 

\  Breton  ?   New  Brunswick  ?   6.  Canada  ?   7 — 10.  What  of  the  insur-  \ 

\  rection  in  Canada  ?  ^ 
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Montreal  to  Niagara.  A  body  of  the  insurgents  intrenchec 
themselves  on  Navy  Island,  in  the  Niagara  River,  a  short  distance 
above  the  Falls. 

9.  The  British  had  a  strong  force,  which  now  marched  upon  tne 
rebels,  and  the  outbreak  seemed  speedily  suppressed.  Yet  the 
disturbances  continued  for  more  than  a  year,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  considerable  bloodshed  that  quiet  was  finally  restored. 

10.  It  may  be  remarked,  generally,  that  the  British  provinces 
are  advancing  in  prosperity.  This  is  more  especially  true  oi 
Canada,  where  a  spirit  of  improvement  prevails  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  standard  of  civilization  is  rapidly  rising. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA  THE   ESQ^UIMAUXj  &C. 

1.  The  north-vvestern  corner  of  our  continent,  called  Russian 
America,  consists  of  a  kind  of  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the 
west  by  Behring's  Straits,  which  divide  the  continent  from  Asia. 
These  straits  are  almost  forty  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  part. 

2.  This  cold  and  dreary  territory  was  discovered  by  Russian 
voyagers  in  1728,  and  has  since  been  claimed  by  Russia.  A  few 
settlements  are  made  here,  of  which  New  Archangel  is  the 
largest.  The  whole  white  population  amounts  to  but  a  few  thou- 
sands.   Their  chief  object  is  to  obtain  furs  of  the  Indians. 

3.  The  savages  in  this  quarter  are  short  and  fat,  and  some  of 
them  hare  their  houses  under  ground.  They  resemble  the  Es- 
quimaux, who  occupy  the  northern  borders  of  the  continent, 
along  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  latter  are  hardly  more  than  five  feet 
high,  live  in  small  scattered  bands,  without  government,  and 
almost  without  religion. 

4.  In  winter,  they  live  along  the  sea-shore,  cat(?hing  fish  and 
seaJg,  and  dwelling  in  huts  of  ice  and  snow.  In' summer,  they 
remove  to  the  interior,  and  hunt  the  musk-ox  and  reindeer.  They 
have  a  race  of  active  dogs,  which  they  attach  to  sledges,  and  are 
thus  drawn  rapidly  over  the  snow. 

5.  The  Esquimaux  are  a  different  race  from  our  Indians,  ana 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  natives  of  Greenland,  Lapland,  and 

Chapter  LXIX. —  Questions.  —  1,  2.  Describe  Russian  America 
3.  What  of  the  savages  in  and  around  Russian  America 5—8.  De- 
scribe the  Esquimaux. 
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i  Kamtschatka.    They  have  no  books,  no  records,  and  we  do  not  \ 

^  know  their  origin  or  their  history.    They  are  a  cheerful  people,  ^ 

N  but  seem  incapable  of  great  improvement.    Some  missionaries  \ 

^  have  lived  among  them,  and  tried  to  teach  them  Christianity,  bot  \ 

\  with  little  success.                                       ^  N 

X     6.  Greenland  is  a  vast  island,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  \ 

\  covered  with  perpetual  snow.    The  land  is  barren,  producing  > 

\  only  mosses  and  shrubs.    The  seas  around  are  the  resort  of  \ 

^  whales,  walruses,  and  seals,  affording  abundance  of  food  to  the  \ 

\  people.  S 

^      7.  This  country  was  discovered  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  \ 

\  eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  formed  settlements  on  the  S 

\  eastern  coast  soon  after.    About  the  year  1400,  they  had  one  hun-  v 

\  dred  and  twenty  small  villages  here  3  but  the  seasons  became  so  ^ 

^  cold  as  to  block  up  the  sea  with  ice,  and  all  perished.    No  one  \ 

N  has  been  since  able  to  live  in  this  desolate  and  icy  region.  ^ 

Some  settlements  exist  on  the  south-easiern  side  of  the  n 

^  island,  of  which  Lichtenfels  is  the  chief.    The  people,  though  v 

\  mixed  with  the  natives,  have  churches  and  schools,  and  bear  the  > 

^  aspect  of  a  Christian  community.    The  whole  population  does  \ 

\  not  probably  exceed  twenty  thousand.  ^ 

^    '^O.  Iceland  is  a  lonely  island  in  the  Atlantic,  lying  about  three  N 

\  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Greenland.    It  is  a  cold  place,  \ 

X  yet  hay  and  grain  are  raised.    The  interior  is  occupied  v/ith  ^ 

N  mountains,  the  chief  of  which  is  Hecla.    This  is  volcanic,  and  \ 

\  has  often  poured  out  terrific  floods  of  lava.    In  the  vicinity  of  the  ^ 

^  mountains  are  very  curious  boiling  springs.  \ 

\      10.  One  of  the  peaks  of  Hecla  is  called  Skaptar  Vokul.    In  \ 

^  1783,  this  was  the  scene  of  a  most  terrific  eruption.    In  June,  it  N 

\  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake.    Soon  after,  a  shower  of  sand  and  v 

^  ashes  was  sent  forth,  attended  by  noises  like  thunder.    Fire  spouts  > 

\  were  seen  in  the  air,  and  the  Skaptar,  a  considerable  river,  \ 

\  disappeared.  ^ 

X      II.  A  vast  stream  of  lava  was  poured  forth,  and  a  ravine,  five  \ 

\  hundred  feet  deep,  was  choked  up.    A  black  cloud  hung  over  the  ^ 

^  country;  offensive  vapors  filled  the  air;  fire  spouts  burst  fiom  > 

V  the  mountain  ;  the  earth  trembled  ;  and  fearful  sounds  rumblec'\  in  \ 
^  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.    The  lava  rushed,  in  a  burning  river, 

\  over  villages,  churches,  and  cultivated  lands.    Such  was  one  of  \ 

\  the  convulsions  of  Hecla  !  \ 

\      12.  This  island  was  discovered  by  a  Norwegian  pirate,  about  \ 

\  the  year  860.    It  was  settled  in  874,  and  is  now  occupied  by  \ 

^  about  fifty  thousand  people.    These  are  intelligent,  fond  of  read-  ^ 

\  ing,  and  devoted  to  religious  and  social  duties.    The  island  is  \ 

^  subject  to  Denmark.    While  nature  here  bears  a  savage  and  ^ 

\  gloomy  aspect,  human  society  is  marked  with  gentleness,  sim-  \ 

\  plicity,  and  peace.  \ 

\  \ 

\  9.  What  of  Iceland  ?   10,  11.  Eruption  of  Skaptar  Yokul  ?  \ 
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